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" AURORAS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 








I LOVE the twinkling morning star ; 

The glowing clouds of morn unbar 

The eternal radiance to my view. 

The One who says “‘ Let there be light’” 

Seems crowning patient faith with sight, 
And earth seems saintly with baptismal dew. 


Fair aureoles o’erblush the sky, 

Resplendent colors flame and die; 

Creations out of darkness move; 

Birds thrill with early matin song; 

Each sense is flushed with rapture strong. 
But more the coming, working day I love. 


O world of mornings, full of Him 
Whose rainbows and auroras dim 
The glory that would blind our eyes ! 
Thy roses, lights and loves display 
The merest hints of God’s full day. 
Pass morn. Cease sense. To soul let day arise. 
UNIVERSITY PaRK, COL. 
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LIFE’S VIGIL. 








BY EDITH MARY NORRIS. 





I WOKE at dawn, and said, Another day 

Of pain and sorrow! Lord! I cried, how long 
Must I the vigil keep? So cold and gray 

The skies of life; so void of glad bird song 
The barren branches of my stony way; 

And still thou tarriest; Lord! I cried, how long ? 


No answer came; uncomforted I sped 
Into the busy ways; and there did learn 
Of one whose path ’twere fiery hell to tread. 
What could I but forget my grief and turn 
To pour the dews of pity on his head ? 
Sorrow doth teach us sorrow to discern. 


And when through tears he smiled on me, that other, 
And clasped me in his fond embrace, and said, 

Was it not spoken by our Elder Brother, 
Who succors these, shall find Me guest instead ? 

He gaineth balm, who ponreth for another ;— 
Lo, we arose together, comforted. 


And then I whispered, Lord, I cease my quest, 
Aad bless my vigil, tho the hour be late; 

O gracious Lord, since thou hast been my guest, 
I know thou wilt not leave me desolate! 

Not mine own way, but thy dear way is best ; 
New learning this, I can be still and wait! 

Boston, Mass, 





THE TIDE. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








I WATCH the tide come in from sea ;— 

Dear Lord, is there a tide for me? 

So long, so long the sands were dry ; 
So long upon Life’s shore I lay, 

Like seaweed that is left to die, 
Feeling the waters ebb away. 

The tide comes in; it floods the sand ;— 

Lord, is thy coming near at hand ? 

SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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TAMMANY HALL AND ITS “ BOSS.” 





BY THE HON. OTTO KEMPNER, 


OF THE New YORK STATE Democracy. 





To secure municipal reform in New York it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to destroy the organization 
known as Tammany Hall. That body is the one peren- 
nial menace to good government. As long as the Tam- 
many organization exists, we are more and more in dan- 
ger of falling completely into its clutches, and of revert- 
ing back to its methods. 

The fact that there are so many independent political 
organizations springing up in this city, whose only pur- 
pose is to secure a government for the city of New York 
based on business principles, goes to show that the 
masses are awakening to a realization of the folly of con- 
sidering national politics in connection with city govern- 
ment. This independent element is sure to grow, and 
will prove, eventually, a powerful factor in bringing 
about the election of capable and honest public officials, 
and, in that way, contribute toward municipal reform. 
But in my judgment, it is necessary for these reform 
elements to organize on a permanent basis, as otherwise 

they will be under a great disadvantage in coping with 
the common enemy. Tammany Hall. 

The reason why Tammany Hall is so powerful is that 
it is conducting its campaigns all the year round. It is 
always ready for political work. The foes of Tammany 
might well learn a lesson from it in this respect. They 
cannot expect to go into a municipal contest each year 
with any hope of success and leave the necessary work 
that is to be done until the last moments before the elec- 
tion. They must have as completely equipped a system 
ef machinery as their opponents, and they must keep it 
in condition from one end of the year to the other, if 

they hope to do successful battle on election day. 


Tammany Hall is organized on the idea of a one-man 
power. They elect a ‘‘ boss” who must be blindly obeyed. 
He is the absolute master, and all followers of that 
organization are taught to respect his commands. The 
spirit of discipline is so strozg. that no one thinks of dis- 
obeying. This ‘‘ boss,” with one or two district leaders, 
really runs the organization. At a mayoralty conven- 
tion in Tammany Hell, no delegate dreams of suggest- 
ing or speaking of arly candidate other than the one who 
has been selected by the “boss.” It is humiliating to 
state that at the regular county convention, representing 
the Democratic Party of the largest city in the Union, 
no delegate would dare to give utterance to his own con- 
victions. There are delegates of ability and wealth, but 
both alike bow down in slavish submission to boss rule. 
The Executive Committee of district leaders is supposed 
to select the candidate; but the boss rules the commit- 
tee, and when he names the man-who shall have the 
office, the die is cast and the pronunciamento goes forth. 
The infl ces that determine his selection of the candi- 
date are largely meicenary. The man who makes the 
highest bid is selected. In 1892, at the last moment, the 
boss said Mr. Gilroy should be nominated for Mayor, 
and in due time he became the chief municipal officer. 
In the following year the decree went forth that Fitch 
and Fellows should be, respectively, nominated for Comp- 
troller and District Attorney. Taey were taken out of_ 
Congress, in accordance with these instructions from fie” 
boss, and were duly elected. The special election which 
had to be held to fill these vacancies cost the taxpayers 
$100,000, and caused the loss of one Democratic member 
of Congress at the critical period of tariff legislation. 

Altho Richard Croker is the “boss” of Tammany 
Hall, he is merely part of the whole system. The ten- 
dency of the organization is toward corruptrule. A 
good man—a man with an honest desire to serve the 
people—has no opportunity of so doing while he is a 
member of that organization. Such a man if he had the 
temerity to declare himself would be driven out of the 
Order. ; 

By the process of what modern philosophers call 

** natural selection” the worst comes to the top. Croker 
in himself is a complete exponent of the Tammany idea 
of politics. He knows that the whole institution is based 
on blackmail, and he has been a participant in the profits 
of this blackmail. He professesto decry it, and if any 
officer is discovered he is the firstone who seeks to break 
him and drive him out of the party. But it is merely 
the discovery he condemns and not the guilty aet itself, 
reminding one of the cynical Frenchman’s detinition of 
sin, as ‘‘not being in the thing itself but in being found 
out.” 

Who is Richard Croker, the hope of Tammany Hall 
and, practically, the ruler of the city of New York? He 
was born in County Cork, Ireland, in 1848. His father 
was a blacksmith and emigrated to this country in 1846. 
Richard had little schooling, and is a very illiterate man. 
He speaks in monosyllables, commands a vocabulary 
of about three hundred words, and, except when discus- 
sing a horse race, a priz? fight or a political caucus, 
rarely betrays any signs of fluency of language. It may 
be asked how can such an illiterate and ignorant man be 
the head of a famous political organization? The an- 
swer is that it does not require a great deal of intellect 
to distribute spoils, select pliablecandidates andrun jobs. 
Mr. Croker is naturally gifted with acool head, he never 
worries, and has a certain amount of tact and judgment, 
and these qualities—combined with an utter absence of 
refinement and moral sensibility—make him a success- 
ful political mavager. 

As a young man he grew up without mental or spiritu- 
al training. He lived on the border line which sepa- 
rates respectability and criminality, at a time when, 
owing to the inefficiency of the Police Department, 
gangsof such young men wete the terror of the commu- 
nity. He was the trainer and backer of professional 
‘*sluggers” and a fighter of some consequence himself. 
He was a frequenter of the rat and dog pit and, accord- 
ing to the New York Tribune of October 13th, 1868, he 
was at the head of a gang of politival repeaters who on 
the day before journeyed to Philadelphia with the in- 
tention of swelling the Democratic vote in that city. It 
js recorded that on the day this exodus occurred 
“‘nobody was robbed or assaulted in New York, nobody 


had his pockets picked, the police had little or nothing to 
’ do, and the poliée courts were idie.”’ 
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In 1864 Mr. Croker became a member of the Fire De- 
partment, which at that time played a very important 
part in the politics of the city, and which was consid- 
ered a royal road to political advancement. At this 
time ‘‘ Bill” Tweed was the foreman of an engine com- 
pany, and was rapidly rising to power. Men connected 
with the Fire Department, if they had sufficient influ- 
ence, were given sinecure positions in the service of the 
city. Mr. Croker, through the influence of James 
O’Brien, bad his name placed on the salary list as a court 
officer, being ostensibly assigned to duty in Judge Bar- 
nard’s court. bd 

In 1869 Mr. Croker attained what was then to him the 
goal of his ambition—he became an Alderman, taking 
the place of O’Brien, who was elected Sheriff. Accord- 
ing to the Comptroller’s report for 1869 he drew a double 
salary, receiving $4,000 a year as alderman and $1,200 as 
court officer. While an alderman he steadily voted in 
favor of every salary grab that came before the Board, 
such as raising the salaries of District Court Justices to 
the level of those received by the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, making the salary of police justices’ 
clerks $5,000 per annum, police court clerks $4.009 per 
annum, etc., etc. With eight other alderman he sigaed 
(on March 20th, 1870) an agreement which is probably 
the most remarkable in our political history. These men 
literally sold themselves into political bondage, binding 
themselves not to confirm any officer or adopt any ordi- 
nance or resolution affecting the municipal government 
without consulting with the Messrs. Henry W. Genet, 
Thomas J. Creamer, Michael Norton, George W. Mc- 
Lean, and George H. Purser, ‘‘and first obtaining the 
consent of said last-named gentlemen to any contem- 
plated act.” 

During the days of the Tweed ring he was a close 
student of their methods, and after serving as Alderman, 
secured from Ring Comptroller Richard B. Connolly 
the position of Superintendent of Market Rents and 
Fees. 

Tn 1874 he was indicted for the murder of John Mc- 
Kenna, a political worker for Sheriff O’Brien, between 
whom and Croker, at this time, a bitter feud existed. 
Croker was tried before Judge Barrett, and there was a 
disagreement of the jury. The New York Sun, com- 
menting on the verdict of the coroner’s jury, which 
stated that the shot was fired by some party to the jury 
unknown, said : 

“The verdict will go far to confirm the apprehensions 
which we repeatedly expressed before the election of the 
danger of giving to Tammany Hall the complete control 
of the city. The shadow of Tammany Hall was in that 
court room—the room where the coroner’s investigation 
took place.” 

In 1886, when John Kelly, boss of Tammany Hall, 
died, Mr. Croker was selected to fill the position. He 
moved slow because the organization was still suffering 
from the odium Tweed had brought upon it, and it was 
necessary to conciliate and win back the respectable ele- 
ments. Mr. Croker surrounded himself with men rep- 
resenting qualities which he lacked—Bourke Cochran, 
a man of ability ; Hugh J. Grant, a man of comparative 
respectability : and Thomas F. Gilroy, a man of prac- 
ticability. The election of Mr. Grant as Mayor, in 1888, 
was the first substantial Tammany victory in many 
years. An era of corruption and deals was inaugurate1 
at the capital through Edward F. Murphy. Jr., Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee ; Wm. F. Shee- 
han, Speaker of the Assembly; Governor Hill and 
** Boss” Croker. Messrs. Murphy and Croker supplanted 
the lobby, contracting to deliver the party vote in the 
Legislature, in connection with measures in which they 
were interested. Mr. Croker introduced the system of 
instructing office holders from the Tammany headquar- 
ters on Fourteenth Street, making advancement depend 
on obedience. 

Where did the boss of Tammany Hall get his wealth ? 
For thirty years, outside of politics, he had no source of 
income. He is generally believed now to be a mil- 
lionaire. In 1892 he, in company with “ Ed.” Murphy, 
bought a stock farm at Richfield Springs worth $250,000. 
In the year following he bought a half interest in a 
similar farm in Tennessee for $250,000. He has made 
many separate investments in horseflesh, owns large 
blocks of stock in several race tracks, and is always 
“flush” with money. It is quite natural that people 
should say: “‘Mr. Croker, you have obtained great 
wealth without having been engaged in large business or 
professional enterprises ; where did you get it?” 

The power of the saloon has hitherto been very great 
in Tammany Hall. The only reason for that condition 
of affairs was through the Sunday Excise law. Tam- 
many, through its police force, had been able to hold a 
club over the saloon-keeper’s head. 

There is a great deal of difficulty in bringing together 
the Anti-Tammany elements to which I have alluded. 
The Democratic reformers want a Democratic candidate 
for Mavor. the Republican reformers want a Republican 
candidate : so that it would seem as if nothing short of a 
miracle will bring about a combination ticket that has a 
chance of success. I believe, above everything else, this 
year we must beat Tammany Hall no matter what com- 
bination is made. : 

Some object to a Democratic candidate for Mayor be- 
cause, they say, he is liable to use his influence in favor 
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of national issues. But how can we tell that such will be 
the case? There is no precedent to go by. It is true we 
once elected a Mayor who was supposed to be a very 
fair-minded man—Mr, Hewitt. The charge was made 
against him that he had too strong leanings toward the 
Democratic Party. I do not know how true that charge 
is. But there are Democrats who not only propose to do 
but who, I believe, will do the right thing for the peo- 
ple. On the other hand, it seems to me that there is 
nothing illogical or unreasonable in the demand of the 
Republicans that one of their number should receive the 
nomination for Mayor this year. Such a man. I believe, 
in a combination ticket could secure the Democratic 
vote. The combination ticket is supposed to represent 
all the political elements seeking good government for 
the city of New York. We will suppose it is made up 
of an acceptable man for Mayor who is a Republican, 
and, for the rest of the ticket, of independent Democrats 
who have a record for fighting against Tammany Hall. 
Under such conditions there is no reason why we should 
not get the full Republican vote and a vast majority of 
the discontented Democratic vote. 

In every battle for municipal reform in New York, we 
must not underestimate the great obstacles we have to 
overcome and the fearful odds against which we have to 
contend. In the first place, Tammany hasa vast army of 
office holders drawing $15,000,000, more or less, in sal- 
aries, It is safe to say that they are ready to spend one- 
third of their income to retain their places. They have, 
also, their favored contractors who also contribute lav- 
ishly toward the campaign fund. They draw millions 
from the public treasury, and they are ready to invest a 
fair percentage of their gains to keep the men in power 
through whom they enjoy their special privileges. Then 
there are large corporations that have been accustomed 
to ask for favors from the Legislature, or from the local 
departments. They know that just before the election 
it is their duty to send a handsome check to the Tam- 
many leader. There is also a large reserve fund to be 
expended on various public improvements within a 
month or two of election time, and last, but not least of 
all, is the host of venal voters who are under obligations 
for favors of one kind or anothershown to them by Tam- 
many. 

One of the most important features in connection with 
muuicipal reform is the management of the Police De- 
partment. In my opinion that department should be 
taken entirely out of the control of politics. It ought to 
be under the head of one commissioner who is thor- 
oughly familiar with police matters, who should be held 
responsible for the management of the department and 
who should be appointed for a long term of years. In 
this way I think that all the evil influences which have 
produced such terrible corruption among the police force 
can be eliminated. 

New York Crry. 


MONOPOLISTS, BOSSES AND PLUTOCRATS. 





BY EX-SENATOR JOHN GILMORE BOYD. 





The reason political corruption exists in the cicies 
of the United States is because unscrupulous, selfish men 
push themselves to the front and exclude able and honor- 
able men from occupying positions in the gift of the peo- 
ple. I refer to professional politicians, men who make 
politics more a matter of revenue than a matter of states- 
manship or patriotism. The specific causes for munici- 
pal corruption in New York City are chiefly those to 
which I have just alluded. 

The way to remedy these abuses is for all good citizens 
to discharge their duties by taking an active part in po- 
litical movements. This will necessitate, doubtless, con- 
siderable sacrifices on the part of a great many citizens. 
But unless good men are willing to make sacrifices and 
are willing to act with as much shrewdness and energy 
as does the average politician, then we need not hope for 
much improvement. To the better class of citizens such 
sacrifices for-the public good will be a source of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. They must attend the primaries even 
tho this involves considerable inconvenience. They must 
not shirk controversies even the most depraved 
‘* boss” and political ‘‘ heeler” with whom they may come 
in contact. All good citizens must be agitators and must 
mutually seek to arouse a spirit of generous emulationin 
laboring for the well-being of the whole people. The in- 
dustrial masses mean well, but they have not the time to 
familiarize themselves with the various intricacies of po- 
litical life. They are compelled to devote the greater 
part of their time to their daily vocations, in order to 
earn a livelihood for themselves and their families. They 
are honest and patriotic themselves, and it is difficult for 
them to suspect or find out trickery and deceit on the 
part of those who are political leaders. But they are be- 
ginning to estimate the bosses at their true value. 

There is a rapidly growing tendency among many truly 
patriotic citizens of means and influence to take a more 
active part in politics than they have done heretofore. 
As soon as this becomes general among the educated and 
well-to-do portion of the community we will have better 
government. . 

The monopolists and trusts wield a powerful influence. 
Tuey are bent upon monsy-getting instead of improving 
the general condition of the country. Money has become 
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so concentrated in the hands of a comparatively few in. 
dividuals that the great mass of people, from a tinancia| 
point of view, are almost powerless. The struggle for 
existence has become so all absorbing on the part of the 
mass of people, that they have not as much time to de. 
vote to political matters as doubtless they would like to 
have, and hence they are unable to understand the mo. 
tives and learn the schemes of the organized politica] 
plunderers who are mere instruments in the hands of the 
money power. 

The chief remedy for all our governmental evils lies 
with the voters themselves. Let ‘‘On to the primaries | 
On to the polls!” be the universal watchword and cry, 
Let candidates for office be selected by the people in- 
stead of by the ‘‘ bosses.” Then we will have a more 
able, honest, upright and patriotic body of public serv- 
ants than we have at the present time. Many-of our 
representatives are either the paid attorneys or the ava- 
ricious satellites of the monopolists, the trusts or the polit- 
ical ‘‘ bosses” who, in the majority of instances, are 
** bosses ” because they privately do the dirty work of 
the monopolists and trusts for compensation. The boss 
is the paid lackey of the plutocrat whose secret behests 
he obeys while publicly and falsely posing as a represen- 
tative of the principles of his party. The political boss 
is an odious hypocrite, a contemptible grabber of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, a public nuisance. The 
political boss must be ostracized before we can have hon- 
est government. 

Neither of the existing political parties, as at present 
organized, fairly represents the policy ot American insti- 
tutions. They are controlled by the monopolists and 
trusts, through the bosses, and, therefore, a party actu- 
ated by truly democratic principles, which would act in- 
dependently and ignore the monopolists and plutocrats, 
is very much needed. Such a party can be organized, if 
the people do their duty. They must meet together, 
They must co-operate in forming a perfect organization, 
which organization will be kept up and be as active and 
effectively conducted as Tammany Hall is and has been. 
Tammany Hall, from its traditions and history, ought to 
be one of the most powerful organizations for good in 
this country, and would be so if it were properly con- 
trolled. [ts discipline is nearly perfect, and in its sys- 
tem of organization and discipline it may be well taken 
as a model. 

There are a great many honest and upright citizens 
affiliated with Tammany Hall. They are thus affiliated 
because, as Democrats, they have had heretofore no 
other place to go. But let an independent, honest, really 
patriotic party of the people be established, which would 
carry out the truly democratic principles of our system 
of government. and I believe hundreds, yes thousands, 
who now affiliate with Tammany Hall would leave that 
organization on account of its improper and corrupt 
management, and would enroll themselves in the new 
independent organization. ; 

The American people generally love the institutions of 
their country, and will support them at the ballot box, if 
they are given an opportunity to do so. They have been 
misled and cruelly deceived by the “‘ bosses” and others 
who have hitherto had control of existing political or- 
ganizations. They will be misled and deceived no 
longer. Political honor, honesty, ability and fidelity 
must and shall prevail when the people have their way. 

In New York and all large cities there ought to be a 
responsible head to the Police Department. There 
should be but one commissioner or one commander-in- 
chief, whose business it would be to see that members of 
the force discharge their duties thoroughly as guardians 
of the public peace and protectors of persons and 
property. He should be a thorough disciplinarian, a 
man who would punish every attempt at blackmail or 
other corruption with immediate dismissal of the offender 
and his surrender to the proper authorities for prosecu- 
tion. Such a man ought to be non-partisan and should 
be appointed only because of his experience, integrity 
and ability. 

I think the outlook for municipal reform in this city 
is good, because the people have become thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity for such reform. I think the 
mayoralty candidate should be selected by the masses of 
independent voters. He ought to be a man who consid- 
ers his duties as a citizen paramount to his allegiance to 
any political party. He ought to be a man who has had 
political experience ; a man who has a good knowledge 
of the business needs and interests of this great city; a 
man of the highest honor and integrity, and one whose 
patriotism is known to all, who would discharge his 
duties faithfully and energetically and without any par- 
tisan bias. 

We have in New York a great many men who answer 
this description. Men who do not seek office, but who, 
if the opportunity were offered to them, would willingly 
make great sacrifices for the well-being of this munici- 
pality. For Mayor and other public officials we need 
men actuated by such principles as actuated Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Chase, and a host of other 
true American statesmen who regarded their duty to 
their country as more than life itself, and could find no 
higher honor in this world than being of service to their 
fellow-citizens in accordance with the principles upon 


which the institutions of the United States are founded. 
New YorK Ciry. 
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THE CAUSE OF MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION. 


BY THE HON. ST. CLAIR McKELWAY, LL.D., 
EprtTor oF ** THE BROOKLYN EAGLE.” 


AN INTERVIEW. 





‘«‘ What,” asked the representative of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, ‘are the causes of municipal corruption ?” 

The question was asked of St. Clair McKelway, LL.D., 
the editor of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. He considered 
a moment and replied : 

“‘The same as those of any other corruption. The 
municipal feature of it is only an incident from circum- 
stances. The causes are in the tendencies of the com- 
munity to neglect public duties for private interests, and 
in the huge and frequent opportunities which city gov- 
ernments afford to those who buy and to those who 
would sell that to which neither is entitled. 

“Nothing is corruptly bought or sold which is not 
interconvertible with money. Money or its equivalent 
in power is the consideration in every case. As the love 
of money is the root of all evil, so it is the root cause of 
the evil of municipal corruption. That form of corrup- 
tion is not solitary. It concurs with piracy in business, 
with sordid social standards, with the gambling which 
is called stock-selling, with slum journalism, with erotic 
literature, with licentious drama, and with the surren- 
der of the pulpit in unfortunately too many cases to plu- 
tocracy in the pews. The love of money is the cause, 
and the desire to get it quickly and largely is the object 
of all these evils. 

‘‘Municipal corruption is simply one form of this 
spirit. City government is simply ene of its many thea- 
ters of exercise. People oppose municipal corruption 
more than any other because it is the robbery by officials 
and politicians of the estate of all, while the other forms 
only represent predatory interests preying on one an- 
other. 

‘*Municipal corruption is checked by revolutions at 
the polls. The check has not been permanent because it 
has been spasmodically applied, because many who unite 
in applying it are as corrupt in their own affairs or lives 
as the government they would reform, and because the 
duration of most moral movements in municipal politics 
is rarely longer than the period required to enable the 
banditti classes to get their second wind. 

“The question of capacity to govern also comes in, 
Too many reformers are as dull as they are honest, 
They give a commendable retail administration—and 
nothing more. They treat small things in a small way 
and large things not at all, or only in asmallway. They 
take neither great pains nor great resources nor civic 
pride nor public imagination and courage into account. 
The political freebooters often take all these things into 
account with results that make mercurial masses prefer 
brilliant brigandage to incompetent integrity. New York 
City has often tolerated men who would make her splen- 
did, tho she knew they were stealing themselves rich ?” 

* To what extent is municipal corruption prevalent in 
American cities?’ was the question next put. 

“‘The corrupt official,” replied Dr. McKelway, ‘ reck- 
ons his salary to be about ten per c2nt. of what he should 
make by bribery or blackmailing out of his office, and 
he also reckons that about ten per cent. of the budget 
should be the commission of those charged with collect- 
ing it andspending it, The first sum is the toll which 
protected crime, favored business and corporations seek- 
ing to get or to keep public franchises are made pay. 
The second sum represents stealage which deft book- 
keeping is trusted to conceal. No accounts are kept of 
the first business. The transactions are in cash. 

‘*The double system of knayery is confined to the top 
officials, those who have the power of appointment and 
removal or promotion or rotation of others. The great 
body of inferior officials are not benefited. Retention 
must suffice for them. Silence or perjury, if questioned, 
is the price they must pay for retention. The financial 
extent or measure of this corruption can be more easily 
traced than the official extent ofit. The higher judiciary 
appear to be exempt from it. The local adminis- 
trative and local legislative departments infected by it 
have been exhibited by the State investigations of the 

past and present. The systematic character of it and 
the equal degree to which representatives of both parties 
have been smirched by it need not be set forth.” 

** Are political bosses a necessary evil? Some say so 
long as parties exist there will be political bosses.” 

‘There are bosses,” rejoined the editor, ‘‘ and bosses. 
Political leaders are necessary to political organizations, 
Party organizations are necessary to party government. 
Party government is necessary to government by public 
opinion. In no other way will public opinion impose it- 
self on State or National governments. A leader is he 
who finds what the people do want. A statesman is hé 
who finds what the people should want. A politician is 
he who sees what it is possible for the people to get. A 
boss is he who finds what the people will stand. Leader, 
politician and statesman may be united in the same per- 
son. A boss, in a true sense, can be neither a leader, nor 
@ politician, nor a statesman. He regards government 
as a preserve for gain. A party to him is composed of 
slaves or enemies. To him public office is a personal 
perquisite. Really, however, as parties are popular 

Proiucts so are bosses party products. Bosses are not 
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born. They are made. They are the evolution of organ- 
ization for spoils. Leaders are the evolution of organi- 
zation for ideas. An organization for spoils is better with 
a boss than without one. It can be overthrown, at least 
for a while, by overthrowing him. A spoils organization 
is, on the whole, restrained by a boss, A boss is oftener 
the moderator than the despot of such an organization. 
He gives every one a little and none overmuch, if he is 
shrewd. The duration of bossism will be for the life of 
the spoils system. The area of that system is being an- 
nually reduced. The sway of bossism is becoming cor- 
respondingly curtailed. The progress is sure and con- 
stant, but slow. Something, I might add, has been done 
to end bossism by putting bosses in office. The misfit is 
apparent and pitiful.” 

The stenographer at this point propounded several ques- 
tions which Dr. McKelway preferred should be grouped 
for his consideration. They were: 

‘*How can municipal reform be brought about?” 

“Is an independent political party possible, and how 
can it be organized and maintained ?” 

**To.what extent has the political reform experience 
of Brocklyn a bearing on the reform sought for in New 
York City politics?” 

‘* How should the Police Department be managed to 
avoid scandals ?” 

‘*Is the independent vote growing?” 

«Ts it always possible and advisable to separate muni- 
cipal from National and State issues ?” 

The editor carefully examined these questions, and 
said : 

‘*T have spoken at such length on your other inquiries 
that I shall try to answer these questions briefly. Munic- 
ipal reform so far has always been brought about in 
American cities by extemporized popular action, except 
in Washington, where the local government is put in 
commission with excellent business results, but with the 
further result of the extinction of all public spirit. That 
process would be practically impossible, and morally un- 
desirable in the cities of any free State. 

‘* Municipal reform can be brought about in our cities, 
either as heretofore, by extemporized popular action, or 
by a permanent party devoted to the principle that city 
government isa business and not a political matter. 
Such a party, in my opinion, cannot be organized and 
maintained yet. Civic populations comprise many for- 
eign born as well as native voters who are Roman Cath- 
olics. Man for man, they are as good citizens as others. 
A temporarily formidable organization exists to bring 
about such results as will prevent them from holding 
elective or appointive positions in government, whether 
National, State, county, city or town, and as will bar 
them from private employments, whenever those who 
worship God in another way, or not at all, can be had. 
That makes those whose political and industrial proscrip- 
tion is thus sought necessarily and intensely political in 
self-defense. They number enough to hold a balance of 
power. ‘The disappearance and destruction of the A. P, 
A. must precede the possibility of a permanently effect- 
ive independent party for municipal purposes. With 
other municipal reformers of Protestant faith I acutely 
realize this to be true—and that it ought to be true. 

The experience of Brooklyn has this bearing on New 
York: The Republican reformers beat the machine in 
their party. The Democratic reformers defied the 
machine in theirs. The former party and the latter party 
united on a business Republican for mayor, because 
there was not enough effective virtue even in reform Re- 
publicanism to unite on a business Democrat. By con- 
centrating all notice on the mayoralty, the Republican 
machine named a poor lot for aldermen. An honest 
executive and a common council, in which wrong and 
incompetency preponderate, is the mixed result. The 

honest Mayor has appointed honest heads of depart- 
ments. The heads of the police and fire boards have 
appointed as deputies practical politicians who are can- 
didates for county offices which carry fortunes in them 
for their incumbents. These men have behind them the 
strength of the departments for political use, and their 
ambition is likely to renew, if not exceed the ring 
scandals of the past so far as the abuse of power is 
concerned. The @kelihood of preserving the fusion 
which elected the mixed result last fall is little, because 
the art so to use power as to strengthen the reform ele- 
ments both in the Republican and in the Democratic 
organizations has been wanting. Until the minority Re- 
publican Party in Brooklyn is public spirited enough to 
unite with the reform Democracy on a reform candidate 
for mayor, fusion results will be too one-sided in Brooklyn 
to keep the Democrats long apart. The nearing election 
and that of next year will probably witness a Demo- 
oratic restoration, with the reform Democrats on top in 
their own reorganized party. The 1893 result has been 
valuable as a fact. A policy of nearsightedness has 
probably prevented it from becoming a precedent. 

‘I think the Police Department should be manned and 
managed exactly as the United States Regular Army is. 

‘‘The indep2ndent vote is certainly growing through- 
out the country. The Republican Party will be the im- 
mediate beneficiary under that fact, buton the next turn 
the Democrats wili likely gain by it. Itis a vote that 
uses one party as a flail on the other with the conse- 
quences of a short tenure of power in the case of each. 

“ Itis always ‘advisable’ to separate local from other 
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elections. It can only be done by constitutional provi- 
sion. The opportunity to do so now presented in this 
State should be adopted.” A 

In conclusion, Dr. McKelway was asked about the 
saloon in politics. He said he believed in taking the 
saloon out of politics by selling licenses to the highest 
bidder for localities absolutely restricted from residen- 
tial neighborhoods; that licenses in business quarters 
should be limited to definite areas of territory, large in 
each case, and to a ratio of population equally large; 
that the license should be of the place, not to the man; 
that vi@lation of its provisions should forever forfeit the 
right of the place to relicensure thereafter, and that the 
hours of closing and opening should be the same as those 
which prevailin London. 
_ BRooxiyn, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATIONS TO SECURE GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT IN CITIES. 





BY W. HARRIS ROOME, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CITY REFORM CLUB oF NEw YORK. 


The subject under consideration—i.e., organizations for 
the securing of good government in cities and their 
functions—covers a broad field. In a large numberof the 
cities in the United States and in nearly all the principal 
citiés we find organizations which confine themselves 
exclusively to questions of city government. These or- 
ganizations are composed of citizens of all political 
parties. As a rule, they are not political bodies—that is 
to say, they do not nominate or indorse candidates for 
office, but endeavor solely to correct abuses and secure 
improvements in the administration of city affairs. 
These organizations, which are non-political, have gen- 
erally some particular branch of work which occupies 
their entire attention. Probably the organizations in New 
York City illustrate with a fair degree of completeness the 
various purposes of these bodies. There is the City Re- 
form Club, which publishes an annual pamphlet contain- 
ing the records of the members of the State Legislature 
representing the city of New York. It also endeavors 
to secure the passage of such legislation as will be of 
benefit to the city. It prosecutes city officials who offend 
against the law, and preserves full records of the doings 
of all city office holders. The City Vigilance League 
devotes itself to the detection of crime and the punish- 
ment of corrupt city officials, particularly those who hold 
positions in the Police Department. The City Improve- 
ment Society is concerned principally with the enforce- 
ment of city ordinances and with securing the passage 
of such ordinances as will serve the comfort and health 
of the citizens. The Commonwealth Club is an organ- 
ization for the purposes of education. Dinners are 
given at which persons schooled in various branches of 
city government deliver addresses. The Civil Service 
Reform Association exerts its efforts to improve the law 
relating to the employment of persons in the public 
service, and to compel an observance of such laws as 
may have been passed on the subject. 

Without examining the purposes of the various organi- 
zations existing in the different cities, it may be said that 
they are identical with or very similar to the purposes of 
the organizations above described. A number of these 
non-political organizations in the different cities have 
existed for ten or fifteen years, and have met with a fair 
measure of success in their endeavors to promote the 
public welfare. They have increased in number and in 
power, and, considering the fact that the number of their 
members has been comparatively small, they may well 
feel satisfied with the influence they have exerted, But 
this inflnence has, in all cases, been the result of the 
public feeling which the organizations have been able to 
arouse. It has not been due to their numerical strength, 
but to the support which the press and the public have 
given to their efforts. The increase in their membership 
has not been large. This has heen the result of two 
causes, The first cause is. that the purposes of each or- 
ganization have been limited to one or two snecial mat- 
ters. Few persons have cared to belong to all. and only 
those particularly interested in any one subject have 
joined the organization devoted to such subject. In 
many cities but one organization exists and, being con- 
fined to one or two special objects, has appealed to only a 
limited number of persons. The second cause to which 
is due the small membership seems to be much more 
controlling. It is that these organizations are not politi- 
cal. Therefore, public officials have not felt responsible 
to any of these organizations, or considered that the 
principles of the organizations were the principles on 
which the elections were held. In other words, the re- 
form forces have been divided into many camps, and 
those who alone could change the law or the method of 
its administration, have, as a rule, turned a cold shoulder 
to the importunities of the reform hndies. These two 
sources of weakness have been appreciated by the larger 
public, which has, in consequence, refrained from join- 
ing the various reform bodies. Their chances of success 
have not been sufficiently promising to attract any large 
number of persons. 

The influence of these considerations has manifested 
itself in a number of cities during the last three or four 
years. Asa result, we find that in many places political 
organizations have recently been formei on a non- 
partisan basis and coacerned solely with m 1naicipy gov- 
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ernment. They attract all those who desire improvedtinguish between the organizations which have formerly 


local governments, those who desire civil service reform, 
clean streets, reduction in the amount of crime, as well 
as those who are interested in any othersubject bearivg 
on city government. They hold out a real promise of 
success by the election of officials pledged to these. re- 
forms. This is a natural situation. The civil service re- 
former ought to unite with the man who is primarily 
interested in clean streets. These two men should not 
be working apart. Their strength is more than doubled 
when they work together. With the union of all who 
are interested in procuring an improved cityqovern- 
ment, there is at once created a large, able and powerful 
organization. Such an organization, confident of ulti- 
mate success in achieving its purposes, both on account 
of its size and strength and of the justvess of its de- 
mands, necessarily becomes political. It finds an ever- 
increasing number of people in sympathy with its aims 
and appreciates that it is entitled to direct representation 
by those in office, and that only by the election of its 
own representatives can it accomplish the reforms for 
which it stands. The existence of such an independent 
non-partisan organization at once gives rise to the ques- 
tion, What should be its attitude toward the national 
parties? It would seem that there can be but one an- 
swer, The men who unite in forming the various organ- 
izations which are non-political come in equal numbers 
from both of the great national parties. Their union is 
caused because the national parties have been unwilling 
. to carry out the reforms desired, and because of the fact 
that the national parties consider the interests of the city 
as of secondary importance when compared with the in- 
terests of the National Government. The national parties 
devote their entire strength to securing a victory for the 
national ticket, and use every means to accomplish this 
end. The party which controls city offices bestows 
them, not on those most worthy to fill them, but on 

those who, by personal influence or political 

work have been able to bring out the greatest vote for 

the national ticket. In case a number of tickets are in 

the field, the national party which may be hopeless of 
electing its own local ticket anxiously strives to effect a 

deal with some other faction, and by an exchange of 

votes to increase the number of votes for the national 
ticket, even tho it may result that the local government 
is turned over to a crowd of freebooters and political 

pirates. If this were not the fact, there would be little 

occasion for the existence of non-political organizations. 

The individuals in such organizations would be working 
in the ranks of the national parties to which they belong 

and endeavoring there to carry out the desired reforms 

instead of joining hands with those of the opposite 

political faith on national questions. It is perfectly 
clear that the question of the tariff has nothing to do 
with the question of clean streets at a moderate cost, and 
it is also clear that the national parties which are fight- 

ing over the tariff question are equally determined that 
the streets shall not be clean at any cost. If thestreets 
were clean and under a proper expenditure, it would be 
due to the fact that a capable man was in charge of the 
Street-cleaning Department, and that economy was 
observed in the conduct of the department. Buta capa- 
ble man is not generally as successful in getting votes as 
some political boss, and economy prevents the employ- 
ment of cripples and of political heelers who seldom have 

engaged in honest toil. This view is sustained by those 

who have studied our municipal governments. Of 
course, such a condition of affairs owes its existence in 

part to the unwavering support which the great mass of 

the people give to the “ regular ticket.” Mr. James 

Bryce, in the “‘ American Commonwealth” says : 


“At present the disposition to run end vote for candi- 
dates according to party is practically universal, altho the 
duty of party loyalty is deemed less binding than in State 
or Federal elections. However, tho the tenets of 
Republicans and Democrats have absolutely nothing to do 
with the conduct of city affairs, tho the sole object of the 
election, say of a city controller or auditor, may be to find 
an honest man of good business habits, four-fifths of the 
electors in nearly all cities give little thought to the per- 
sonal qualifications of the candidatesand vote ‘the straight- 
out ticket.’ ”’ 


The principal reason, however, why such a condition 
exists is because there is, as a rule, no non-partisan local 
ticket in the ficld. No relief from the waste and ineffi- 
ciency which exist in our city governments can be ex- 
pected except through the exis'ence of non-partisan po- 
litical organizations. As the main principle of such or- 
gavizations, 7.e., non-partisan local government, is di- 
rectly contrary to the principle of the national parties, 
i.€., partisan control of local government, it must be rec- 
ognized that the attitude of the local to the national par- 
ties cannot, under existing conditions, be friendly. The 
difficulty can be removed only by the national 
parties ceasing to nominate candidates for local offices 
or by their nominating candidates of cbardcter 
and ability and solely on city issues. It is very doubtful 
if the latter alternative can be realized. Without, how- 
ever, attempting to decide that question, it is clear that 
there is a necessity for the existence of non-partisan pol- 
itical organizations which will nominate their own can- 
didates for local offices. Independent or citizens’ tickets 
have been placed in nomination at various times in the 
histories of our cities. It is extremely impo.tant to dis- 


made such nominations and the political organizations 
which have recently come into existence. Theorganiza- 
tions which, up to within the lust four or five years, have 
made nominations, have been the result, as a rule, of 
some public alarm over the conduct of the municipal gov- 
ernment, and have been created solely for the purpose of 
nominating a local ticket at the next ensuing election. 
As soon as the election took place, the organization dis- 
banded. It made no difference whether the result was 
the election of the independent ticket or its defeat. As 
a rule, the organization was formed a very short time 
before the election in which it was intended to partici- 
pate. It was composed not only of those who desired an 
honest government, but also of those who hoped to re- 
ceive political favors which had been refused them by 
the party in control. Its main purpose was to overturn 
the party in power, and even tho it may have announced 
that it stood for non-partisanship in city govern- 
ment, it seldom carried out that principle in the 
selection of its candidates, As a rule, it resolved it- 
self into being simply a go-between between the 
pational party out of power and some faction of the 
national party in power. It therefore represented a deal, 
and finally was forced into supporting candidates who 
intended, if elected, to represent their national parties 
first and the people of the city afterward. 

Deals have seldom been successful. The political organ- 
izations which have been created during the last four or 
five years have been formed on an entirely different 
basis. They exist not for one election, but for all city 
elections. They are permanent, and while they are 
political they are also educational. As an example of 
such an organization the Good Government Clubs of 
New York City may be considered. The first of these 
clubs was incorporated in February, 1893, and since that 
time about sixteen clubs have been incorporated, and 
about ten more are in process of formation. The total 
membership is about five thousand. They are desig- 
nated by the letters of the alphabet as Good Government 
Club A, etc. They all have headquarters, and many of 
them have club houses, neatly and comfortably fur- 
nished, which afford a convenient and attractive place of 
meeting for the members. ‘ The clubs are located in the 
different assembly districts. Each club sends delegates to 
a central council, which has exclusive jurisdiction over 
all matters affecting the entire city. To each club is re- 
served the control over all matters which affect exclu- 
sively the district in which the club is situated. 
The council is empowered to call the conventions which 
nominate candidates for city offices. These conven- 
tions are composed of delegates elected by the various 
clubs. Frequent meetings of the clubs are held, at which 
questions affecting city government are discussed, and 
at which distinguished citizens are invited to speak. The 
clubs through the council advocate reform legislation 
affecting the entire city, and seek to improve the work- 
ings of the various public departments. To each club is 
assigned some public department, so that the method of 
conducting such department may be thoroughly under- 
stood with a view to correcting abuses and devising im- 
provements, Any action, however, must be taken by 
the council. These clubs stand for the same objects as 
those for which the non-political organizations stand. 
Civil service reform, clean streets, enforcement of cor- 
poration ordinances, are all included in the purposes of 
the Good Government Clubs. These clubs attract all 
who desire an honest and efficient local government, 
they carry on a work of education by issuing pamphlets 
and discussing public questions, and they nominate and 
elect candidates pledged to the principlesof non-partisan 
city government. The political organizations in the dif- 
ferent cities are quite similar to that of the Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs, altho they do not regard the social life 
of the members to the same extent. It must be admitted 
that the new organizations have been formed on differ- 
ent lines from those on which such organizations were 
formed previous to four or five years ago. The fact that 
they are permanent and educational gives promise of 
their success. The platform adopted at the Convention 
of the Good Government Clubs, held in June, 1894, de- 
clares as follows : _* 

‘* We believe that any defeat of Tammany Hall which is 
not also a victory for the principles of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs would not assure permanent good govern- 
ment, and would only substitute one master for another.” 
Such a platform precludes the possibility of ‘* deals,” and 
it proclaims that only those who are pledged to a non- 
partisan city government can be supported by these 
clubs, It is for us as citizens to decide whether such a 
movement will succeed. If we are not so blinded in our 


partisanship that we cannot appreciate the importance - 


of honest ani efficient local government, we will support 
an organization which is in no way striving to promote 
the interests of any national party, and whose sole aim 
is to educate the people to a proper appreciation of what 
good local government means, and of the way in which 
it can be secured. 

New Yor«K Ciry. 





In the ancient city of Smyrna there is a school 
athletic association. and eight or ten of the Jargest schools 
and colleges have competed for a silver cup, which was won 
by the neve. of a aut’ = ission school. It 
was a gala day, an ousani e were prese: 
the Governor-General. _ — 
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HOW MUNICIPAL REFORMS MAY BE ACHIEVED. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES A. SCHIEREN, 
Mayor OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN. 





At the request of THE INDEPENDENT I give my opinion 
on certain questions of municipal government. 

In my opinion the cause of municipal corruption is 
that what are commonly called the better class of citi- 
zens pay no attention whatever to the conduct of mu- 
nicipal affairs. Very many such men do not even think 
it worth their while to attend the primaries where, at 
the outset, good and honest men should be nominated for 
office. Such men, it appears to me, in paying so much 
attention to their business interests as they do, neglect 
their duties as citizens. This is the reason why poli- 
ticians can take advantage of the situation, and it shows 
how they are able to use political office for their personal 
ends rather than for the good of the people. 

The best remedy for this condition of affairs in a 
municipal community is that every citizen, particularly 
the class to which I have above referred, shall pay more 
attention to political affairs. In fact, 1 would make it 
obligatory upon every man that he should attend the 
primaries, The proposition that was recently made to 
the effect that a clause should be inserted in our State 
Constitution compelling every citizen to attend a prima- 
ry was, I think, a wise one. 

Corruption in the Police Department in our large cities 
is caused by the lack of discipline on the part of those 
who are high in authority. If the head of a business 
concern is not honest his subordinates will find it ont, 
and they will soon follow his example. So it is in the 
case of public officeand in the management of the police. 
In the conduct of that department the strictest disci- 
pline should be enforce@, and any phase of corruption, 
any deviation from the path of duty by the police, 
whether in high or low station, should be at once pun- 
ished, and severely punished. 

I believe that the uprising of the people of Brooklyn 
at the last election in favor of a reform in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs has had a salutary effect on the 
citizens of New York. It has shown them the way they 
can be relieved of the evils of misgovernment. If they 
are wise in the conduct of the coming election they will 
find themselves able to throw off the yoke of Tammany 
and institute a municipal government based on reform 
principles. In order to accomplish this desirable pur- 
pose, however, it is necessary that they shall be united 
to defeat the common enemy and not give way too much 
to their partisan affiliations ; in selecting their candidates 
they should rather look to the character of the man than 
to his political beliefs. 

Iam decidedly of the opinion that cities should possess 
exclusive jurisdiction over municipal subjects ; because, 
as each city has its specific needs, outsiders cannot be 
expected to legislate for its interests as Well as those who 
are ijn control of its administration. 

I am asked how long the reform movement in Brook- 
lyn will last. The answer is, just as long as the citizens 
of the city want it tolast. It lies within their power, or 
not, as they see fit, to continue the present reform ad- 
ministration. 

‘Itis sometimes suggested that the saloon has an im- 
portant influence in politics. In the last election in 
Brooklyn it was proven that the saloon was no factor at 
all in politics. I firmly believe that, as candidate for 
Mayor in that election, I did not receive the support of 
two per cent. of the saloon interestin Brooklyn, There- 
fore, the saloon is not as strong and mighty in the politics 
of Brooklyn as some people believe. 

AndT do not think that the saloon is as large and im- 
portant a factor in the business and social life of the city 
as it was in former days. The political element that is 
led by the saloon is growing less and less all the time. 
People are becoming more intelligent ; they are thinking 
for themselves, and, besides, I think there is less drink- 
ing now than formerly. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE TO BLAME FOR BAD GOVERNMENT. 





BY FRANK MOSS, 
COUNSEL TO THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 





The business of serving the public has degenerated into 
the business of serving the office holders. Office holding 
has fallen into the hands of men who have no patriotism 
and who do not care for anybody but themselves and the 
clique to which they belong, and the members of which 
must stand together for their own interests. A large 
proportion of those who fill minor offices and those who 
are mainly instrumental in filling them are naturally 
criminals, By that I mean to say, that they violate the 
daw again and again in small ways for the sake of finan- 
cial gains. 

The interests of these people lie in the performance of 
various minor violations by which special advantages 
are gained or for which they receive compensation. For 
instance, thesaloon keepers and the police of the city of 
New York are close allies and, in their allianoe, both 
sides violate the law. It is advantageous to the saloon 
keeper, because he secures a wider field than the law 
giveshim. It is advantageous for the policeman, be- 
cause he gets more than his salary out of it. 
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The salocn keepers are the most potential class in the 

city in the filling of the elective offices. Each saloon 
controls a number of votes, and the organized saloon 
keepers can always cast that vote where they please. It 
becomes a part of the business of these men to violate 
the law and to secure and to furnish immunity for the 
violation. They live on it through the daytime and they 
sleep on it through the night. They do not have to get 
up Citizens’ movements, and pass resolutions, and form 
committees from time to time to devise methods for 
carrying on their illegal practices. The average good 
citizen is engrossed in his business and domestic cares. 
He finds his time fully occupied in those matters and in 
the various social and benevolent calls which every one 
bas. He goes about his business, obeying the laws and 
really knowing little of the lives of the wrongdoers that 
I have mentioned. Occasionally, things will get so bad 
that his attention is called to the matter and a general 
interest is excited on account of the wholesale violation 
oflaw. Then comes all the pompous and usual machin- 
ery for combining and solidifying sentiment—public 
meetings, committees, the organization of societies, 
etc. And all these matters are imposed upon the good 
citizen in addition to his regular business, social cures 
and occupations, They are a great tax uponhim, He 
endures them for aseason, Perhaps vice is checked and 
perhaps some leading criminals are sent to prison and 
then, in a little while, the good business man finds him- 
self again engrossed in his own pursuits and the bad man 
finds himself again free to carry on his unlawful pur- 
suits, which are his daily vacation. 

Inother words, it is the regular business of a large pro- 
portion of the people of the city to violate the law; and 
when good citizens combine against such conditions 
their work is outside of their regular business, and is 
naturally but temporary and spasmodic. The truth is, 
that every citizen should realize that a portion of his 
time and attention ought to be given to the affairs of his 
city and of the community in addition to his own per- 
sonal business, and he should make his calculations ac- 
cordingly. 

When evil is so thoroughly organized as it is, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to be part of the organization 
against vice. The work of such societies as the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, and the City Vigilance 
League, calls for a great amount of personal sacrifice on. 
the part of every member; but the result must be of 
great benefit to the city. These organizations and others 
like them, should be rallying points about which the sen- 
timent and activity of good citizens should form, and 
with these organizations solidly founded, well supported 
by the public, we may hope in the future that the inter- 
ests and attention of law-abiding people will be directed 
where it wiil be most necessary. People more than real- 
ize that their liberties, the institutions of the country and 
their own business and individual interests are in great 
danger from the rapidly growing class which I have in- 
dicated, whose whole business, day and night, is to vio- 
late the law and to find means of immunity. 

Tne political parties are very largely responsible for 
this corruption in catering to classes. Mr. Choate is 
looked upon by some as ineligible to the nomination for 
Governor, because he made a few jocular remarks at a 
dinner which might be construed into an affront toa 
section of the lrish people, It is not so much a question 
of whether Mr. Choate would make a good Governor as 
whether the Irish people will vote for him. The liquor 
dealers receive promises from politicians to secure their 
support. Both political managements cater continually 
to sects, race and class, and move on considerations of low 
policy rather than on priuciples of good government and 
of excellent administration. Votes must be obtained by 
any and all means. It is too bad that a great political 
party cannot always go to the people in reliance upon the 
justice of its principles and the purity and excellence of 
its candidates. 

But it seems to me that it is of little use to criticise 
and condemn political parties. I used to do that in think- 
ing of the local question. I used to condemn, in my own 
mind, the apathy of the Republican Party in its relation 
to temperance reform, But I am convinced, from ob- 
servation and experience, that a political party fairly re- 
flects the sentiment of the people themselves, and that in 
this temperance question, for instance, when there is a 
sentiment among the people which is necessary for the 
execution of stringent laws, there will be some political 
party that will be the exponent of that powerful senti- 
ment. 

My conclusion is, that the evils which we charge against 
political parties are chargeable against the whole people, 
and can only be overcome by the return to simple patri- 
Otism among the masses of the people ; and to that end 
every good citizen should labor. The need of a patriotic 
spirit is the crying evil of the times. What we want isa 
patriotism which will be active and positive, and which 
will lead pecple to sacrifice themselves and deny them- 
selves for the good of the country. A spirit of that kind 
will find a remedy for every evil, and will compel the 
proper administration of affairs, 

Police corruption has existed in New York for many 
years and under different administrations; but it has 
never been £0 thoroughly organized and : ystematized as it 
is now, Tammany has been allowed to secure en- 
tire control of the city of New York, and it has gathered 
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into its camp nearly all of the liquor dealers, a proportion 
of disorderly houses and others whose criminal business 
has to be protected. It secures large revenue from this 
class of lawbreakers, and as the police are controlled by 
Tammany, and are a most important part of its machin- 
ery, the necessity of a practical combination between 
those two essential parts of the great machine is very ap- 
parent to one who looks at politics from a practical 
standpoint. Both parts of the great machine must stand 
together, and that they generally do so and have worked 
harmoniously, is evident from the completeness‘of the 
rule of Tammany Hail. The lawbreaking and the law- 
enforcing classes of the community have been combined. 
The lion and the lamb lie down together, and the secret 
of it is ‘‘ boodle” and “ votes.” 

The management of Tammany Hall has been and is 
wholly in the hands of those who have had practical 
experience in violating the law for profit, and there is no 
compunction in the leaders of Tammany Hall about the 
debasing of citizenship, the abasement of patriotism and 
the shaming of American institutions. 

When the question is asked how the money is raised 
and who shares the plunder, I must admit that it is 
difficult to give a specific answer. It is absolutely 
impossible for an illegal business to be opened in New 
York without the knowledge of the police. A gambling 
house cannot be in operation for twelve hours without 
the police knowing all about it ; and, asa matter of fact, 
no gambler thinks of starting a game without first getting 
permission of the captain of the precinct torun it. When 
the police desire to close a place they do not resort to 
warrants an writs. Their power is so great outside of 
the regular machinery of law that criminals know it and 
dread it, and when the captain says ‘‘ Go,” they go with- 
out parley. Every such place pays its taxes, which is 
usually assessed according to the amount of business that 
is done ; altho, in some cases, a fixed tax has been levied 
and all places unable to pay that tax have been driven 
out with great flourish of trumpets, it being the idea 
of the captain in such cases that it was safer to con- 

centrate disorderly business in large and responsible 
places over which he might have a better over- 
sight. 

The general belief is that the powers above fix a sum 
which each precinct is required to turn in, and whatever 
the captain and his subordinates make ‘over that sum 
remains in the precinct. And while it may not be ad- 
visable to state specifically where the money goes when 
it goes above, it is enough to say that the whole institu- 
tution of combined city Tammany government stands 
together and that each part is an element in a harmo- 
nious whele, and those who control at the head could 
not allow so large and successful a taxation of crime un- 
less they were partakers in its benefits, 

During John Kelly’s time the large sums that were 
raised by assessment on office holders, and in other simi- 
lar ways, were paid ultimately toa little coterie of which 
Kelly was a member and this coterie disbursed those 
sums for the benefit of the organization and without ren- 
dering any account of their disbursements. We under- 
stand that the same plan is in vogue to-day. 

The suggestion has been made that the various leading 
forms of vice with which the police have to contend 
should be legalized as, I believe, is done in some large 
European cities. Vice is legalized in Paris; and if we 
concede the fact, which I very much doubt, that the 
disorderly business in that city isrun in conformity with 
the law, nevertheless by comparison, it must be conceded 
that the morals of New York, with all her imperfections, 
are better than those of the French Capital. The com- 
monly accepted view of social purity is higher in New 
York than it is in Paris. Woman holds a better position, 
and the whole social condition and view of womankind 
generally is much more elevated in New York than it is 

in the French Capital. 3 

Undoubtedly the social evil will exist ; but when it is 
legalized and made the subject of statutory enactment, 
and is accepted in recognized quarters of the city, it 
becomes a matter of general knowledge and of general 
conversation. It loses the shame which should be attached 
to it, and the community recognizes it as an established 
and legitimate factor of social life. Ido not think that 
licensing evil will remove it from the scope of the black- 
mailer. A license law must contain restrictions. Under 
it houses of ill-fame must be restricted to certain locali- 
ties, and they must be under certain rules as to visitation 
and control. What is more likely than that corrupt offi 
cials, such as we have in New York, will permit houses 
of ill-fame to exist in localities for money considerations 
as they do now ; or that they would, for hush money, 
lift all or any of the restrictions which the law would 
impose. The license system has not removed the saloon 
keepers from the tyranny of blackmail, and it would not 
remove the disorderly house keeper from the same 
visitation. 

Moreover, I believe firmly that the laws of man cannot 
contravene the laws of God. Tae Ten Commandments 
are a foundation for all people and all times, and to at- 
tempt by human enactments to overrule those funda- 
mental Commandments is to do that which is fore- 
doomed to defeat. To invade the sanctity of Sunday, 
and especially to invade it with such a business as liquor 
selling, is so clearly antagonistic to God’s law in regard 
to that day that any one who believes in the Ten Com- 
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mandments should go no further for an argument 


against such a course, 

I believe that municipal elections should be separated 
entirely from State and National elections, and that 
citizens of all practical affiliations should have an op- 
portunity of uniting on one ticket for a clean city admin- 
istration. 

The legislation that will permit of a return to patriotic 
principles such as I have indicated, will go as far as any- 
thing I can think of to secure municipal reform. I think 
it possjple to cope with Tammany by continually expos- 
ing its corruption and misrule ; by maintaining a popular 
indignation against it all the year round, and by afford- 
ing an opportunity at election time for good people to 
unite. 

In regard to the Police Department, I think it should 
be under the management of a single man who should 
be a member of the force. As it is now the Police Com- 
missioners are not members of the force and, as a conse- 
quence, they are not amenable to the laws which place 
obligations and duties upon the members of that body, 
and it is very difficult to bring them to account for mal- 
feasance. 

The Police Department should have nothing to do 
with elections, except to preserve order. I think the 
wisdom of this suggestion cannot be questioned. There 
is a great deal of election machinery which, legally, is 
in the hands of the Department and which has no busi- 
ness to be there. There should be established a non- 
partisan Bureau of Elections which should attend to all 
the details of boxes, booths, polling places, inspectors, 
etc. 

The prospects of municipal reform are good, but what 
I fear is that some temporary success in the immediate 
future may be followed by a spirit of apathy and, as a 
result, the old conditions will be restored. I am most 
anxious for the creating of a public sentiment that will 
live and that will be positive and potential. 

The outcome of the Lexow lnvestigation will be legis- 
lation of some kind, the nature of which cannot yet be 
determined, but which ought to goa long way in chang- 
ing the control of the Police Department. It has been 
suggested by some that the present department be legis- 
lated out of existence, and that a State Police Depart- 
ment be organized with laws ‘and regulations for the 
government of the entire State. Of course, there will be 
no legislation until after the election, and, as the investi- 
gation is still quite young, I think it is a little too early 
to lay plans for a bill; but, with the success of the Re- 
publican ticket in the fall, there is little doubt that there 
will be a thorough reconstruction of the Police Depart- 
ment, and perhaps of other departments in the city 
government, 

The present state of public interest in municipal re- 
form, and the existence of the Lexow Investigating 
Committee are due, mainly, to the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime. That Society, which has 
been incorporated for some fifteen years, worked, until 
two or three years ago, in harmony with the Police De- 
partment, and it secured the arrest and conviction of 
numerous saloon keepers and proprietors of gambling 
and disorderly houses. In the pursuit of this work its 
members, of course, became quite familiar with the con- 
ditions of crime, the administration of the law, and with 
the system of police toleration. 

It was observed that, while the Society was permitted 
to convict offenders from time to time, the penalties 
imposed were light, and that the business itself was 
never interfered with. Saloon licenses were revoked by 
the score, but the saloons never closed. Proprietors of 
gambling houses were convicted, but the games were 
played straight along. Disorderly houses were raided, 
but their doors continued to swing wide open. It there- 
fore became clear to the Society that it was of no earthly 
use as a Society for the Prevention of Crime, unless 
it struck at the root of the evils, and that root was, un- 
doubtedly, the alliance between criminals and the po- 
lice. 

That is the secret of the change of front of the Society 
shortly after the election of Dr. Parkhurst as its presi- 
dent. For two years the Society hammered away at the 
points which it had selected for its attack. Being small 
in numbers, with limited resources, it was impossible to 
cover the whole city, and it was decided to stand or fall 
by the issue which it resolved to make in certain pre- 
cincts, 

The people of the city of New York are quite familiar 
with the battle as it has been waged for the two years 
past. The Society suffered an almost unbroken series 
of reverses until many of its friends lost heart at what 
seemed to bea hopeless struggle. But it was decided 
that it must continue, and force the battle at every point 
selected, even tho defeat was foreseen; for only in that 
way could the people of the city be made to understand 
the condition in which they are living and the utter hope- 
lessness of relying upon the ordinary means of redress, 
viz., the grand jury, the distriec attorney and the crim- 
inal courts. The failure of the Society to convict Captain 
Devery was looked upon by our enemies as a crushing 
defeat, but, in my opinion, it had more to do with the 

appointment of the Lexow Investigating Committee than 
anything else which has transpired, and was even of 
greater value to the Society than a victory could have 
been. With one accord decent people turned to the 
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Legislature for relief and now we are beginning to see 
some daylight. 

The Society for the Prevention of Crime cannot be 
made a popular organization; that is, it must be re- 
stricted in membership. But, realizing the need of some 
organization in which may be gathered the large number 
of young men who are anxious to do something for the 
reformation of the city, the City Viligance League was 
organized, and that society gives an opportunity for the 
general enlistment of citizens who are willing to work 
for the overthrow of vice and official corruption. , 

It is pleasant to be able to say that the people have 
generously supported the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, which, notwithstanding the large and unusual 
demands upon its treasury, has, without special appeals 
for financial aid, been sustained, has been able to pay all 
its bills, and has a fair prospect of similar success in the 
future. 

New YoOr« City. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR MUNICIPAL REFORM IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY HERBERT WELSG, 
SECRETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 





In our American movements for political reform, 
which are assuming greater and greater importance at 
this time, it is essential, as in war, to know accurately 
the strength and position of your enemy. To under- 
stand the present movement for municipal political re- 
form in Philadelphia one must know, at least in outline, 
the main features of the bad municipal conditions which 
our reformers are trying to change, and the corrupt in- 
fluences which they aim to destroy in their effort to 
attain a well-governed city ; and to reach their ultimate 
object—that purer atmosphere in national politics to 
which a purified city is the via media. The evils from 
which Philadelphia suffers are in most respects those 
common to other cities, where Boss-rule and machine 
government have intrenched themselves, In some re- 
spects Philadelphia is better off than New York—mani- 
festly its executive management is greatly superior in 
honesty and personal character. Its evils are less pictur- 
esque, less flagrant, while, on the other hand, their more 
modest exterior and greater wariness gives them a surer 
defense, and renders their eradication much more diffi- 
cult, and its accomplishment at an early date much less 
probable. I shall try to state as compactly as possible 
what are the general and peculiar difficulties with which 
Philadelphia reformers have contended--which they are 
now combating more vigorously and much more sys- 
tematically than ever, and which ultimately they hope 
completely to overcome. We fullyrealize that we are in 
a fight that will tax our utmost energy and endurance 
for years tocome towin. I shall try to state the case 
so plainly that the exact situation cannot well 
be misunderstood. Those who have studied the 
question of municipal mismanagement and corrup- 
tion in Philadelphia most closely, agree that it is rooted 
in that working alliance existing between the great cor- 
porations, which have privileges often of immense value 
that they desire from the city and the corrupt members 
of the City Council, who have the power to grant them. 

There are in the City Councils to-day, and there have 
been for years, men who are known among the initiated 
as “‘ Pennsylvania Railroad men,” ‘‘ Traction Company 
men,” or the men of similar combinations of capital. 
This simply means that the votes of such councilmen 
can be counted on when legislation affecting the interests 
of these corporations is to be acted upon. The influence 
by which such legislators are controlled vary. It is a 
common practice for members of Council to accept rail- 
road and street-car passes from the corporations having 
the power to grant them. It is probably a small minority 
of members who are above accepting this trifling bait, 
which, however, is quite sufficient to accomplish its 
object. Employment given to friends and relations, or 
the political associates and dependents of legislators is a 
further and frequent inducement made use of. But 
there is strong reason to believe that, in cases of necessi- 
ty, large money considerations are used to insure votes. 
The moral evidence that this is the case is very strong, 
but unfortunately the legal evidence of it is very difficult 
to procure. 

A few yesrs ago, when one of the most powerful 
local corporations was determined to introduce the trolley 
system in the city, under conditions which disregarded 
the public interests, and when popular opposition had 
been aroused to the utmost, the unanimity with which 
a large majority of the Council voted for the corporation 
ordinances, and resisted all amendments in the interest 
of the city, notwithstanding the urgent protests of their 
constituenis, created a strong popular belief that corrupt 
influences were at work. At that time when the strug- 
gle was at its hight, one member of Councils who had 
opposed the trolley ordinances stated to some of those 
who had organized the popular movement against them, 
that he had been offered by a representative of the cor- 

poration $1,000 for his vote, and that when he had de- 
clared to the would-be briber that the sum was too small 
to secure it, the offer was increased to $1,500. There is 
no reason to think that the Councilman referred to, who 
is a wholly reputable man, told anything but the strict 
truth. It is well known that the large corporations, 
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whose interests with the city require such outlay, em- 
ploy ekilled agents or corruptionists, for the manage- 
ment of this sort of “dirty work.” The custom is 80 
thoroughly established that it has but little secrecy con- 
nected with it; only enough to prevent public-spirited 
citizens who feel impelled to protect the city’s interests, 
from procuring the evidence necessary to punish this 
form of crime. 

There was prolonged and unjustifiable delay on the 
part of the City Councils in granting permission to the 
Reading Railroad Company to erect the great Terminal 
station which has since been built at Twelfth and Mar- 
ket Streets. No public interest demanded the deter- 
mined opposition shown by Councils to this improve- 
ment. The concession was not granted until—as is com- 
monly believed and as has been publicly stated withou 
contradiction—the Company obtained the services of a 
prominent politician and corruptionist, through whom 
the work was accomplished. y 

Similar illustrations might be multiplied, but it is un- 
necessary, nor do the limits of this paper permit such 
amplification, Without claiming that corrupt means are 
universal, it is quite safe to assert that in varied forms 
and in different measures of grossness, they are quite 
common in procuring concessions from the Councils of 
Philadelphia. It is probably true that a working major- 
ity of the members are subject to corrupt influences. 
The political machine naturally grows strong on such a 
soi!, The machine, which in Philadelphia is Republican, 
sells itself to the highest bidder. The agents of corpora- 
tions, who may be seen on the floor of Council Chamber 
openly directing the action of members when ordinances 
affecting their interest are up for consideration, are 
themselves a part of the ‘political machine and havea 
controlling influence in ward politics. The position 
which the city plays in this game is a sufficiently humili- 
ating one; only a weak minority can be found among 
her official representatives to protect her interests. 
Shrewd and unscrupulous men know that immense for- 
tunes are to be won from the franchises and contracts of 
the city. It is to their interest to organize and to main- 
tain a political machine, highly disciplined and skilled in 
capturing the legislative offices, through which these rich 
spoils can be laid hold of and handed over with the least 
expense and the least danger. Large numbers of poor 
and unscrupulous men are eager to serve the machine for 
the profit to be found in such service and forthe rewards 
of one kind or another which it holds out tothem. Our 
municipal political life is permeated with a venal spirit, 
and, to a great degree—with many honorable exceptions, 
of course—the question of public good is rendered sub- 
sidiary to that of private money-making. 

The demands of corporations upon the city which the 
city, owing to the debased character of its legislative 
body, is too weak to resist, as it should do when made in 
their objectionable way, form an alliance with the ma- 
chine. Unscrupulous corporate influences naturally fos- 
ter a corrupt political machine, which in turn feeds 
upon the various forms of remuneration offered for its 
work. Each bad influence tends to strengthen the other. 

Reputable men connected with the corporations palli- 
ate or excuse the use of corrupt means in the prosecu- 
tion of corporation business for which they do not feel 
themselves personally responsible, by alleging that with 
bad men in places of official power they could not do 
their business otherwise. ‘‘These men are there to be 
bought,” they say, ‘‘and unless we buy them we cannot 
do our work.” While the executive branch of Philadel- 
phia’s municipal government is at present fairly good, 
and much better than the legislative, it is greatly influ- 
enced by the machine, and is in some important respects 
subservient to it; for no candidate for election to any 
office can afford seriously to offend the party leaders—he 
must be at least on moderately good terms with them. 
He dare notseriously attack them. Even after he enters 
office he must, to a degree, reckon with them ; for he re- 
members that what he enjoys was obtained with their per- 
mission, and he knows that prospective offices and hon- 
ors are largely in their kceping. The present Mayor of 
the city has done many public acts worthy of approval ; 
but he cannot be induced to set himself against the sys- 
tematic and shameful assessment of the police and other 
city employés which is carried on by the machine 
leaders. 

The progress of public education in Philadelphia is 
seriously retarded by machine politics, for the sectional 
school boards, which still survive as a part of the city’s 
educational system, and which share with a central 
board of education the control of the public schools, are, 
in effect, nurseries where political aspirants serve a 
novitiate ; during which they prove to their superiors 
whether or not they possess the requisite indifference to 
public duty, and that subservience of spirit necessary to 
advancement in the career of machine politics. 

The municipal machine may be regarded as an integral 
part of the State and National machine. The same poli- 
ticians who are most powerful in city politics are, under 
the immediate leadership of Senator Quay, powerful and 
active in the two latter spheres, while Mr. Quay gives 
constant and careful attention to the management of the 
municipal machine. His arrival in the city, if only fora 
brief moment at the railroad station, is chronicled by all 
the newspapers of the city as a bit of court news, and is 
the signal for the local leaders to seek his presence and 
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to receive their orders. The one great need of Philadel 
phia at present is an influential newspaper which is 
genuinely independent, and which is willing seriously to 
attack the machine and its representatives in both 
parties, and to advocate radical reform. 

That which most contributes to the continuance of this 
bad state of affairs, and which, indeed, has been most 
instrumental in creating it, is a party feeling so intense 
and so undiscriminating that it is willing to retain in 
power men who trade upon the party name and care 
nothing for its principles. So long as the banner of a 
pseudo-Republicanism is kept flying over the machine 
ramparts the majority of voters, altho they are well 
aware of the evils of boss government, fear to attack 
them lest they should be thought to have shown disre- 
spect to the emblem of the political faith. At the same 
time they are not ignorant that Democratic bosses of New 
York, Baltimore and other cities are profiting by the 
same shallow trick. The key to an understanding 
of the situation lies in a.remark made to the writer 
by a representative business man of Philadelphia 
during the past winter: ‘‘I would rather have the 
thieving and loss of machine government in this city 
under Republican auspices than to make any move 
which will injure the party and strengthen the Demo- 
crats in national affairs.” The unaccomplished task of 
the municipal reformer is to persuade the voters of Phil- 
adelphia that it is quite feasible to oust thieves and 
tricksters and inefficient self-seekers from the control of 
the city’s affairs, to reconstruct the management of the 
municipality upon an honest and reasonable basis without 
imperiling their national policy. Separation of Munici- 
pal from National and State politics, in the doctrine of 
our Municipal League, is the absolutely necessary condi- 
tion for obtaining good city government. The end can 
be reached in no other way. A strong Democrat is as cap- 
able of doing good service in municipal office as a strong 
Republican, and the reverse is equally true. The boss 
would persuade us that it is not true, but the boss in this 
matter aims at quite a different thing from what we are 
after; and, moreover, we have observed the boss and 
his henchmen do not hesitate to violate their own creed 
and vote for the enemy’s man whenever the interests of 
machine government demand it. 

The conditionsoutlined, and which show a dangerous 
debasement of public life, are those which have 
rendered the organization of the Municipal League of 
Philadelphia necessary. The League seeks good govern- 
ment through the complete separation of city from na- 
tional politics, knowing that the perpetuation of the pres- 
ent confusion of these logically separate interests means 
continued loss to the city and continued gain to the 
boss. The League numbers about 2,000 members, and 
seeks to organize branches in each of the thirty- 
six wards of the city. It exacts no dues, but 
depends for support upon the contributions of its 
friends. It holds that a permanent organization of citi- 
zens is necessary to overthrow machine rule and to pre- 
vent its resumption of power; that unless citizens form 
the habit of managing their municipal affairs and con- 
tinue to do the same systematically and faithfully as 
they would attend to business or personal duties, corrupt 
self-seekers will fasten upon municipal functions and use 
them for their own profit. The idea of the League is, 
therefore, wholly opposed to that of temporary campaign 
committees as an adequate means for the correction of 
municipal corruption. That remedy has frequently been 
tried and has been found impotent to cure the disease. 
We cannot claim to have reached large and brilliant re- 
sults—nor have we expected to reach them quickly— 
confronted as we are by a solid wall of popular partisan- 
ship, which imagines in any weakening of the Republic- 
an machine a menace to the tariff. But the League is 
rapidly gaining in members, enthusiasm and steady 
energy. Its members are profoundly convinced of the 
truth and practicability of the principles for which we 
contend, and that they will ultimately be accepted by a 
community. Our work at present is largely educational. 
We have prevented the election of a few bad men to 
Councils and secured the election of a few good ones. 
One of our candidates has, since his election to the City 
Council, made himself conspicuous by excellent public 
work. Weare appealing to the conscience and intelli- 
gence of a great community from the profound convic- 
tion that sound morality is essential to public as to 
private affairs, and that the issue of the struggle reaches 
far beyond the lines of our owncity, touching the dignity 
and safety of our national life. Pablic sentiment is 
slowly responding. An increasing number of thought- 
ful, earnest men and women are taking an active interest 
in the question of municipal government, and have 
begun to make their influence felt. The Civic Club of 
Philadelphia, an organization composed entirely of 
women, has been formed for the especial purpose of 
arousing and directing the influence of our intelligent 
and cultivated women to the elevation of municipal life, 
with the object in view of creating higher standards of 
action in the political life of the city and promoting 
various public interests—educational, artistic, social. 

The Civic Club and the Muaicipal League have vir- 
tually the same object in view and work in effective 
accord. 

Probably the best piece of work we have yet done 
was holding in Philadelphia, last winter, the National 
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The German vote of this city is computed to be over 
one hundred thousand, of which the majority can prob- 
ably be classed as Democratic. We believe that a large 
proportion of this vote will be found among the ranks of 
the German-American Union, partly enrolled and partly 
influenced indirectly by the Union and its organizations 
in its various districts. 

There is no doubt that the German and German-Amer- 
ican vote at the next election will play an important 
part in the contest. The principal German newspaper— 
the New York Staats Zeitung—is entirely in sympathy 
with the organization to which I have referred. In‘fact, 
Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, the chief owner of that jour- 
nal, is the President of the General Committee of this 
Union. Of the other German newspapers the majority 
of the daily journals are on the side of Tammany Hall ; 
but it may be said, that the Germans, as a rule, do not 
take their cue to any great extent from these papers. 

In case a reform administration is elected next fall, the 
Legislature should give the Mayor power to remove heads 
of departments. That would be the first reform. The 
Police Department should be placed under one head. I, 
personally, am strongly in favor of one-headed depart- 
ments. I do not believe that any many-headed depart- 
ment can ever be successful in the management of mu- 
nicipal affairs. I am inclined to favor the concentration 
of authority, somewhat on the plan of the Philadelphia 
Charter, the so-called ‘‘ Bullitt Law.” This law concen- 
trates the authority and responsibility in the hands of 
the Mayor. There are others, however, who believe in 
creating a legislative body which should be responsible 
for the city legislation, somewhat after the method of 

the County Council in London ; and it is a question in 
my mind whether that plan would not operate better in 
such a large city as New York is cr will be after its pos- 
sible consolidation with Brooklyn and the suburbs. 

New YorK CIry. 


BETTER GOVERNMENT A BENEFIT FROM A 
BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. 


BY CHARLES STECKLER, 
Or THE INDEPENDENT COUNTY ORGANIZATION, 


Conference for good city government. This conference 
was held by the joint invitation of the League and of 
the City Club, of New York. The strong papers which 
were read at this conference by men of national reputa- 
tion in the cause of political reform, the enthusiasm and 
earnestness displayed, the importance and timeliness of 
subject, served to make the conference a notable event. 
It awakened interest and responses from cities and towns 
scattered over the country, North, South, East and 
West, and has resulted the formation of a National 
Municipal League. It be the function of this or- 
ganization to unite the efforts of all reform bodies which 
are in any way designed to improve the government of 
our cities and to free them from the curse of corrupt 
* politics, into a united and powerful body, which may be 
expected to exert a wholesome influence upon the politi- 
cal life of the country ; for it is very clear that if the 
machine can be overthrown in our cities the politics of 
the United States will be relieved of the bad reputation 
under which they now deservedly suffer. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. : 


GERMANS AND GERMAN-AMERICANS IN THE 
INDEPENDENT REFORM MOVEMENT. 


BY GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
LEADER OF THE GEGMAN-AMERICAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 


It is admitted pretty generally that the government of 
New York City is corrupt and inefficient; and the cause, I 
suppose, is to be found in the predominance of the bad or 
indifferent over the good citizens. I do not mean this in 
reference to numbers, but in reference to the exercise of 
power. The problem is to prevail upon the good citizens 
to combine against the bad. If the good citizens can be 
induced to unite, Ido not think that there is any doubt 
but that they will prevail. 

Tammany Hall is now, of course, in possession of the 
municipal government; and the abuses resulting from 
its management are to be sought in its system, which 
consists in placing the interests of Tammany Hall and 
its members above those of the city, the result being that 
corrupt men are prompt to exploit the city government 
in many of its branches for their own advancement and 
that of the political party to which they belong—namely, 
Tammany Hall. 

In my judgment, a permanent improvement in the 

government of this city cannot be obtained as long as 
national party questions distract the attention of the 
citizens at the time of election of city officials. Nor can 
it be until the citizen decides, in his choice of candidates, 
solely with reference to the questions of municipal gov- 
eromententirely disassociated from questions of National 
or State policy. Therefore I believe the separation of 
municipal from State and National elections is indispen- 
sably necessary before we can look for any permanence 
in reforms that we may introduce into the city govern- 
ment. The amendment now pending before the Consti- 
tutional Convention, providing for the separation of 
municipal from State and National elections, should be 
favored by every good citizen. It is the first condition 
or foundation stone for any subsequent movement to- 
ward permanent good city government. 

One important condition for the defeat of Tammany 
Hall this fall is the union of all Anti-Tammany organiza- 
tions and parties. Any demand by any party for a 
straight ticket simply means the victory of Tammany 
Hall. If the citizens of this town are desirous of over- 
throwing Tammany Hall and introducing a better city 
government, they must lay aside party differences and 
select a ticket solely with reference to the fitness, capac- 
ity and character of candidates, and without any refer- 
ence to the national party affiliations of such candidates. 

The Germans and German-Americans of this city have 
been organized in the German-American Reform Union, 
which has established branch organizations in every as- 
sembly district of the city. The Union is now fully 
organized, with a general committee and an executive 
committee (which latter is practically the managing 
body), and committees have been appointed for the 
active management of the campaign, and for the purpose 
of disseminating information among the German-Aweri- 
can voters. 2 

The motif of the organization of the German-American 
Reform Union is not to separate the German voters or 
German-American voters from the native American 
voters, but, on the contrary, to instruct the German 
voter and German-American voter in his duties as an 
American citizen, especially with reference to his mu- 
nicipality. This is particularly necessary for the reason 
that many German voters in this city are not only more 
or less unfamiliar with the English language, but are 
not conversant with our political customs, and hereto- 
fore have been partly led astray and used by demagngs 
and so called leaders, or they have remained absent and 
have not dared to go to the polls on election day, or to 
take part in any political campaign. 

In the organization of this Union we have met with a 
great deal of encouragement. We find that there isa 
very bitter feeling among the Germans and German- 
Americans against Tammany Hall. The combination of 
Anti-Tammany organizations, including the German 
organization to'which I have referred, and of all good 
citizens of this city against Tammany Hall is, therefore, 

most timely, 











The greatest evil that the cause of municipal reform 
has to contend with is the mixing of National and State 
politics with local affairs. As the result of this method 
cunning and unscrupulous politicians, to gain success, 
work on the party feelings of people in the National and 
State campaign to such an extent that they lose sight of 
the local issue, and in that way get control of the city. 

In the second place, another one of the drawbacks to 
good municipal government is due to inactivity of the 
so-called better element of ourcommunity, who only see 
fit to vote, if they vote at all, at the Presidential elec- 
tions. This is aptly illustrated by a falling off of from 
fifty to seventy thousand votes at a local election from 
a Presidential election. 

It would be better for the cause of good government, 
if every citizen were an active participant in politi- 
cal affairs. In that way they would be able to outnum- 
ber the professional politicians who make their livelihood 
out of politics. 

Tammany politicians, as a rule, work politics twelve 

months in the year, and the average citizen is so short- 
sighted that he does notsee that it is to his interest to be 
more active in politics ; he thinks only of his business 
and his social and family affairs. Now, to run the gov- 
ernment of New York City it costs fifty million dollars, 
I think. With a good, honest, economical administra- 
tion, the governmental affairs of this city could be run 
for about one-half that amount. If the average citizen 
would take sufficient time from his business to look into 
this question, he would find that it would pay him to be 
active in political affairs—to see that none but good and 
honest men were elected to office. The election of such 
a class of office holders would have the effect of reduc- 
ing the taxes fully one-half, and in that way the honest 
citizen would be a gainer from the business or monetary 
point of view. The sole desire with a large number of 
citizens seems to be to attend only to that business from 
which they expect to derive an immediate profit, and it 
is a misfortune that the people will not take sufficient 
time from their business affairs to look into this question, 
because they would find that it would be to their benefit 
in the end if they would give more attention to the gov- 
ernment of the city. The election of good officers, who 
would carefully manage the affairs of the city, would re- 
sult in a saving ofa very considerable outlay in the way 
of taxes. It is certain that the citizens at the time 
suffer by reason of the criminal acts of the political 
organization which controls the city of New York. 

The secret of Tammany’s power lies in the fact that it 
is an organized gang having an army of office holders, 
consisting fully of ten thousand men who use their offi- 
cial positions for the purpose of coercing people to vote 
their ticket. 

On account of this fact, coupled with the inactivity 
of the average citizen who allows them to control affairs 
by default, Tammany is powerful. If the political 
forces were divided, the Tammany forces on the one side 
and the Anti-Tammany forces and all those who are 
united together for the purpose of destroying that insti- 
tution on the other, there would be fully one hundred 
thousand majority against Tammany. 
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In my opinion these independert political elements 
can be brought together and will be brought together at 
this coming election. Every independent Democratic or 
Republican organization which bas the welfare of the 
city at heart and which is willing to throw aside party 
issues for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the 
people of this city, will unite at the coming election to de- 
feat Tammany. Iam satisfied, from what I know of the 
situation that, almost without exception, all of the Anti- 
Tammany organizations, including Democratic as well as 
Republican, will get together at the coming contest. 
While there are a few scheming politicians who are con- 
necied with some of the Anti-Tammany organizations 
who may be willing to unite with Tammany under the 
plea of “‘ party harmony ” at the coming election, their ir- 
fluence will be of little value, because the only strength 
such men possess comes from the fact that they have 
been Anti-Tammany men. 

But so soon as they throw off the mask and unite with 
Tammany then they will lose their influence and force, 
and will not be able to give that organization much 
support. 

A great many people are under the impression that 
Tammany Hall is invincible in the city of New York ; 
but any one familiar with the situation can readily see 
that Tammany is not the powerful organization it is 
represented to be. The highest vote ever cast by Tam- 
many as an organization, single and alone, was one hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand, and this vote was cast at 

the time that it elected Hugh J. Grant as Mayor. For 
a number of years Tammany has profited by the large 
illegal vote which it controlled and which, at the last 
election, was placed at twenty thousand. This illegal 
vote, by reason of the conviction of so mauy of the lead- 
ing offenders at the last election, they will not be able 
again to secure. Then, again, by reason of the exposures 
brought out by the Lexow Investigating Committee, 
they will lose at least ten thousand more votes; and 
from the deserters from their ranks for the last few 
years of the men who are now members of the various 
Anti-Tammany organizations that have been started up 
within the year, they will lose fully fifteen thousand 
more votes. So that will leave seventy-three thousand 
votes for Tammany Hall. 

The internal dissensions in Tammany Hall will cause 
it to go into the contest in a demoralized condition ; and 
there is only one thing left to make a victory of the peo- 
ple complete over the machine at this coming election, 
and that is for every honest citizen of the city of New 
York to register his name and cast his ballot at the com- 
ing election for the independent ticket. 

The Independent County Organization, of which I am 
a member, is in favor of uniting all Anti-Tammany ele- 
ments together, and they believe that the question 
whether a man is a Democrat or a Republican should 
not be considered. There is only one principle which 
should predominate, and that is that a man should be 
for the city first, and afterward for his party. 

The aims of this organization are so clearly set forth 
in the resolutions under which the movement was or- 
ganized, and which, to my mind, so clearly rflect the 
spirit of those who are interested in the independent 
movement generally, that they are worth reproducing, 
They state : 

“That the sole object of the formation of this organiza- 
tion is to establish an impartial, economic and honest 
government in this city. 

‘‘That we will not be diverted by any outside influence 
from the object for which we have organized, but will op- 
pose the organization known as Tammany Hall, with all 
the force and power at our command, and, as far as possi- 
ble, defeat its candidates for city offices. 

‘**We strenuously oppose the system in vogue in Tam- 
many Hall of assessing judges and others holding public 
offices as a reward for nominations and for political pur- 
poses. 

“* We emphatically oppose the system of political black- 
mail by which liquor dealers and others are kept in sub- 
jection by Tammany Hall. 

‘““We denounce the illegal protection now afforded to 
gambling houses, houses of ill-fame and to other criminal 
resorts. 

‘We protest against illegal interference with voters and 
the ballot. 

‘That, as good government depends so much upon the 
merit and capacity of our police and firemen, we advocate 
more care and attention to their needs. 

‘We advocate the absolute divorcement of politics from 
the school system of thecity, and a proper adjustment of 
the salaries of teachers. 

**We are in favor of non-partisan police and election 
boards. 

“We advocate the blanket ballot in our election system, 
and the divorce of local from State and National politics. 

‘“* We insist at once upon rapid and comfortable means 
of travel in this city, and we deprecate the inaction of the 
present Board of Commissioners of Rapid Transit. 

‘* We favor the passage and the enforcement of the most 
stringent laws against violation of the election laws, and 
also against all persons engaged in the illegal protection 
of crime. 

“* We authorize the committee which called together the 
first meeting to continue their iabors, and to perfect an 
organization throughout the county. 

**We call upon all citizens, regardless of creed, color or 
politics, to unite with us in this movement, and welcome 
all who are actuated by the same motives in a true spirit 
of equality and brotherhood.” 
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In regard to the Police Department, I think the best 
solution as to its management is, that the next Legisla- 


ture should give us such legislation as will give toare-. 


form mayor complete control of all appointments. so that 
he can be held responsible for the misdeeds of those under 
him. In that way whether the Police Department is sin- 
gle-headed or double-headed, or whatever it might be, the 
responsibility could be placed where it belonged, and 
thereby we would be able to get an honest and thorough 
administration of justice. 

The Independent County Organization was only organ- 
ized last year, but individually many of its leading mem- 
bers have been fighting Tammany Hall for a number of 
years back. They have opposed that gigantic organization 
when nearly all of the newspapers in New York were op- 
posed to their efforts at reform; butI am happy to say 
that that condition of affairs is very much changed, and 
that now nearly all the leading journals of the city are in 
favor of the Anti-Tammany movement, which is growing 
in strength so rapidly, and which, I believe, will prevail, 
and have the effect of crushing the corrupt government 
under which we at present live. 

New York Cry. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


What is this municipal problem about which we have 
heard so much of recent years? Briefly stated, it is the 
poor government of our American cities, the result main- 
ly of two causes: the injection of partisanship into local 
affairs, and the indifference or apathy of so-called good 
citizens to the needs of the city. Since the War, the mass 
of the people has been divided between two great parties, 
and men have been elected to all offices, great and small, 
because they bore the badge of oneor the other of these 
parties. Everything bas been subjected to the shibboleth 
of party success, and offices have been regarded as a means 
to this end, and especially municipal offices, which have 
been made the pawns on the great national chessboard 
of politics. As a result men have been chosen to fill offices 
in our cities, requiring the exercise of the highest skill 
and judgment, not because of their peculiar fitness, but 
because their election would strengthen the party organi- 
zation in the next national campaign. Hence, in Repub- 
lican cities, like Philadelphia, all the local office holders, 
with but a very few, if any, exceptions, are Republicans, 
andin Democratic cities all are Democrats. The conse- 
quences of such a course have been disastrous if not fatal 
to the proper and heaithy development of our municipal 
government. Men elected forstrictly partisan purposes 
will retain their places as long as they continue to be of 
partisan service, irrespective of the ability and courtesy 
displayed in the discharge of their duties. In view of this, 
it is remarkable that our administrations have turned out 
so wellas they have. Promotion comes not because of in- 
creased experience and use fulness to the city, but rather 
because of increased experience in manipulating politics 
and increased usefulness to the machine. 

Added to this injection of partisanship into local affairs 
is the indifference or apathy of those whom we have re- 
garded as our best citizens. A single instance will illus- 
trate better than a page of argument. The Eighth Ward 
Association of the Municipal League of Philadelphia, in 
February last placed two men of irreproachable character 
and of unusual fitness, in nomination for the positions of 
Common Councilmen. One candidate, a retired merchant, 
was and is devoting almost all his time to University Ex- 
tension work along the lines of citizenship and civics. I 
refer to Mr. Charles A. Brinley, whose *‘ Philadelphia’s 
Voters’ Handbook” and pamphlet on “ Citizenship ”’ are 
types of the excellent work he is doing. The other cindi- 
date, Dr. John B. Roberts, a physician of large practice, is 
a man of great executive ability and absolute fearlessness. 
Both men were of the kind we should have in our city 
councils to conduct our business, and it is just such men 
we find in the councils of the well-governed European cit- 
ies. The Association conducted a most thorough canvass 
among all classes of voters. It may be stated, in passing, 
that the Eighth Ward contains avery large numberofmen 
who devote much time and money to benevolent and char- 
itable objects and bear the reputation of constituting Phil- 
adelphia’s best citizens. The young men rallied to thesup- 
port of the League’s candidates, and personally canvassed 
large numbers of voters. 

What was the result? The League candidates polled a 
very fair vote, but the Republicans, by the unstinted use of 
every known means, carried through their candidates by 
large majorities in a ward where Republican majorities 
are always very large. I sat in the League headquarters 
on the evening of the election as our window-book men 
brought in their books from the various divisions. This 
inspection developed some interesting and really startling 
facts. Every Hunter Court and Placid Place voter had 
come out and deposited his ballot. It was the exception 
not to see every voter’s name in the small streets, courts, 
alleys and places ticked off. When I came to examine the 
Wainut Street, Chestnut Street and Locust Street (known 
as the aristocratic streets) lists a different state of affairs 

«was developed. Here the voter was the exception and not 
the rule. Many a block-list, containing from fifteen to 
twenty voters, would have three or four names marked off. 
The rest were apparently so indifferent, that they did not 
come out, and those who did come out voted the Republic- 
an ticket, in a majority of cases, for business reasons, fear- 
ing that an independent vote would in some way jeopard- 
ize the tariff. The League candidates polled more votes 
than the Democratic candidates, and made what must be 
considered an excellent showing in view of the fact that 
the election of a Congressman at the same time introduced 
partisanship into the contest in an agyravated form. 

This incident shows most graphically that the humbler 
classes of voters are more faithful in the use of their fran- 
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chise, due perhaps to their greater susceptibility to the 
various influences and inducements that politicians know 
so well how to use; and that the so called better class of 
voters is so indifferent that it does not take the trouble to 
come out and vote. When the voter of this class does 
come out, in nine cases out of ten he mistakenly casts his 
vote for purely partisan reasons. As Mr. Henry C. Lea, the 
historian, in speaking of this trouble, says: 

“It is not attributable to manhood suffrage, for in my reform 
labors the most dangerous enemies of reform have not been the 
ignorant and the poor, but men of wealth, of high social position 
and character, who had nothing personally to gain from political 
corruption, but who showed themselves as unfitted to exercise 
the right of suffrage as the lowest proletariat, by allowing their 
partisanship to enlist them in the support of candidates notori- 
ously bad, who happened, by control of party machinery, to ob- 
tain the regular nominations.” 

But this condition of affairs is not now quite so desper- 
ately bad as it was a few years since. There has been, 
during the past decade, a steady rise of interest in mupici- 
pal problems. This awakening has been manifested in 
numerous ways. The time was, and that not very long 
ago, when the interest in these questions was exclusively 
academic and their discussion confined to technical publi- 
cations. Now hard-headed and sagacious business men are 
devoting their attention to the subject, and we find Boards 
of Trade and Chambers of Commerce throughout the coun- 
try collecting and disseminating information about their 
cities and their needs, and seeking to stir up and instruct 
public opinion in favor of higher municipal ideals. The 

newspapers and magazines overflow with articles dealing 
with discussions of various phases of the subject. In all of 
the larger aud very many of the’smaller cities municipal 
reform organizations have been formed and are busily at 
work. The pulpit bas taken up the question, and sermons, 
lectures and preludes on the city, its needs and opportuni- 
ties, are increasingly frequent. Some churches have given 
it_systematic attention. Two notable instances occur to 
me, that of the Amity Baptist Church, of New York, and 
the Spring Garden Unitarian Society, of Philadelphia. 
The former, under the lead ofits pastor, the Rev. Leighton 
Williams, instituted a series of fortnightly Thursday 
evening conferences at his church, at which “‘ A Municipal 
Program ” was considered from the standpoint of positive 
and constructive criticism. At the latter church the min- 
ister, the Rev. William I. Nichols, gave up his Sunday 
evening meetings during February and March, to well- 
informed students of municipal problems, who considered 
their various phases and the plans suggested for their solu- 
tion. Dr. C. H. Parkhburst’s work in New York is already 
so well known as not to need further comment. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies, through their Good 
Citizenship Committees, are grappling with municipal 
iniquity in many places. A _ religious paper has al- 
ready referred to the National Conference for Good City 
Government, held in January last, as an “epoch marking”’ 
event in the advance of popular interest in good municipal 
government. The National Municipal League, an out- 
growth of this Conference, has just completed its organi- 
zation by the election of James C. Carter, Esq., one of 
America’s most distinguished lawyers, as President, and 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., of Baltimore, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The work the National League 
proposes to do is 
“to multiply the numbers, harmonize the methods, and combine 
the forees of all who realize that it is only by united action and 
organization that good citizens can secure the adoption of good 
laws and the selection of men of trained ability and proved in- 
tegrity for all municipal positions, or prevent the success of in- 
competent or corrupt candidates for public office; to promote 
the thorough investigation and discussion of the conditions and 
details of civic administration, and of the methods for selecting 
and appointing officials in American cities, and of laws and ordi- 
nances relating to such subjects; to provide fur such meetings 
and conferences, and for the preparation and circulation of such 
addresses and other literature as may seem likely to advance the 
cause of Good City Government.” , 

To sum up we may find evidence of the awakened in- 
terest in municipal reform in the increased attention of 
business men, newspapers, Magazines, churches, and in 
specially organized associations, frequent conferences and 
the National Municipal League. 

In looking back over the various attempts at reform, we 
see three clearly defined classes of effort, which may be 
called (1) the spasmodic, (2) the organized prodding, (3) 
the educational-political. All are familiar with the phase 
where a few citizens who, feeling more keenly than their 
fellows, the evils of their locality, organize themselves 
into a Citizens’ Committee, enter vigorously into a crusade 
against organized inefficiency. After some of the more objec- 
tionable men or measures have been defeated, their interest 
wanes for the lack of a spectacular situation, and in a 
short time, a few years at the most, the committee passes 
out of existence. The politicians have learned to allow 
for such outbursts of public indignation and, after keep- 
ing quiet for a while, come forth and resume their sway 
with old-time vigor ana profit (to themselves). 

This phase is succeeded by another, which follows 
naturally. The incomplete and temporary results follow- 
ing the efforts of the Citizens’ Committee fail to satisfy 
some of those who realize more keenly the shortcomings 
of their municipality, and these form an association to 
keep close watch on all public officials, expose their rascali- 
ties and keep them up to their duties. These might be 
called societies for the ‘‘ persistent prodding of delinquent 
officials.” But these organizations do not go to the root 
of the-matter. Every city should have such officials as 
would not need this watching and prodding. A public 
opinion should be created that will persistently and con- 
tinuously insist on the best and only the best officials, 
who would regard their positions as those of honor and trast 
and to be discharged by the same painstaking care and fore- 
sight that a similar position in a large corporation would 
demand. 

To create this persistent and continuous and, I must 
add, conscious demand for good city government, is the 
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problem to which the municipal reformers must address 
themselves. Already there have been formed organizations 
to attain this end. The two most prominent examples of a 
** political-educational” association are to be found in the 
Municipal League, of Philadelphia, and the City Club, of 
New York, with its system of affiliated Good Government 
Clubs, 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia aims to overcome 
the indifference and apathy of citizens, to organize the 
good against the bad, and to ingtruct citizens in their du- 
ties. Space will not permit of Any extended description of 
its methods, or of those of the City Club. Briefly stated, 
the League is working to organize in every ward and elec- 
tion division of Philadelphia those who are desirous of se- 
curing better city government. The work of these subor- 
dinate associations will be to carry out, on a smaller: scale 
and in the political unit of our system, the aims and ob- 

ects of the League, to bring out the voters ; in a’word, to 
organize a “‘machine’’.tosecure good government. One illus- 
tration will suffice. The 14th Division Association of the 
Seventh Ward Association, at the municipal election in 
February last, when these were no ward officers to elect, 
nominated suituble candidates for the various division 
election offices, and then made a house-to-house canvass, 
with the result that they secured 39 votes for the League 
eandidate, as against 104 votes for the Republican candi- 
date, with no impending issue or dramatic situation to 
arouse independent action. The Republicans, fearing de- 
feat, made a coalition with the Democrats, whereby the 
politicians defeated the Leaguers, demonstrating once 
again, if that was necessary, that politicians are poiiticians 
first, and Democrats or Republicans afterward, and that 
when confronted with a real danger in the independent 
vote, they unite for mutual protection. I cite this instance 
to illustrate the kind of work which the League seeks to do 
and is doing. 

The City Club of New York has set before itself the 
same end asthe Municipal League, namely, to create a 
public sentiment that will be intolerant of bad government. 
It has fostered the formation of Good Government Clubs 
in all parts of New York. These clubs are social and only 
in a general way conform to the Assembly districts. They 
are smaller city clubs and are workiog with enthusiasm 
and zeal. The misdeeds of Tammany supply a dramatic 
stimulant (largely wanting elsewhere) that is at once pow- 
erful and effective. These clubs turn their attention to 
whatever promises good results. Last autumn they nomi- 
nated and elected several members of the State Assembly, 
and recently they have been active in making valuable sug- 
gestions to the Constitutional Convention of New York, 
now in session, along the lines of giving to cities self-gov- 
ernment. They are at present preparing for the mayoralty 
fight of next fall. 

The names and methods of these two organizations are 
being widely copied, and municipal leagues and city clubs 
are springing up all over the country. What is tobe the 
result of this increased activity and awakened interest ? 
Not a revolution, but an evolution in public sentiment 
which, reacting on public officials, will bring about ‘im- 
proved methods, improved administration, and perma- 
nently higher, if not the highest possible municipal stand- 
ards. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE WORKINGMAN'S VIEW OF MUNICIPAL 
REFORM. 


BY JAMES P. ARCHIBALD, 
RECORDING SECRETARY OFTHE CENTRAL LaBOR UNtON, N. Y. 








In my opinion the cause of municipal corruption in New 
York City is the indifference of the people to the affairs of 
their own city ; in fact,a want of what may be termed 
judicial pride. Our citizens should be stimulated to a 
higher apprecciation of the great city in which they have 
the privilege of residing. New York, on account of its 
natural advantages, with a good government, could be 
made one of the most remarkable cities in the world ; but 
for some years past it has been ruled by men who have 
been actuated solely and only by mercenary motives. Un- 
til that spiritis eradicated New York will continue to be 
so ruled and so misgoverned. 

One important cause of the strength of Tammany is the 
ignorance of the people themselves in municipal affairs. 
They do not, for instance, know what has been done for 
the residents of other cities. In Europe, in cities of not 
one-quarter the population of New York, they are far 
ahead of us inthe art of munic:,al government. Com- 


-paratively small cities in. England own:their own gas 


works, and some of them own their own street railways to 
the great advantage of the people. The irrigation scheme 
of the city of Birmingham, England, is not only a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism but it is controlled by the people. 
They have there a bath-house system so conducted that a 
poor map, for the small sum of eight cents, can secure a 
first-class Turkish or Russian bath. That system has been 
in use for the last seven years and has been a great suc- 
cess, The baths have nct only been well patronized by 
the general public, but, notwithstanding the cheapness of 
the service, they have been a source of profit to the munici- 


_ pal government. 


The most important point in connection with a reform in 
the government of New York is that the people shall re- 
ceive a municipal education. They need to be instructed 
on the possibilities of municipal. government. If they 
were so instructed the government of their city would 
soon b2 improved ; they would take a natural pride in 
making it as greatif not greater than any other city in 
the world. 

It may be asked how the laboring men themselves are 
responsible for the evils of the bad government from which 
we suffer. The total labor vote in the city of New York is 
about forty-five thousand. The Jabor vote in favor of [am- 
mapy is principally the vote of those towhom employment 
is given in one way and another by that organization. I 
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vote is something in the neighborhood of thirty 
in New 


cerned, unless the 1 reform organizations can clear- 
ly demonstrate to t ple that they have no intention 
of tolerating in this new movement even the faintest 
shadow of “ bossism,”’ it will not succeed. Unless reform 
comes in its truest and most ennobling sense the people 
of this city will be suspicious of the movement and will 
take no part in it. 

The working people, as a rule, have a keen sense of what 
is right and equitable. Within the last three or four 
years particularly they have become better informed than 
ever before on economic questions even of a local char- 
acter; a8 @ conseque.tce, they are able to distinguish be- 
tween honest and sham refoym. In past elections I do not 
think the working people have been led by the political 
parties; they have merely thoughtlessly followed, some- 
times on account of some minor pretense on the part of 
Tammany leaders of serving their interests. 

Ip case what is called the reform element should succeed 
in this city, and its leaders strictly adhere to what should 
be their ideal of bringing about a better government, they 
should see to it that the city shall own the gas works as it 
already owns its water works. The city should also own 
the means of transit—should construct it, equip it and 
operate it; in fact, I think that the city should refuse 
franchises to individuals for any enterprise that citizens 
use as the public. I would also favor the abolition of 
Commissioners of Departments, and have the executive 
administration of every department in the city vested in 
an individual of character and capacity—in other words 
one headed departments—and each should be responsible to 
the Mayor, and the Mayor to the people. The Mayor, of 
course, should have the power of removal after trial or for 
good cause. 

Police corruption in New York has been largely caused 
by the political system under which the city government 
is conducted at the present time. No single individual 
Police Commissioner, if he were the head of that depart- 
ment, would ever dare to be guilty of bad management— 
as we have for several weeks past seen exposed in the daily 
journals—nor would he tolerate the bad conduct on the 
part of police captains and the subordinates of that de- 
partment which we have seen described, provided it was 
within the power of the Mayor to remove him. 

In regard to the saloon and its relation to the labor 
vote, I will say that I do not now, nor did I ever believe 
that the saloon influences the honest, reputable me- 
chanic or workingman. It is only those who have 
practically abandoned themselves to the use of intox- 
icating liquor, who are the slaves of the drink hab- 
it, that have submitted themselves. to the baneful in- 
fluences of the saloon. That class is in a large mi- 
nority. A fact that seems to be generally lost sight of is 
that the saloon of to-day is entirely different from what it 
was fifteen years ago. It no longer exercises the influence 
in politics that it once did. I refer,to the open character 
of the saloon, which is really now a barroom, and is 
simply a place for drinking. It has ceased to be the club 
room it was once, where men could get together and con- 
verse on all sorts of subjects, and more especially ‘‘ talk 
politics.”” The back room, provided with tables and chairs, 
where men were in the habit of spending their evenings in 
this way, has become a thing of the past. In former times, 
when such a condition of affairs existed, the customers of 
the saloon were doubtless subject to the influence of its 
proprietor, who in that way was, to a certain extent, a 
power in politics. Church clubs and social organizations 
are taking the place of the saloon as meeting places where 
men can converse, The Church club, however, does not 
always meet the exigencies of the working people. The 
clubs attached to the Catholic churches, for instance, are 
only open to Catholics; but a man would naturally like to 
meet at a club many men who did not happen to be of his 
own religion. Such organizations would, in my opinion, 
better serve their purpose if they were non-sectarian. There 
is not yet an antidote for the saloon. What such working- 
men as patronize it need is some magnetic attraction to 
keep them away from it. 

At the present time I think the working people feel 
stropger and more hopeful in regard to the cause of mu- 
nicipal reform than they ever did before. They are begin- 
ning to look at the whole subject in a more thoughtful 
and sensible way. They are more sanguine of success even 
than they were in 1886, when Henry George ran for Mayor 
against Roosevelt and Hewitt. 

New York City. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CITIZENS’ LEAGUE, 
BY HENRY EDWARD ROOD. 


There is being tried in New York City at present a socio- 
logical experiment which is attracting the attention of 
many thoughtful persons, and its outcome will be awaited 
with great interest. So far it has to do with but one sub- 
ject—the riddance of disorderly houses and disreputable 
habitués of them; but it may develop into a system prac- 
tically endless, so far as the field thereby opened is con- 
cerned, 

Mrs. Mary F. Sallade purchased the building No. 58 
West Twenty-fourth Street, some five years ago, and has 
invested there about $25,000. In the basement and on the 
gtound floor she conducts business of legitimate nature. 
The remainder of the house she uses as a dwelling for her- 
self and for several others who rent furnished rooms. 
There is nothing to prove that any but highly respectable 
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persons are her tenants. During the past few years Mrs. 
Sallade has seen property in almost every other section of 
the city increase greatly in value, while her own has re- 
mained at astandstill, wholly because the block in which 
it is situated, Twenty-fourth Street, between Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue, has contained four or more disorderly 
houses, she asserts, and because the pavements are pa- 
trolled at night by disreputable women and dissipated 
men. 

So unchecked have been the actions of the persons re- 
ferred to that she has suffered pecuniary losses, she adds, 
owing to the fact that respectable women, who would 
otherwise be her customers, refuse to venture to her place 
of business. Furthermore she says that for three years 
she has been forced to have her only daughter, now eleven 
years old, live away from her, in order that she might not 
be contaminated. Mrs. Sailade’s most serious charges 
have been indorsed by other reputable property owners 
who say they cannot rent their houses because of the pres- 
ence of bad characters in the street. 

Mrs. Sailade started single-handed to clear every disor- 
derly house from the block mentioned, and to prevent 
women from patrolling the pavement at night, She says 
she could procure no assistance from the police, so she ob- 
tained evidence personally by invading one house with a 
gentleman eager to aid in the work. The newspapers 
unanimously loaned powerful support, and already four 
houses have been closed, and unfortunates, who have hith- 
erto walked the pavements there, are missing from their 
old haunts. That in itself is a good result; but a far 
more important one is the formation of a Citizens’ League, 
which numbers among its members a majority, lam in- 
formed, of all tenents and owners of property in the block. 
Two days after they had organized the disorderly houses 
were closed. The intention of the League is not to disband, 
but to continue permanently guarding the interests of 
that block ; and if its members are in earnest they cannot 
fail. 

One necessary feature of this campaign, however, has 
not been touched upon so far as my information is con- 
cerned. The houses are closed, the furniture has been 
carted away, and the poor women who led a miserable ex- 
istence within the sepulchers of brick and brownstone have 
disappeared. But whither? They have been driven out 
of that particular block, but in all probability they are 
leading unchanged lives elsewhere. 

Mrs. Sallade and her associates in the League are busi- 
ness men and women ; architects, publishers, photograph- 
ers, lawyers, and merchants, for example. They acted 
purely upon “‘ business principles,” like the government 
of certain Western commonwealths which drove from their 
borders into neighboring States the tatterdemalion 
“ armies ” of Coxey, Fry, et al, a few months ago. The 
instant the League was formed, before the disorderly 
houses were closed, its members should have provided a 
place for the fallen women to have gone other than the 
police court; a place amid new surroundings if possible, 
where they could have been helped to reform. Probably 
nine out of tea would have refused to try for better things, 

but the possible exception remained. This, however, does 
not lessen the success of that which Mrs. Sallade set out to 
do. 

Practica) students of the “‘ under” side of life in great 
cities like New York now realize one truth: Where crime 
and vice and poverty are to be held in check there must be 
local organizations of good citizens. This principle of con- 
trol has been understood Jong by that marvelously organ- 
ized political machine, the Tammany Society. In its 
strongholds on the East Side of New York, where theou- 
sands upon thousands swarm in tenement houses, euch 
election district, comprising perhaps not more than a sin- 
gle block, is looked after by a captain who knows every 
man, woman and child residing therein; their ages, race, 
color, religion if any, occupation, and of course their polit- 
ical belief. As soon as a new family moves into one of 
those vast tenements, it becomes the business of the district 
captain to acquaint himself with all obtainable facts per- 
taining tothem. When a strong “‘ worker’ for the ma- 
chine gets into a police court as defendant, the district cap- 
tain can be of great assistance tohim. When he wants 
employment, the captaiu can speak a good word, often 
effective. The captain can send the “ worker’s’’ aged rela- 
tive to an institution to be cared for free of charge; hecan 
Bet the heeler’s wife into a hospital when ill, and nearly 
always manages to provide room ina crowded public school 
for the same person’s child, if such de-ire is expressed. In 
a word, the captain looks after the physical well-being of 
the residents of his district, and in turn they stick to him 
politically through thick and thin. 

Why shouldn’t this principle be adopted by good citi- 
zens everywhere ? Imagine the change for betterment 
were New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago or other 
centers of population divided into districts, one to each 
block, having within each a compact organization of 

Christian men and women willing to keep their respective 

neighborhoods free from wickedness and poverty. Even 

so small a number as three women and three men could do 
wonders in the normal city bleck. By protesting against 
uncleanliness and showing how it can be remedied, by de- 
manding of landlords good plumbing and other sanitation, 
much sickness would be averted. Were the local league 
large enough, one section could teach ignorant women to 
cook food properly and what food to provide. Another 
could instruct in sewing, another in nursing. The men 
could go before the Grand Jury, if necessary, and obtain 
indictments for owners and lessees of property used for 
illegal purposes ; but this would not be necessary if once 
the police learned of the league’s existence. However, 
they would find plenty to do in assisting poor neighbors to 
employment, by demanding that gutters, streets and 
sewers be kept in repair, and by insisting upon sufficient 
public school accommodations, : 
During the terrible distress prevailing last winter, I can 
state from personal knowledge, the very poor who pur- 
ehased coal by the bucket paid at the rate of twelve to 
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sixteen dollars per ton. They were compelled to expend 
two or three times the market rate for food, clothing, even 
for furniture in some cases, because they could order but a 
minimum of each. It is an expensive matter to be very 
poor. The local league could remedy such extortions. 

It may be remarked that in tenement regions all the resi- 
dents are too poor to allow of such work. This condition 
has not been found by the writer. Excepting in a very 
few sections of the cities with which I am familiar, there 
are sure to be some who, by banding together in the cause 
of humanity, could accomplish work well-nigh revolu- 
tionary. 

The main idea to be keptin mind is the absolute neces- 
sity of having each league care for so small a territory 
that its members could become personally acquainted 
with each resident. Thus, when the father of a family 
should suffer sickness or die, those dependent upon him 
could be cared for. When a prisoner were released from 
restraint he could have work and encouragement instead 
of rebuffs and despair. The girl who stumbled could be 
steadied by strong hands. And the habitual wrongdoer, 
be he beggar, thief, gambler or other, could be singled out 
for merited punishment. The local organization could 
hold saloons to their legal restrictions. It could prevent 
professional mendicants from imposing upon charitable 
persons. Because it could have the power resulting from 
definite knowledge of each man, woman and child within 
its confines would its worth be inestimable. 

There are defects many and serious in the plan thus 
sketched, but I believe they could he remedied by experi- 
ence. Atany rate, the success attending the first step 
which Mrs. Sallade and her associates recently took makes 
worthy of consideration the idea of local leagues to en- 
force good government, and to lend assistance in warding 
off poverty. 

Crime will not disappear, and the poor we shall have 
with us always; but why not diminish them by ninety- 
nine per cent. ? 

New Yor City. 


HOW BAD MEN ARE CHOSEN TO RULE. 


BY FULTON M°MAHON, 


One of the greatest living theologians has published an 
essay in which he brings home to Christian citizens the 
duty of making their influence felt in politics. It does;not, 
perhaps, detract from the absolute value of the exhortation 
to know that the celebrated author has, during a long life 
in a ring-ridden city, never cast a ballot; butit incites re- 
flection. This excellent man clearly belongs to the better— 
indeed what ought to be the best “‘element.” His neigh- 
bors are of the same general class. When he and they dis- 
cuss problems of sociology and local administration, much 
is said about foreign illiterates, the great undercurrent of 
official immorality, the deterioration of civic virtue, and 
the exploitation by bad men of politics as a business. Yet 
in that neighborhood, which contains no ignorant immi- 
grants and no professional politicians, there are, within 
one block, twenty-five homes that did not send a single 
voter to the pells last year. 

Who is to blame if our cities are badly governed ? Let 
us look at New York. Some men of intelligence and 
reputed character are publicly declaring that the city is 
not only well, but excellently governed. This, however, 
need not deter us from affirming that the metropoiis 
presents nearly every phase of bad municipal administra- 
tion. Great effort is constantly making to correct these 
evils by improving the form of the government. Since the 
city is a quasi-corporation, a creature of the State, it has 
been easy to experiment with theories by tinkering with 
the charter. It may safely be said that these alterations, 

so far as they were conscious efforts to improve matters, 
were nearly all induced by the bad character of the men 
who were in power when the changes were demanded. 
Good men did not realize that in adopting, and relying 
upon, such means to remedy evils they were abandoning 
the one ground on which they could stand in ultimate 
victory. They have gone on perfecting a system which 
only serves the evil purposes of bad men a little better 
than did the old systems. This should be kept in mind, 
also, by the people who are expecting great reforms 
through the action of the present Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Itis a fact beyond dispute that our existing form of 
local government is adequate to all our needs. Ifthe right 
kind of men were in control, a few minor modifications, 
conservatively made, would afford us as good an adminis- 
tration of public affairs as we may reasonably desire. 

The trouble is not in our institutions, imperfect as they 
doubtless are. The crying necessity for reform springs 
from the fact that while our institutions are representative 
theoretically, our public officials are not so, actually. The 
normal operation of social and political laws would only 
rarely and sporadically elevate to positions of trust and 
power serch men as now give the character to our munici- 
pal public service. The question thus raised concerns the 
explanation of this unnatural condition of things. What 
prevents the best men from being chosen to office? This 
question need, perhaps, not to be answered ; for we know 
there are numerous considerations, not here relevant, that © 
commonly preclude the selection of the very best men on 
the ground of non-availability. But what isthe hindrance 
to the choice of good men and fit ? 

Do good citizens knowingly elect bad officials? Yes, in 
many instances. Sometimes they are deceived, but too 
often they are morally responsibie for great public wrongs. 
Blind partisanship in national politics conduces to the sac- 
rifice of principle in local matters as a means hallowed by 
anend. ‘“ Our ticket, tho Satan head it” is the motto of 
thousands who dare not utter it. This same spirit has to 
be contended with in every effort looking to an extension 
of civil service reform. Indeed, the city problem is nothing 
else than that. Men who take this or that view of the 
tariff and who have come to blame the very weather or the 
opposition party cannot readily be brought to forego any 
even imaginary partisan advantage by the discontinuance 
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of the patronage system. The local machine {is 40 
buiit that its cogs form an integral part of: the national 
complex. Patronage is the oil that makes it go. That 
which the Nation and State afford is not enough, especially 
when the party is in opposition; so the local spoils must 
be used. Campaign funds are raised and treated in a like 
manner. Such mutuality of tickling leads to a hopeless 
entanglement of national and local interests. Moreover, 
the city men who really go into politics on principle gen- 
erally confine their appreciative participation to national 
affairs ard naturally regard the local organizations mere- 
ly as means to national success. But meantime the vital 
local matters of taxation, justice, order, health and com- 
fort have been made to sink or swim with the wholly 
irrelevant contest over high and low tariff. Yes, let it again 
be replied, good citizens do knowingly elect bad men to 
local offices, and for no better reason than that a-party 
boss has said the iocal sacrifice conditions national victory. 
When this question is seriously considered in all its as- 
pects, Christian men must see that morality as well as ex- 
pediency enters into it. Shall attachment to political 
theories usurp the place of conscience ? 

Many citizens who see the unreasonableness of choosing 
city officials on a national platform continue to support 
this system, on the ground that no other is practicable. 
Such is the refuge of all men who have no real faith in the 
moral principles they profess. Very few thinkers any 
longer pretend that there is a true analogy between Mu- 
nicipal and State or Federal government. An assumed 
analogy of this kind has been the cause of great confusion 
in the modern treatment of the subject. It would, further, 
explain in large measure why Mr. Bryce is able to state so 
positively that our institutions break down in cities. It 
has also brought about the present condition of the unin- 
formed public mind, which honestly imagines that these 
or those opinions regarding national policy are proper 
qualifications for a local court clerk or tax officer. With 
the further spread of right ideas about civil service such 
false conceptions will cease to confuse intelligent minds. 
But the men who reject non-partisan city government 
solely on the ostensible ground of impractibility, expose 
themselves either to the charge vf moral insincerity or to 
the imputation of self-interested action. 

Granting that there is rightfully no politics in local 
affairs such as police justice and street-cleaning, men of 
character and intelligence are bound in the performance of 
their simplest public duty to combine their efforts to elim- 
inate this irrelevant and disturbing element. Shall the 
Christian merchant be driven to commercial cheating be- 
cause, forsooth, the failure to adopt such an expedient may 
give his business competitor an advantage? Where, in 
that event, is his Christianity ? Shall the Christian citi- 
zen of one national party continue his support of an un- 
natural and immoral intermingling of unrelated interests 
—shall he refuse to lend his aid to obtaining a purely busi- 
ness administration of local affairs—because, forsooth, such 
action may threaten to strengthen the other national 
party ? Where, in thatevent, is his Christianity ? Observe 
that this is not illegitimately identifyinga popular reform 
movement with our religion. We are assuming that the 
men so appealed to honestly entertain the conviction,.as 
great numbers avowedly do, that the now prevalent bal- 
ancing and trading of national and local interests are 
wrong and unnecessary save as they may seem to be de- 
manded by expediency. And since when has mere diffi- 
culty of realization become a sufficient excuse for the 
abandonment of ideals? If we know, or are convinced, 
that a thing is right, we are bound to make it practicable. 
The attainment of a personal Christian character is not a 
result, but a process and an unending striving after the 
unattainadle. So also there is no practicable perfection in 
human society or government, but a Christian citizenship 
has no right to follow the line of least resistance. 

There are.some reJigionists of correct lives who refuse to 
employ the services in any capacity of persons holdiog a 
different faith from theirown. Wedo not regard this as 
a high type of religion. No more can we accept as a high 
standard of Christian citizenship the man who does not 
believe a neighbor of another political faith worthy to be 
intrusted with local administrative functions. A little 
observation will disclose how amazingly common this at- 
titude is among men whose first law of mind and action 
should be charity. Universal mugwumpery would be a sad 
state for a free people, and fortunately impossible; but 
it need not impair a man’s party loyalty one iota to 
declare and prove himself absolutely and unqualifiedly 
an Independent in municipal elections. Until intelligent 
Christian men take this broad view, and also flee the re- 
proach of indifference to civic obligations, there is little 
ground for hope that our cities will speedily be freed from 
ring rule. 

New YorK City. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND THE TENEMENT- 
HOUSE PROBLEM. 





BY THE REV, JOHN B. DEVINS, 





“I am going to write an article when I. have time to 
show that the prevalent idea about tenement houses is all 
wrong. They are not as bad as they are represented; I 
would not mind living in one myself.”” These words ex- 
press the judgment of a man prominent in charitable work 
in this city for nearly half a century. 

‘“‘Why did I sell my house and move to Harlem? Why, 
that double tenement three doors away drove me out. 
When I saw it rising, rather when I heard that the land 
had been bought for a tenement house, I sold out before 
the neighborhood was spoiled.’’, This is the opinion 
of a property owner, influenced solely by his thorough 
knowledge of the city. 

It is a singular feature of these remarks, that they were 
made by the same man in a conversation not lasting ten 
minutes. They probably voice the prevailing sentiments 
regarding tenement houses, Between the two lies the 
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truth; every tenement house is not so bad as some are 
painted ; many are worse than the darkest picture can por- 
tray. There is great room for itaprovement in them all. 
The future of the city depends largely upon the children 
now dwelling in these buildings. The relation of the 
municipal government to the tenement-house problem is 
so vital that philanthropists and politicians are beginning 
to heed the warning voices of those who live and labor 
among the poor. 

One cannot present the tenement-house problem on 
paper; he cannot draw a picture sufficiently vivid to be 
lifelike. The camera fails here also; you cannot photo 
graph an odor. The stereopticon tells only half the truth ; 
you cannot flash a dwarfed intellect or a stunted soul upon 
canvas. To understand very much about the homes of the 
poor, you must live with the people and live as they live ; 
you must sleep where they sleep, and sleep as they sleep in 
their poorly ventilated rooms; you must eat what they eat, 
with quality frequently sacrificed to quantity; you must 
breathe the foul air which they are obliged to inhale, often 
through no fault of their own ; you must walk through the 
filthy streets in which they are compelled to spend much 
of their time, because some one withholds the small parks to 
which they are entitled ; you must read the cheap literature 
which they read, quality again being a secondary matter ; 
you must climb the steps of the dark and often ill-smelling 
stairs which lead to their * room,” or *‘room and bedroom,”’’ 
where frequently five or six persons live, eat, sleep and 
die; you must undergo privation as they do—unjustly, it 
seems to them sometimes, and to others also; you must go 
to bed hungry and fall asleep from exhaustion after walk- 
ing for hours looking for work ; you must hear the land- 
lord, or worse, his agent, insisting on the rent already over- 
due, when you have not a dime in the house; you 
must meet the insurance agent, whose weekly visits alone 
seem to stand between you and the Potter’s field; you 
must listen to your children crying for bread when there is 
not a crust in the cupboard, nor a penny in the purse to 
supply it; you must watch your wife or child suffer and 
waste and die, when the prescription lies on the table and 
you cannot get the medicine for lack of money; you must 
know something of these every-day experiences of hundreds 
of families, before you can understand very much about 
the Tenement-House Problem and its relation to the 
Municipal Government. 

If those who influence pubiic opinion realized what a 
terrible danger to the city the tenement house as an insti- 
tution is, a wonderful change would take place. Much is 
expected from the Tenement House Commission appointed 
by Governor Flower, which is to report to the Legislature 
next winter. Efforts to purify politics or to raise the moral 
standard of the city will be of little avail while the source 
of the trouble remains untouched. Superintendent Byrnes 
of the New York Police Department, is quoted as saying, 
recently : 


“The tenements are one of the biggest cogs in the machine 
which makes criminals, male and female. The associations of 
the tenement districts are dangerous—no one knows it better 
than I—both to the purity of Women and the honesty of men. 
That the overcrowding of the tenements must fill childish minds 
with vicious and wicked knowledge is certain. That a large 
proportion of our population lives in such environment cannot 
but be a serious menace to society.” 


Many interesting facts about the people living in the so- 
called ‘slum ” district have just been presented by Carroll 
D. Wright, the United States Commissioner of Labor. In 
this city there was, at the time of the investigation, one 
liquor saloon to every 200 persons; but in the slum dis- 
trict canvassed there was one saloon to every 129 persons. 
The foreign-born are 42.23 per cent. of the total population, 
while in the slum district they are 62.58 percent. The 
percentage of illiterate is 1.16 for the entire native-born 
population, and 14.06 of the foreign-born, the percentage 
for both being 7.69; while for the slum population the per- 
centage of the native-born who are illiterate is 7.20, and of 
the foreign-born 57.69, the percentage of both being 46.65. 
Of the whole number of voters in the city 49,98 per cent. 
are foreign-born, while in the slum district canvassed 62.44 
per cent. are foreign-born. 

The Municipal Government cannot overlook the lessons 
contained in those startling figures. The tenement house 
has come to stay. It is seemingly a necessary feature of 
our city life; but something may be done to mitigate a 
ills. Who is responsible for the overcrowding and the filthy 
condition of many of the tenement houses, with all their 
attendant evils—physical, mental and moral ? 

1. The people themselves are largely responsible for 
their own condition. Not a few of them are shiftless, and 
their dirty rooms and many discomforts are the natural 
fruits of laziness. Many, who could have more room and 
better surroundings, refuse, from sentiment, to avail them- 
selves of the rapid transit facilities already secured in the 
suburbs, where better homes and cheaper rents can be ob- 
tained. A life-long residence in a certain house or in a 
given ward is often urged as the reason for condemning 
the children of the rising generation to a tenement-house 
training. . 

The country is longing for the labor which they can sup- 
ply but will not. Hundreds of abandoned farms in New 
England can be purchased fora song. Thousands of fam- 
ilies now dependent upon charity could be sent to the coun- 
try every year, with profit to city and country alike; but 
very few of them will go. They prefer the bustle of the city’s 
streets to the lonelinessof the country road ; they choose 
rather to suffer hardships here to-day hoping for better 
things to-morrow, than accept smaller but certain wages 
there ; they dread the cold, bleak days of winter; they 
know they will be homesick, and generally they are, when 
they yield to the importunities of friends, and make a 
change, and all too frequently they return to their dingy 
roows and dry bread and black coffee. The time may come 
that those who are furnishing relief to chronic cases will 
say toa man: “Here isan opportunity for you and your 
family to go to the country, where you can at least earn a 
living and be free from charity. Unless there is some 
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good reason why you cannot go, you must leave the city 
or relief of every kind will be withdrawn. Neither the 
city, the church nor any charitable society will support 
you here.” Such a decision would effect a revolution in 
charitable work. 

2. The landlords who hold their tenement property as 
they do their railroad stock, simply as an income-producer, 
are responsible for much of the evils of the tenement 
houses. And what makes one’s blood boil is that much of 
the miserable tenement property is owned by people con- 
sidered reputable. The worst te ent house I ever saw 
before I came to live among t class of houses was 
owned by a religious corporation; anda more tyrannical 
agent it has never been my misfortune to meet than the 
one who represented those who are to hear the ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it [or ye did it not], unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it [or yedid it not], untome.” The 
landlord whose one thought is the amount of rent which 
his property will bring in, is doing more to fill the courts 
with criminals, and the almshouse with paupers, and the 
asylums with insane, and graves with little children than 
he will care to acknowledge by and by. 

One evening, in a pastoral call very near the chapel 
‘whose people I serve, a woman opened the door and said 
through the darkness: “Are you the plumber?” AsI 
was only the visitor my visit was not so much appreciated 
asit would have been if I had been able to repair the 
water pipes. The patient mother showed me the sink filled 
with refuse, due to poor plumbing ; three or four times 
within as many days she had gone to the agent of the 
house and begged him, for her children’s sake, to have the 
pipes mended. I did not leave any tracts there. I did not 
pray aloud. I did not quite dare to do so, for an impreca- 
tory prayer might be misunderstood. While I stood by 
the sink talking to the woman, a full pail of slops came 
into it from an upper floor. With her children clinging to 
her dress or playing around her on the floor, she dipped 
out the dirty water without a word, and I went home ; 
but not to sleep. Some day a funeral will be held in that 
room, and it will be my duty to comfort the broken-hearted 
mother, by calling the death of her darling child an act of 
Providence. But she may know, as I certainly should, who 
is directly responsible for the funeral. 

Last winter more than a thousand unemployed men, 
willing to work for a dollar a day rather than be entirely 
dependent upon charity, were asked to clean tenement- 
house cellars on the East Side. Inthree months morethan 
8,900 barrels of refuse were removed. From the cellar of a 
double house in which several families live whom I visit 
regularly, fifty: barrels were taken out, much of it of.a 
character too revolting to describe, and the odors rising 
from these piles of decaying matter penetrate to every one 
of the scores of rooms in which the tenants live. 

In one house which we renovated refuse oozed out con- 
stantly into the sleeping room through which the broken 
pipe ran. In another house a child died of diphtheria due 
to defective plumbing, just before our men began to work 
there. While a second child was ill with the same disease 
the family moved into another tenement house carrying 
the germs with them. Suppose a son of the landlord in 
whose dilapidated building diphtheria is raging dies from 
the disease carried in the clothing made by thetenant! It 
would not be unnatural fora mother to cover her sick child 
with the garments to protect it from thecold. Would the 
woman, or the landlord who neglected his property, be re- 
sponsible for the death ? This is not a fanciful picture ; a 
young bride died not long ago from a disease carried from 
the tenement houseof her mother in clothing made by a 
tenant. 

A long step will be taken toward the solution of the 
problem when every landlord knows the condition of his 
property, and puts himselfin the glace of his tenant, and 
his own lovely children in the place of the children of the 
poor. Grant that some of the tenants are shiftless and dirty 
and ungrateful ; not all of them areworthless. A humane 
landlord can do more than a pastor to effect many reforms. 
Let him have a standard in his house sufficiently high to 
overcome the habits of which complaint is made. Let the 
tenants know that the man who collects their rents is their 
friend as well as their landlord. If he could have his wife 
and children accompany him sometimes when he visits his 
houses, the millennium would seem to be dawning to those 
whose lives are bounded by four walls. 

In order to relieve distress, or even to symyathize with 
it, one must know about it, however depressing the 
knowledge may make him. To show the kindness which 
one feels, he must give thought to the subject, even tho it 
be forbidding, or even repulsive. To many people a tene- 
ment house is synonymous with everything that is vile 
and unclean, and some of the buildings deserve their un- 
savory reputation. The true lover of hiscity will not shut 
his eyes to the actual condition of the homes of the poor, 


nor refuse to visit them because he may meet offensive 


smells? ragged children, drunken men and frowzy women. 
And not until the New Yorker, and especially the landlord, 
knows as much of lower New York and of the bordersof the 
city uptown, as he does of the Whitechapel district in Lon- 
don, will there be a change in existing conditions. A 
knowledge of the facts will be sufficient to insure a refor- 
mation; no further appeal will be necessary, 

If several landlords would join forces and erect a few 
model tenement houses, they would confer a boon upon the 
poor and upon the city beyond the power of words to ex- 
press. Half a dozen or more capitalists might become 
landlords by buying a block of tenement property, tearing 
down the miserable buildings which now shelter hundreds 
of families and thousands of individuals, and erecting a 
tenement house which would be to New York what the 
Peabody Houses are to London. Much as the poor need-re- 
lief, direct or by work, and as much as the children-and in- 
valids need summer outings, they need still more to have 
better homes. Give the laboring man a proper place: for 
himself and his family ‘to live in; give his wife and children 
small parks near their humble homes, and secure ‘suitable 
work for the father, and discontent wil] cease, Labor and 
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capital will beone. The strike and the lockout will be un- 
known. The social problem will be easily solved. 

- The effect of a model tenement in a neighborhood is ben- 
eficial from every point of view—physically, economically 
and morally. Besides the direct effect upon the tenants of 
the building itself, the standard of cleanliness is raised for 
blocks around. The landlord of the neighboring property 
must keep his windows whole and his plumbing in repair, 
or his tenants will “ give notice.” Observation shows that 
improved dwellings are_a formidable rival of the‘corner 
yroggeries. I have a k of houses in mind where I 
should be glad to see the first Model Tenement House 
erected; and I never pass it in my pastoral calls without 
hoping that I may see the dingy rear tenements and the 
overcrowded ones in front give way to a building which 
shall raise the moral standard of the neighborhood. 

“Give us figures, to prove that capitalists can make a 
paying investment,” says a friend, “and your dream will 
be realized.” London is far ahead of New York in the 
question of Model Tenements. The Peabody Houses, for 
icstance, are no longer an experiment. Each year a report 
is published showing that, aside from philanthropic con- 
siderations, improved dwellings are a success, A large 
amount of capital has been invested in these buildings, but 
the return warrantsall the outlay. A fair return upon the 
investment is shown every year. Liverpool and Glasgow 
have similar houses, which,give the same result. The 
hou-es of A. T, White, in Brooklyn, are also illustrations 
of the principle that *‘ philanthropy and five per cent.” are 
possiblein tenement property. It is not risking one’s rep- 
utation as a prophet to promise a return of five or six per 
cent. upon an investment of one or two million dollars. 
Boston is far ahead of New York in providing decent 
homes for its poorer classes. The experiments already 
made in this city have proved very satisfactory ; but they 
have been on too small a scale to make an impression upon 
the city as a whole, or even upon large sections of any 
tenement district. 

8. The municipal government has the tenement-house 
problem entirely in its hands, so far as poor buildings, 
new buildings and cleanliness go. The Czar of all the 
Russias does not possess greater power over his subjects 
than does the Board of Health over the tenements 
of New York. The sanitation sub committee of the Eust 
Side Relief Work Committee, to which reference has been 
made, began its work of relieving the destitute last winter 
by securing the approval of the Board of Health, and its re- 
lations to that department have been most cordial from 
the first. Nota few houses, where the filth was greater 
than usual, were reported to headquarters, and in every 
case action was taken immediately. When our expressed 
wishes failed to move the landlord’s heart, a line to 301 
Mott Street produced an upheaval instantly. President 
Wilson and his associates in the department gave us every 
possible assistance. My experience in that work, and as 
an East Side pastor,convinces me that the city can do what- 
ever it decides to be wise to do in the way of tenement 
house reform. This is not casting blame upon the Board 
of Health, but it is holding the city officials responsible for 
some of the tenement-house evils. The contagious dis- 
eases occupy so much time that less pressing prublems 
suffer. Weare so busy in painting the pump, that there is 
no time left for cleaning the poisoned well, to borrow a fig- 
ure from Mr. Moody. Friends urged that one result of the 
winter’s work should be presentation of a bill to the Legisla- 
ture embodying new provisions in existing laws that would 
insure cleaner houses in the future. But it was soon dis- 
covered that the Board of Health has already in its posses- 
sioa every possible statute than can be desired, but that it 
has not the means to enforcethem. What is needed is not 
more enactment, but more enforcement ; not more statutes, 
but more inspectors; not more laws, but more suits 
brought under existing laws. As the Health Department 
has not sufficient money at its command, an additional ap- 
propriation of $100,000 used in preventing crime would seem 
to be a better investment than the same amount spent in 
puuishing the criminals, largely the offspring of the tene- 
ment house. 

Among other things essentialin the solution of the ten- 
ement-house problem in this city are these: A thorough 
study of the needs of the deserving poor, patient education 
for slovenly or ignorant tenants, model tenements erected 
by philanthropic capitalists, and persistent prosecution of 
careless or refractory landlords. The Board of Health, 
whose machinery is so efficient in stamping out contagion, 
should also be able to prevent the overcrowding in the 
tenements which fosters disease, increases crime and tends 
to immorality. 

New York City. 
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It is well-nigh useless to discuss municipal subjects in 
any broad way with a public that fails to perceive, to 
grasp solidly and toadmit willingly two or three prelim- 
inary propositions. 

1st. The nineteenth century is closing upona race that is 
destined, for the great majority, to live in cities under 
more or less strictly urban conditions. 

2d. Life in cities is not to be regarded as a necessary and 
permanent evil, but as the inevitable order, and therefore 
thg best possible condition for this generation and its im- 
mediate successors. 

3d. The present evils of city life are for the most part 
temporary and remediable. The conditions and circum- 
Stances of existence in the modern city can be so ad- 
justed to the needs of the population as to resultin the 
highest development of the race, physically, intellectually 
and ethically, 

4th, The problems of the modern city are simply the 
various phases of the one main question, How can their 
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environment be most perfectly adapted to the welfare of 
their populations ? And science—administrative science, 
statistical science, sanitary science, engine-ring aud tech- 
nological science, moral and social and educational science 
—can meet and answer every one of these problems. 

The main thesis is that city life should be cheerfully 
accepted as a permanent fact, and that men should act 
rationally upon their acceptance of it, and should proceed 
to make it positively conducive to the welfare of all the 
people whom circumstances bring together in great com- 
munities. 

In my humble judgment, our most immediate necessity, 
as municipal reformers, is for a comparative study of the 
political or corporate mechanism of cities. It is a remark- 
able fact that the various municipal charters and systems 
to be found in the United States present a larger variety 
and a far greater number of essential contradictions and 
differences than do those of all the European countries 
taken together. There is no attempt in our cities to under- 
stand how other cities are governed. Pending in a certain 
Western Legislature quite recently was a brand-new char- 
ter for the city of M——. It was the product of the new 
“County Democratic delegation to the Legislature. With 
all due respect I venture the opinion that itsauthor had 
evolved it out of his own constructive imagination, and 
that it was projected with the sole purpose of meeting the 
convenience of the new Democratic local administration. 
I do not say this to cast any reproach upon a party ; for the 
preceding two or three Legislatures had made important, 
glaringly important, changes in the M—— charter with 
the sole motive of accommodating supposed Republican 
interests. Here we find the fundamental structure of the 
city’s government changed violently from year to year at 
the mere caprice of men who know nothing and care less 
about municipal government as a science and an art. 

Similar things are happening constantly in one State or 
another. New York and Brooklyn are forever the victims 
of queer experimental legislation. There is absolutely no 
such thing as an American system of municipal govern- 
ment, St. Louis has not the remotest idea how Chicago is 
governed. Philadelphia is as ignorant of San Francisco 
and Cincinnati as of Budapest or Palermo. In a general 
way we take it for granted that these other American 
cities have mayors, city councils, school boards and vari- 
ous commissions. But we do not know at all upon what 
plan or, rather, in what proportions the power is divided 

between mayor and city council. We do not know to what 
extent the State Legislature assumes to meddie in the 
affairs of a municipality, We do not know whether the 
-chool board is elective or appointive; whether the police 
authority is in the hands of a commission named by the 
governor of the State, is exercised by the mayor, or is 
otherwise vested. Of one thing we are tolerably certain, 
namely, that there is no presumption in favor of the idea 
that a given city has kept thesystem it possessed ten years 
ago, and still less reason for supposing that any of its 
frequent changes have been made deliberately, upon ration- 
al principles. 

Yet there is suth a thing as stable equilibrium in city 
constitutions. A railroad corporativn does not change 
the general form of its organization. Neither should a 
city, when once it has a good system. Nor should there be 
any great variety in city constitutions. Illinois, lowa and 
other Western-States are to be commended at least for one 
thing ; they allow no charter tinkering. They organize all 
their municipal corporations under the terms of a general 
law that classifies towns and cities according to their popu- 
lation. But most of our States are not so wise. 

European countries bave settled these questions. Until 
1835 the English towns and cities were in the hands of me- 
dieval guilds or close corporations, having the most anom- 
alous powers and characters; and their administration was 
abominably corrupt and inefficient. The great Parlia- 
mentary reform of 1832 was followed by the Municipal Re- 
form Act of 1835. The old goveruments were abolished. 
A general system was framed for all cities, simple, elastic 
and comprehensive. With a few changes that system re- 
mains to day ; and it is perfectly satisfactory. It regards 
the municipality as a body of people with many important 
interests in common. Practically, everybody, including 
all women who are actually householders or occupiers of 
ren quarters, is entitled to a voice in the city govern- 
ment. A body of men, called the town council, is elected 
by the people; and that is practically all that the people 
have todo. The council chooses annually its own presid- 
ing officer, and calls him the mayor. He has no power 
other than that of a member of the council. The council 
as a central committee, with its standing sub-committees, 
carries on the government of the city in all its complex 
parts. Nothing could be simpler, and, in my opinion, 
nothing could be better. 

The French people, in 1790, in the early days of the first 
Republic, adopted a new system of local self-government 
for all the communes and municipalities of France. Tho 
that system has met with many vicissitudes, it remains 
practically intact to-day ; and, as revised in the Municipal 
Code of 1884, it is an admirable basis for the government of 
communal groups, whether containing 1,000 or 500,000 
people. Differing in many details from the English, and 
truly evolved out of French experience and governmental 
philosophy, this system is in its primary principles not un- 
like that across the Channel. 

German ideas of municipal and local government took 
form early in the century; and the German system, while 
peculiar and antiquated as regards the immense advantage 
given to property in the suffrage, is thoroughly symmet- 
rical and workable. Italy, in 1888, revised and consoli- 
dated her system of local government, and all the towns 
and cities from Naples, Milan, Rome and Palermo, down 
to the small villages, are organized upon the same har- 
monious, logical plan. Austria in like manner has an ad- 
mirable municipal government system. Belgium and 
Switzerland, Greece and Bulgaria—all have to-day their 
well-considered methods of uniform municipal organiza- 
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These European countries have worked out a few princi- 
ples that pervade all their municipal system. First, they 


‘all perceive clearly that a city corporation should have full 


and unhampered authority within the range of its func- 
tions. They do not believe that the administration of a 
city can be in any wise benefited by the interposition of an 
outside legislative body that exists for other purposes. 
Such a point would no longer be thought debatable in any 
European country ; and yet in this country we are continu- 
ally invoking the State legislatures to meddle in our mu- 
nicipal affairs. If our cities cannot manage their own 
business, nobody can manage it. And this ought to be a 
clearly perceived working principle. 

Again, all European cities avoid so far as possible a series 
of different kinds of local administrations or authorities 
taxing and governing the same people. Thus they would 
abhor the needless duality of Chicago and Cook County. 
Every large English town or city is a county in its own 
right. 

Everywhere in foreign city government there is unity of 
administration. Thus the mayor is not an independent 
principality, set up a3; a makeweigbt against the city coun- 
cil, but he is an integral part of the council. Like the 
board of directors of one of our railway or commercial cor- 
porations, which alone is responsible to the stockholders, 
and which completes the organization by further choosing 
the officers, the typical foreign city council is a grand com- 
mittee of the citizens, to whom all the business of the mu- 
nicipal corporation is delegated. 

Under this system, it is an honorable thing to be a mem- 
ber of the council of a city like Birmingham, Berlin, Brus- 
sels, Vienna or Munich. Some fifty, seventy-five or one 
hundred, let us say, are the central committee governing 
suchacity. To them is deputed the business of seeing 
that the city has suitable streets, bridges, parks, illumina- 
tion, transit facilities, drainage, water supply, markets, 
sanitary service fire protection, police regulation, educa- 
tional facilities, building regulations, galleries, libraries, 
public adornments, railway terminal facilities, and a 
hundred other important things. They organize each de- 
partment under specially trained heads, and secure a per- 
manent, non-political civil service. They control the 
municipal finances, and are able to deal with taxation and 
expenditure in a complete way. 

Under our more usual American city governments, there 
are so many independent boards and commissions that the 
Municipal Council has no grasp upon the entire situation. 
When we cease to parcel out authority, and to dissipate 
responsibility by giving one body a check upon another, 
and adopt the elsewhere universal plan of having a unified 
city government, it will be ten times easier to secure well. 
known and thoroughly responsible citizens for members 
of the governing board or council. It may sound like a 
parodox to assert that the way to secure municipal honesty 
and efficiency is to grant immensely larger opportunities 
to our city councils; but the assertion is true, neverthe- 
less. Until we give up the erroneous and futile conception 
of acity as a political entity to be organized upon a plan 
analogous to that of a State or a nation, and take firm hold 
of the idea of the municipality as a business corporation 
and a social organism, we shall continue to drift uncer- 
tainly and to try empirical and absurd experiments. 

We discuss incessantly, nowadays, the question what 
functions are wisely to be accorded to the municipality. 
and what are to be withheld. It ought to be plain that 
very much of the answer to this question must depend upon 
the kind of city government that has been constituted. 
The foreign kind is so simple, yet so strong, and so essen- 
tially broad-based and republican, that it easily carries 
vast increases of public business, and manages such busi- 
ness with an efficiency, from the point of view of the pub- 
lic welfare, that is greater than that of private corpora- 
tionvs. Thus I have no hesitancy in asserting that the 
ownership and manufacture of the gas supply as a munici- 
pal monopoly in the English and German cities is thor- 
oughly advantageous in every way; that it lightens the 
burdens of taxation, while at the same time it lessens the 
cost of lighting to the private consumer, greatly diffuses 
the use of gas, and thus promotes one of the most power- 
ful agencies of modern civilization—cheap artificial light. 
There are in thiscountry certain very wise men of theory 
who profess to believe even that city water supplies should 
be in the hands of private corporations. But I prefer to 
accept the results of the world’s experience and to admit 
that the common ownership and the direct municipal con- 
trol of such services of supply, is absolutely essential to 
the public welfare. The experience of foreign cities in all 
these matters is of the deepest concern to us, and we in- 
jure ourselves when we decline to study it and compare it 
with our own. 

When Vienna determined a few years ago to derive her 
entire water supply from high Alpine sources, not a step 
was taken until her engineers and municipal councilors 
had familiarized themselves completely with the experi- 
ence of every important city of Europe and America. And 
such methods of proceeding are now the rule in making 
public improvements. Inspired by one another’s example, 
all the great cities of Europe, one after another, are con- 
structing vast new systems for pure and abundant water 
supply. Glasgow owns Loch Katrine in the Highlands. 
Manchester hasacquired Windermere in the Lake Country. 
Munich has gone high into the Tyrolese Alps. Paris has 
lately been adding to her water supply by opening sources 
a hundred miles away in the hills. 

In recent years the drainage problem has given European 
cities as much concern as any other. Berlin has now scored 
a great triumph, by the completion of its wonderful new 
radial system of sewers, and its zone of sewage farms, 
some miles distant, upon which, by irrigation and filtra- 
tion, the entire daily outflow of the great intercepting 
sewer tunnels is easily disposed of, with the result of 
infinite cabbages and carrots, and marked benefits to the 
public health. And Paris, a few years ago the most ad- 
vanced of cities in these respects, is now busily modern- 
izing its vast sewer system, and is yearly extending the 
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acreage of its sewage farms. Munieh, onee the city of 
worst repute in all Europe for typhoid fevers and kindred 
zymotic diseases, has put in an entirely new system of 
sewers, together with a new water supply and stricter 
sanitary inspection, with the consequence of the absolute 
disappearance of about ninety-nine per cent. of its cases of 
illmess and death from infectious and febrile maladies. 

I might give the story of the new series of sanitary 
reforms in that wonderful and enlightened Danubian 
city Budapest, as a result of which the death rate of the 
crowded capitai has been reduced below that of the Hun- 
garian nation at large. And I might cite the marvelous 
investigations into the causes of the death of children in 
the different districts of Berlin made recently by the mu- 
nicipal statistical bureau—work so minute and so exact 
that it made possible the immediate application of meas- 
ures for the prevention of the frightful mortality among 
the children of the poor. The recent history of municipal 
sanitary administration in Great Britain, Germany, Italy 
and elsewhere on the Continent, is not only intensely inter- 
esting, but it is full of encouragement. It shows how 
re dily the scientific statistician can discover the existence 
of an evil by local and general comparative methods, how 
unerringly the chemists and analysts of the municipal 
laboratories can get at the nature of the evil, and how 
promptly skilled administrative machinery can apply the 
remedy. These cities have made it possible to say that the 
health of the race can be well sustained in populous com- 
munities, and that we may expect physical stamina to 
improve rather than to decline under the urban conditions 
of the future. 

But the rehabilitation of European cities to make them 
fit for nineteenth-century occupancy has necessitated some 
drastic remedies. The municipal reforms of Paris in the 
past forty or fifty years—those alone which have involved 
the expenditure of public money for the widening of old 
streets, the cutting of hundreds of new ones through an- 
cient masses of buildings, with the costly demolition in- 
volved in this work of piercing passage-ways for traffic, 
for air and for sunlight—have probably cost not less than 
three thousand millions of francs. And the Parisian pub- 
lic debt is enormous. But the results justify the enormous 
outlay. London has spent scores of millions of pounds 
sterling in reconstructions, and is just now entering upon 
great projects of demolition of insanitary tenement-house 
property for the sake of a rehousing of the working classes. 
Naples has begun the stupendous task of destroying the 
disease-infested homes of a hundred thousand people in the 
low, ancient quarters near the sea, and of building for 
their rehousing a series of improved quarters on the high 
ground. I might mention various other European cities 
that are with similar vigor determining to make them- 
selves wholesome at any cost. 

And while the expensive corrections of past errors are in 
progress, the European cities are attentive to prevent a. 
repetition of such mistakes. They now regulate every de- 
tail of the construction of all kinds of buildings, provid- 
ing for ample open court space, for air and: light and space 
in every room, and for a limit to the occupancy of apart- 
ments. And thus, gradually, the once miserably housed 
millions of the European cities are coming into a better 
inheritance. If New York and Chicago do not take these 
matters in hand, it will be true ten years hence, as I fear it 
may be true to-day, that the poorer half of their popula- 
tion will be more unwholesomely crowded and less suita- 
bly housed than the poorer half of the people of any of the 
leading European cities, with one or two exceptions. 

My space does not permit me to discuss the progress of 
education in modern cities, or to allude toa dozen other 
leading phases of life in great communities. I can only 
reiterate my belief in the salvable character of our cities 
and their populations; and my further belief that an 
earnest and cheerful study, on comparative lines, and in 
the spirit of reform and progress, of the recent achieve- 
ments and methods of cities abroad, would greatly aid us 
in the solution of the many questions that confront us at 
home. I am optimistic not because I have a serene belief 
that wrongs will right themselves, but because I believe 
that we have in this country enough energy ultimately to 
work out our own salvation. 

Ngw Yor«K Ciry. 








Sanitary. 


HAVE you heard of the new science—Oikology? ‘The 
Science of Home Life” is the explanatory synonym given 
by the people who christened it. The science, we fancy, 
has existed from the time of the apple episode in Eden and 
the subsequent sartorical efforts, in which, as the record 
says, “they sewed,’’ we infer not only that Adam was 
something of a tailor, but—what.is far better—that there 
was the mutual sympathy and the mutual sharing of cares 
and tasks that make the true ideal home life. The name 
Oikology, however, does not exactly express the spiritual 
and sentimental side of home life, but concerns itself with 
the physical ; for it is derived from the-Greek word oikos, 
house. The word, and what it stands for, came from Bos- 
ton; and it has already made great strides there, as Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey, its most prominent exponent, has given 
several series of lectures that have been crowded and high- 
ly successful during the past wiuter, and it has resulted in 
what may be galled a great sanitary awakening among the 
women at the “Hub.” Now, as the summer season of 
what may be called peripatetic mental culture is upon us, 
she has a renewed opportunity, as she has been invited to 
give them before the New England Chautauqua S. S. 
Assembly at South Framington, Mass., and to show the 
range and scope of what she modestly calls ‘ Talks on 
Oikology.” Wesubjoin the program: : : 

1. Home Sanitation (Plumbing, Cellar, etc.); 2. Water and Ice 
(simple tests for purity, etc.); 3. Heating and Ventilation 
(atest and best methods); 4. Bacteria as Friends; 5. Bacteria 
as Foes; 6. “* Dust and its Dangers”; 7. Household Insect Pests 
(best methods of extermination); 8. M. Pasteur, His Life and 
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Work; 9 Home Hints Worth Knowing (sanitary bedrooms, 
etc.); 10. Domestic Problems (including co-operative housekeep- 
ing); 11. Milk (purity, care, etc.) ; 12. “ The Art of Entertaining” 
(dinners, luncheons, etc.); 13. Aims and Work of the National 
Household Economic Association. 

This last is an echo from the World’s Fair work of last 
summer, and as Mrs. Tobey is the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Househo'd Economic Association, from which 
great advances in all that pertains to the welfare of the 
household are looked for, it is a capital opportunity for 
her propaganda among the plain people. There were some 

pretty useless things invented at the Fair, bnt this is not 

one of them, There are already established branches in 

several of the States, and next winter will see wany “‘cir- 
cles” and “sections "’ of it. 


....By progressive enlightenment, and the concentrated 

action that can be securedin towns, a degree of safety to 
health and life is being attained that considerably dislo- 
cates old-time theories as to the uparalleled healthfulness 
of the rural districts. A great movement has been going 
on in the cities of the United Kingdom, which, looking to 
replacing unsanitary buildings by ‘*‘ healthy homes,’’ has 
notably diminished the death rates in these towns. Sir 
Charles A. Cameron, M.D., lately gave an address on Pub- 
lic Hygiene before the British Medical Association, and 
among other things stated that in Dublin 2,700 houses had 
been detenanted and closed, 1,000 of which were never to be 
reopened—and this without compensation to the owners. 
It seems that typhus fever, for many years always existing 
in these infested and infecting houses, has been suppressed. 
The picture he drew of the multitudes who still have but 
one room for an entire family seems most repulsive to one 
accustomed to our wider spaces and freer air; but this 
dark sketch was somewhat brightened by the account he 
gave of the healthfulness of the whole country, based on 
thoroughly organized statistical labors, which now give 
accurate figures. It seems that sixty-six per cent. of Eng- 
land’s 30,000,000 live in towns, which exhibit a steady ratio 
of increase over the rural population. In Germany forty- 
two per cent. live in towns, butin Russiaonly ten per cent.; 
but in spite of the urban increase the recorded annual 
death rate, now becone very reliable through perfection 
of statistics, steadily declines from year to year. 


....The Woman’s Hospital in Seoul—the first of its kind 
there—had 2,765 patients during 1893; of these 119 were 
hospital cases, 2,112 were seen at the dispensary. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-one cases were visited at their homes, and 
many of these outside visits were to women of the wealth- 
ier classes, as it is not permissible for women of high rank 
to be seen on the streets, but occasionally some were 
broughtto the hospital in closed sedan chairs. It is being 
steadily more and more appreciated. 


...-The Thermogen is an appliance for keeping up the 
temperature of a patient during an operation, doing away 
with blankets and hot-water bottles. It is in the form of a 
quilted cushion, with an arrangement of fine wires inside, 
by which any desired degree of heat may be maintained by 
electricity. It was exhibited at the last meeting of the 
Royal Society. 


....Nothing could more conclusively show that the Chi- 
naman is indeed an ‘‘outside” barbarian than the fact 
that in the recent combats in Seoul the Chinese fired upon 
a Japanese ambulance carrying men who wore the Geneva 
cross. They killed adoctor and some hospital attendants. 


...eThere were 826 cholera inoculations in Calcutta in 
the month ending June %th, 1894. Cholera occurred in 
three houses where inoculations had been made, but all 
the cases were among the unino culated, none of the inocu- 
lated being attacked. 


---eThe mortality in London in June, 1894, was 16.3; 
Berlin, 18.2; Paris, 20.5; Vienna, 22.5; New York, 22.75. 








Science. 
GEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


AT the recent scientific meetings in Brooklyn, Missrs. 
Upham and Spencer discussed the post-tertiary geology of 
the Great Lakes from their diverse theoretical standpoints. 
From their papers we may learn further about the series 
of glacial lakes, whose boundaries cover the ice-sheet on 
the north and the water-sheds on the south. . First was 
the Western Superior Lake, outflowing southwesterly into 
the St. Croix Valley in northwestern Wisconsin, which left 
behind beaches at Duluth, 540 feet above the present lake. 
Second, was the immense Lake Warren, stretching from 
Duluth to Lake Nipissing in Ontario, a distance of 600 
miles, outflowing southward by Chicago to the Des Plaines 
River and the tributaries of the Mississippi. Third came 
Lake Algonquin, still holding Superior, but more exten- 
sive than now in the east part of Lake Huron. It over- 
flowed by the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers and along the 
present bed of Lake Erie. Fourth was Lake Iroquois, oc- 
cupying the basin of Lake Ontario, overflowing into the 
Mohawk as the ice hemmed it in near the Thousand 
Islands. The extent of the high stages of Lake Warren 
implies that the ice-sheet had retreated from the northern 
border of the United States as far eastward as to the angle 
of the drift boundary near Salamanca in southwestern 
New York, while yet the great lobe of this ice-sheet to the 
east remained upon New York, northeastern Pennsylvania, 
northern New Jersey and New England. This unexpected 
order of the recession of the ice-sheet is found explicable 
by the meteorologic conditions of abundant snowfall at 
the Kast, brought by storms saturated from the melting 
ice surface at the West. 

Prefesser Spencer has reinvestigated the phenomena at 
Niagara, and believes (1) that there was no connection be- 
tween the Niagara and St, David’s by way of the Whirl- 
pool. While the rock bed is lower at this divide than on 
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the plateau, it deseends only to the Clinton layer, and was 
evidently eroded by a mivor stream tributary to the old 
Tonawanda River, which (2) flowed from a point not much 
above the present Canadian fall to St. David’s. (3) A con- 
tinuation of the differential elevation already commenced 
is likely in a few thousand years’ time to turn the dis- 
charge of Lake Erie back ward to the Mississippi: and thus 
stop the erosion of the Niagara gorge toward Buffalo. (4) 
The history of the excavation of this gorge is divided into 
five episodes, each requiring a peculiar method of calcula- 
tion of the time required for“#he work performed. The 
length of this period is estimated at 31,000 years. This pa- 
per will reopen the discussion of the age of the Niagara 
gorge, it being the unit of our estimates of the length of 
geological time. Mr. Upham gives the length of this period 
as 7,000 years. 

Quite an animated discussion ensued upon the read- 
ing of a paper before the Geological Society, at Brooklyn, 
by Prof. Arthur Hollick, of Columbia College, upon “ Dis- 
locations in Certain Portions of the Atlantic Coastal Plain 
and their Probable Causes.” Disturbances, apparently due 
to causes identical with or simulating mountain-making 
forces, have been recognized by Dall, in Florida, and others, 
and by Shaler in Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. In the South 
the lines of disturbance have a direction parallel with the 
Appalachian upheavals. In the North the disturbances are 
more nearly east and west, and have been noted upon Staten 
Island, Long Island and northern NewJersey. It is suggested 
that ice action may have been the active agency in produc- 
ing the later elevations. This view is based largely upon 
theinvariable coincidence of the presence of the disturbed 
strata with the terminal moraine, and their absenee else- 
where. Various erratic dips and strikes of the strata seem 
to be due to squeezing and shoving from the general direc- 
tion of ice advancement and lateral pressure from tongues 
of ice deeper than or ahead of the main mass. The inclu- 
sion of masses of strata in the bowlder drift is also signifi- 
cant. These facts were made patent to the geologists in 
the excursion to Cold Spring Harbor, where a deposit ap- 
parently related to the Lafayette gravels of the Southern 
State has been folded over a mass of clay. 

Prof. Samuel Calvin, of Iowa, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the geological section of the American Asso- 
ciation showed that there is an abundance of chalk in the 
Niobrara Cretaceous of Iowa and further west. American 
geologists had been very backward in recognizing the ex- 
istence of this materialin this country, but his observa- 
tions showed no lack of the material. It is made up from 
the remains of microscopic foraminifera and coccoliths. 
Textularia and Globigerina are the predominating forms. 
A difference in the species found near Sioux City and fur- 
ther east is explained by the supposition of the increasing 
shallowness of the ancient ocean in passing easterly. 








Personals. 


R. B. GARRETT, D.D., of Austin, Tex., is probably the 
only man living who witnessed the death of John Wilkes 
Booth. He was then a boy of twelve, and Booth had taken 
refuge in his uncle’s barn, about a mile and a half south of 
Port Royal, Va. He tells the story of the event thus: 


“During the night the soldiers arrived,and my father, hear- 
ing a noise, went out to the barnyard. A pistol was placed to his 
head, and he was told to reveal the hiding-place of a man he was 
concealing. My father denied that he was concealing any one, 
and a rope was placed about his neck. My brother then told 
them that two men were in the barn. The officers asked the 
stranger and his companion to surrender, but were met with a 
stout refusal. Harold finally weakened and came out. Con- 
siderable parleying ensued, and finally it was determined to fire 
the structure. A wisp of hay was pulled through a crack of the 
barn and a match applied. In an instant the flames leaped to 
the roof and a red glare wasthrown around the inside. Through 
the cracks could be seen the form of Booth standing in the mid- 
dle of the building supported by his crutch. In his hands he 
held a carbine Harold had left. At this instant Sergeant Corbet, 
who died in an insane asylum in Kansas two years ago, fired 
through a crack in the wall and Booth fell to the floor. He said 
afterward that Booth had his gun to his shoulder and was about 
to kill one of the officers. This is not so, as I was standing with- 
in six feet of Corbet when he fired the shot, and Booth never 
made a motion to shoot. The assassin was dragged from the 
barn by my brother and carried to the porch, where he died. 
My mother and sister made him as comfortable as possible, and 
the family was with him when he breathed his last. One of his 
long black locks had fallen over his forehead, and this my 
mother cut off. His last words were : ‘Tell my mother I died for 
my country. Idid what I thought was best.’ With this John 
Wilkes Booth passed away. On his right arm was his name in 
Indiaink. This, if nothing else, fully established his identity, 
which has so often been doubted. The lock of hair, or part of it, 
I have still in my possession. The other part I sent to his mother 
about ten or twelve years ago.” 





...-Amos C. Barstow, of Providence, R. I., who died 
last week at theage of eighty-one, was more than a promi- 
nent member of the financial world. He was an earnest 
and active Christian man, interested in every good work. 
He was an earnest advocate of temperance principles, and 
in 1847 was the candidate of the temperance party for 
Mayor. While in the General Assembly he was chairman 

_of the committee in charge of temperance interests and 


: worked hard to secure the passage of the Maine Law. In 


December, 1859, he was chairman ofa meeting of anti- 
slavery men and made a speech in favor of John Brown, 
whose execution took place on that day. He was especially 
interested in work among the Indians, having been ap- 
pointed by President Grant a member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners in 1875 and chair man of the Board 
in 1878, which position he held for several years. He was 
one of the most influential and honored corporate me mbers 
of the American Board, and gave largely to foreign mis- 
sions as also to all forms of church and charitable work. 
At the age of twenty-six he was chosen superintendent 
of the Sunday-school and held that position for twenty-six 
years. 
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: many Hall. This result will be repeated in the eemingelestien Byrnes has made a i 
€ be : Sunday- repert acknewledging the inefficienc 
, mbay-School. &nless the opposition can be united in support of a single ticket- of the force in some respects, but iat g it upon — 


If Tammany should conclude that the opposition will thus unite, Commissioners for interfering with promotion for merit 


8 “ety {ts leaders will order the nomination of citizen of 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 25TH. ’ sbi 8 Se She tas ae standin = only, for refusing to allow policemen to secure evidence in 
; i pisses pst ie. won a eg wn ya a a od in publie efles, thar citizen’s dress, etc. The Lexow Committee reassembled on 


; = se can afford to tolerate the nominal control of an honest Mayor, September 10th, to continue its investigations, and the 

GoLpEN TExtT.—‘ Daniel purposed in his heart that he whose election will have preserved their prestige and their patron- Police Commissioners adjourned their trials so as not to 

would not defile himself.”—DAN. 1: 8. age. He will be powerless, as I was, to dislodge their influence, interfere with the Committee. Dr. Parkhurst, having re- 

Nortes.—“ Would not defile himself with the portion of 04 from the fact of having accepted a Tammany nomination, turned from Europe, has expressed himself as well pleased 

the king’s meat.”—Not because the meat (here meaning —_ be bound in honor to limit such appointments as hemay with what has been accomplished, but says it will amount 

food of any sort) was unhealthy, but because it might be | wie on to those who are in sympathy with the organiza- to very little unless Tammany is thoroughly ousted from 
ceremonially unclean, as swine’s flesh, or forbidden fish or on. He will be unable to effect any radical reform or to admin- the government of the city. 


ister the government on non-partisan lines, 
fowl, or, even worse, taken from some idolatrous offering. — + "The conclusion, theref i 
= eo s any = a ial + c m, therefore, is, that if the people really desire 


“Nor to reform the city government they must unite in opposition to 
with the wine.”—Which might have been usedasalibation the Tammany candidate, and the more reputable the aie the Theta ‘te ere. ; 
to » god, or not prepared with proper care.——‘The more stern and earnest must be the opposition to hiselection. —4,.1""7., re BAS been no great change in the condition of 
prince of the ew ”—The man who had the chief charge “Ido not assume to offer any advice, but I feel bound to say ngs in the war between China and Japan. There have 
of the palace and had access to all its departments. that the disclosures of the Lexow Committee, and of the police €e0 heavy rains, and it is said to be unlikely that there 
“ Endanger my head.”—No small danger when the king trials, have added nothing to the knowledge of those who are Will be any large battle in Korea until the floods subside. 
had arbitrary power. Nebuchadnezzar was now a young familiar with the city government. Things were quite as bad,or Meanwhile the Japanese have secured an island in the 
man, just in the flush of his success in war, and he had even worse, when I was elected Mayor, and, altho reforms were Gulf of Pechili, within forty miles of Port Arthur,afid the 
preiest these finest boys of high family, to be educated as prs bs bead ene secure such evidence as would con- Chinese are hurriedly fortifying the vicinity of Wei-hai- 
rtiers, and to hold office as they grew up. “The eofenders. Until Tammany influence is entirely extir- wei, so as to resist attacks both by sea and land. It has, 
courtiers, y & Dp pated no permanent reform is to be expected, and the case will been very difficult to secur inf 
steward.”—The Old Version has “ Melzar”; but itis not a not be improved-by the substitution of a Republican Party ma- b fe igni Se et een ang 
proper name.———“ Ten days.”—A round number, just as chine for Tammany Hall. The citizens of New York can havea P°8PS the most significant news is that which has come 
we say @ dozen.———“ Pulse.” —Rather, “herbs,” including %00d governmentif they desire it, but the fundamental condition to the effect that Admiral Ting has been degraded for cow- 
all simple vegetable food, and not merely peas, Beans and 18 that it shall be divorced from thecontrol of any political party, ardice and incapacity, ordered to leave the fleet and take a 
lentils. This request shows that the “ meat” objected to was and until this condition precedent is acted upon itisabsurd to Minor commandashore. This is said to be due to his fail- 
chiefly flesh. “ AU learning and wisdom.”—This must complain either of bad government or Tammany Hall, which ure in preventing the entrance of the Japanese into the 


al be ted _ ili 
have included all the best schooling of the royal univer- pee —_ —— realm pave’ we oe — Gulf of Pechili. There have been renewed reports of 


sity, such as comes to us in the cuneiform tablets, with  ¢ojjowers. 

much that we now know to be superstitions, such asknowl- “The key to the situation is, therefore, the union of the op- 
edge of signs and omens, but much also that was truly position to Tammany Hall upon a single ticket. 

valuable. “* Visions and dreams.”—The meaning of “ Yours respectfully, 

these things was much valued in those days. “ For * ABRAM S. Hewrrt.” 
ringing them in.”—For the graduation, so that they The address to the people was as follows: 

might be appointed to office. “* Magicians.”"—People “To the People of the City of New York, regardless 0 : 3 

learned in signs, etc. “* Enchanters.”—The Old Ver- “Convincing proofs of corruption in oe sn de- a vow ee so — a a — 
sion has “astrologers,” who consulted the stars, while partments of this city have been presented ; inefficiency, igno- pe tana of Koren has declared for Japan rather than 


enchanters wrote and used charms, We can hardly dis- Trance and extravagance in public office are apparent, and busi- ; - 
tinguish the two words here used. ness principles in the conduct of the affairs of this municipality Cina, it is not so understood throughout the country, and 


mstruction.— esson passage “Te set aside and neglected for private gain and partisan advan- that the common people still hold their friendship with 
ae the = pep sy cwreag gear ara ot h naa tage. The present government of this city isa standing menace China rather than with Japan. There have also been re- 
taught that the use of wine is eenie it is taught that it to the continued commercial supremacy of the metropolis, and ports that a committee was formed for the impeachment 


strongly concerns the welfare of every family in the whole coun- of Li Hung Chang, who nas been blamed for every Chinese 
may be wrong, just as the use of meat may be wrong. One try, for there is no hamlet in the land where the influence of . ° : 




















mediation, said to be sought by the Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang, but these seem to have aroused the anger of the 
Emperor, who will not listen to any such suggestion; the 
reports of an armistice are not confirmed. China has is- 
sued a note to the European powers vindicating her posi- 
tion, claiming that the sole responsibility for the war rests 
with Japan; that the Chinese troops in Korea had gone 














reason may have affected Daniel, and another may affect New York City does not reach for good or evil. ey 
us. He avoided it so as not to be implicated in idolatry, “ The time has come for adetermined effort to bring about such ....-Emperor William made, last week, an address at a 
we so as not to injure others. aradical and lasting change in the administration of the city of banquet at Kénigsberg, at whieh nearly all the provincial 


We must remember that the alcoholic conditions were New York as will insure the permanent removal of the abuses authorities were present, in which he made it evident that 
then very different from now. Then there were no distilled ne which we suffer, and the management of the aMiairsofthe he feels the necessity of preserving and fostering the peas- 
liquors, no rum, whisky or brandy, only wine and beer of city as a well-ordered household, solely in the best interests of antry as the real pillarsof the Monarchy. This hasaroused 


various sorts. It could produce intoxication if used very pea wd meeps 5 omy “-~ — pak Ase my very bitter feelings on the part of the Prussian nobles, and 
freely, but not as usually used by nearly every one. Dan- economical, honest and business-like management of municipal some of them have manifested so much opposition to the 


iel and his companions were in no danger of getting intox- affairs has nothing to do with questions of National or State Emperor that he rebuked them very sharply, claiming 
icated with the portion of wine assigned them; but they politics. We do not ask any citizen to give up his partyon Na- that they are bound to follow his lead on account of his 
did fear being involved in idolatry, the sin of which forms tional or State issues, but to rise above partisanship to the broad imperial authority, and even canceled the names of three 
the subject of the first chapters of Daniel. plane of citizenship, and to unite inan earnest demand for the from the invitation to the banquet. Thishas aroused still 

Simple food is the healthiest and best. One reason why nomination and election of candidates, whatevertheir National more opposition and has created very sharp feeling, which 
poor people so often grow up healthy is because they have ®rty affiliations, and to form a citizens’ movement for the gov- manifested itself in not a little discourtesy at the time of 


simple food. The oatmeal of the Scotch produces strong pee ny, egret a anhdeadien ket ona the banquet. It is thought that this will emphasize the 





men. Flesh food in abundance is not good for children, .14 eafety. hostility between the different factions and may result in 
and wine is much less healthy than water or milk. “We pledge our active co-operation with all otherorganizations %8@rp attacks upon the Emperor. 

1 ne lesson wate lies fa oe of this a ge oa of this city holding the same purposes and aims, recognizing that ....At Bluefields there seems to have been little change. 
the duty o , of o ence to whatis the only through acombined and well-organized effort of all citi- Letters deny many of the published reports as to the con- 


command of God. Now God gives no such commands sens who desire good govern ment can that object be attained.” dition there, stating that they are mere wild rumors, espe- 


about meat and drink as we find in the Old Testament, ‘There were a number of speeches by Joseph Larocque, chair- cially with regard to the insults to the American flag. 

but so long as they were imposed they had to be obeyed. an, Otto Kempner, General Collis and others. The propo- The Americans in prison are, it seems, treated with the ut- 

Daniel did not fear the ill-will of his superior officers, nor sition for a campaign committee put the number at 100: most consideration, but are being held for trial. 

the taunts of his companions, but determined to keep the but the suggestion that it be changed to seventy was 

Jewish law; and herein he showed the quality which made a aopted. ....The Spanish Government has issued a decree cancel- 

a greatman of him. ing the reciprocity treaty between Spain and the United 
Daniel was courteous to his superiors. If it was a duty States on the application by the United States of the new 

to avoid flesh and wine, it was also a duty to obey his customs tariff. 

superiors. It was not his duty to starve to death. He did 


..-. With the openiug of the fall, political activity is re- 
newed onevery side. The notable event of the week is the 
overwhelming Republican victory in Vermont, Col. U. A. 


t Woodbury was elected Governor by a plurality of 28,663, ...-Professor Brugsch Bey, the well-known philologist 
sada a — mien Severend se get Ss. there is asolid Republican Senate and an overwhelming and Egyptologist, died at Berlin, September 10th. 
Daniel found that his ientic helped him as a Republican majority in the House of Representives. The ....The Comte de Paris died at Stowe House, London, on 





‘ Republicans elect two Congressmen, carry every county in 
h |. 

ey o— Pena pg wn te <0 the State, and elect all the county officers. The majority 
studies. It was God’s favor which gave him ability, but it exceeds that given to Governor Fuller in 1808 by about 

was equally his own diligence : 10,000, and is double that given to Governor Page in 1890. POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 

It is not the naturally smart boy who succeeds in the TePRemnemtls vets Sel prea percent. In NevadaSena- paose who reported on missionary work in India (the Par- 
world, so much as it is the faithfal, hard-working and con- tor Jones has come out with a letter formally severinghis jjament of Religions) know very little about it. They know ab- 
eclentious boy. Natural abilit could but faithfulness connection with the Republican Party on account of its solutely nothing of the native Christians, for none of that class 
gion. ts: a ies “4 8 : ti . we ene . t rercnpary » opposition to free silver. This has encouraged the Popu- ever associate with the native Christians. They do not speak by 

ites eee h © great man is He WHO jists who have renominated Governor Waite in Colorado, the book when they say missions make no progress. No people 
unites the natural ability with the faithful application. and prophesy great gains in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. in the worid are rising like the native Christians of India.— 


In Maryland, the Gorman faction have secured the nom- B®#0P J. M. THOBURN. 


September 8th. 




















ination of their candidate for the Houseof Representatives; ....A rulingelder said the other day that on arecent Sabbath, 
Wews of the Week. but there is said to be very bitter feeling against theSen- ina hotel, ata seaside resort,in which there were hundreds of 
ator, with very little enthusiasm for him. His health suests, the most of them church members, he was the only per- 


i son who went to church. He is convinced that large numbers of 
DOMESTIC. wi mee Saree: hin Ae AO OER Dees wee angen professing Christians when they go off on their vacation do not 
that his man will be defeated. In Louisiana there is take their Bibles with them and leave behind their church-going 
a revolt against the Democratic Party on the part of the and other devotional habits.—Presbyterian Journal. 
sugar planters, a convention in New Orleans declaring in ....Especially in times of depression are the mean employers 
favor of an alliance with the Republicans. In NewHamp- jixely to take undue advantage of their humane competitors. 
shire the Republicans have nominated Chas. A. Busiel for In suchan emergency the brutal employer may drive from the 
Governor, the platform condemning the tariff revision, market his more @aomane competitor. It is for the interest of 
the Hawaiian and pension policy of the Government, and the public that the humane employer shall survive, If we knew 
reaffirming the Minneapolis platform. In New York sev- how to doit, it would be perfectly just and righteous to ae 
eral candidates are before the party. Ex-Vice President  #W® Tag evompeagemge 4 pa md ba sangeet Ms eee 
Morton and Mr, J.S. Fassett, are the only ones who are only point mnch I wish toem hasize s that ae haar ae ep * ine 
i 3 x e least degree violate - 
definitely in the field; but Chauncey M. Depew, Senator pet possible, would Jy od 3 7 cae t ee aa daiee 
Saxton and others are suggested. Many speak of Joseph acy, in The Kingdom. 
H. Choate, but with little idea of his being nominated. 


...-A citizens’ Anti-Tammany movement was inaugu- 
rated in this city last week. In response to a call signed 
by a number of prominent persons, including Gustav H. 
Schwab, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Charles Stewart Smith, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Abram S. Hewitt, Charles Butler, 
William E. Dodge and others, a large meeting was held, 
which resulted in the issue of an address to the people and 
the appointment of a Committee of Seventy to push the 
campaign. There were letters from several who could not 
be present—John W. Goff, Charles S. Smith, Abram S. 
Hewitt and others. Mr. Hewitt’s letter was especially 
interesting in view of his experience both as Mayor and as 

_...That students in a large university must face the great 


a defeated candidate. It was as follows: to ey f t Republic : , ; 
** My dear Sir: In view of my departure for Europe I shall not Sip, SG) 28 Haven. we rake eto moe _ — questions of the present times as respects relations of religion 
be able to attend the citizens’ meeting to-morrow, but in compli- tory in Maine, Governor Cleaves receiving 37,000 majority, with science, is inevitable. Such questions will find their full 
: the largest ever known in the State. Thefour Republican  ,,jytionin time, but they cannot be ignored, either in college or 


ance with your uest I will say in afew words that the onl z “ 
issue in thocoaiing election is whether the city shall continue te Congressmen and an overwhelmingly Republican Legisla- ont of it. Meantime, if a Christian young man has not enough 


be governed by Tammany Hall. This was the issue in 1886 when ture are elected. pane pone —_ — es ee ee ~ 
I was idate re-e eated. P sue such studies without w . 
a “yeh cand: -_ “sat ms peng — Posen ees ye sees ...-1n this city the trials before the Police Commission- ., oppositions” of that nature, it were better for him not to ven- 


man i i : and indeed, as things are, we do not see 
seoapet took ome petoree pogpete ppm ——— Ee et eee ee ee a ne pate cohiewe ite live in the world at all, where questions 


have not been sufficiently aroused to unite against the superior Stephenson, for blackmailing merchants, and the abolish- Of tne same sort confront him on every side,—The ndard, 
organizations which has uniformly secured the successof Tam- ing of the position of ward detective. Superintendent Chicago, 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN. 





CHRIST is the Savior of the world, and therefore the 
Savior of children. Half the world’s population consists 
of children, and the other half, men and women, had 
their character formed while they were children. It is 
of comparatively little use to try to modify the character 
of grown people. Their character is generally fixed ; but 
the character of children is plastic and easily molded. If 
we want to help our Lord save the world the most im- 
portant thing for us to do is to help him save the chil- 
dren. 

The children are placed in families, under the charge 
of parents. It is the first duty of Christian parents 
to make their children Christians. No other duty is 
comparable with this, It is something to make them 
healthy ; it is something to make them rich ; it is every- 
thing to make them Christians. And parents cansecure 
this ; indeed, they are responsible for it. If children do 
not grow up Christians from their early youth, it is al- 
most certainly the fault of the parent quite as much as 
that of the child. We wish to press this point very 
closely on the heart of every Christian parent. 
If your child is. not a Christian, where docs 
your fault lie? Did you teach the child as soon as 
he could lisp a prayer that there is a leving God who 
must be loved and obeyed? Did you tell him the story of 
Jesus Christ so as to draw out his heart’s affec:ion? Did 
you have him bend at your knees and teach him to say 
*‘ Our Father,” and to frame his own petitions? Did you 
kneel and pray with him and for him? Did you show 
your own dependence on the divine favor by gathering 
your household about you in family prayer? Did you pray 
yourself often and earnestly and secretly that your child 
might be a child of God? Did you take your children 
with you to the house of God and command. them after 
you to walkin his ways? If you have done this lovingly, 


, leading them to the loving Father, then they -will the n- 


selves find your Savior. 

But not all children have such parents, and therefore 
the necessity of the Sunday-school for all our children, 
The Sunday-school is the church's school, its chief work, 
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more important than the prayer-meeting, not less im- 
portant than the chief Sunday service. The season has 
now come for putting fresh vigor into this branch of 
service ; and we would press its importance on pastors 
and people. It is important that our children who have 
had the best Christian nurture should attend the regular 
Bible lessons of the Sunday-school ; but even more im- 
portant is it to secure the attendance of those children 
who are not taught at home how to pray. If they are 
not taught in the Sunday-school they will probably grow 
up irreligious, very likely vicious and ungodly. They 
will be enemies of the Church and of all good. From them 
will the armies of the saloon and of Satan be recruited. 
We can in no other way so cripple the saloon as by stop- 
ping the inflow of our youth. If there be a child any- 
where that is not taught in the home or in the Sunday- 
school, it is the grievous fault of the local church. In 
Germany every child’s name is enrolled, and the public 
school keeps an account whether or not he is in attend- 
ance and how long, and he is carefully accounted for on 
the ledger. Is there one town in this country, the 
churches ia which keep such a list and can account for 
every child as receiving religious training? Such ought 
to be the case everywhere if we would educate for the 
Lord as faithfully as Germany does for the State. 


THE CONTROL OF CITIES. 


THE problem of the control of cities has at last become 
a pressing one. We have had many other important 
questions to settle in the United States and have given 
but little attention hitherto to the science of municipal 
government. Now that the evils of our lack of system 
have become so widespread, co evident, and so intolera- 
ble, men have set themselves to work in earnest to see 
whatcan be done, and the first thing that we find, to our 
surprise, is that we are far behird the rest of the world 
in this important matter. In the exuberance of our zeal 
for Republican institutions and of our pride in what we 
have accomplished, we like to speak occasionally of the 
‘*effete” institutions of old Europe and to flatter our- 
selves that there is nothing in the form of effective gov- 
ernment of the people which we do not understand and 
which we have not illustrated in our own country. 

But we have had our eyes opened, and it now seems 
strange to us that we, should have been blind so long to 
our shortcomings in the matter of the government cf our 
cities. We have had large and important cities for many 
years; but in the last quarter of a century our urban 
population has increased so rapidly, and so many large 
and flourishing cities have sprung up, that the problem 
of the control of our cities becomes palpably a more im- 
portant oneevery year, and we begin to understand how 
necessary it is to our prosperity as a people that our 
cities should be honestly and efficiently governed. 

The business interests represented by the administra- 
tion of a large city are much greater than those of the 
State in which it is situated. Take New York City, for 
example. Its finances are five or six times as great as 
those of the State to which it belongs. In 1893 the re- 
ceipts of the city treasury were nearly $92,000,000 and 
the payments almost a million larger, while those of the 
State for the same period were about $18,000,000. The 
State, fortunately, has no debt, but the present indebt d- 
ness of the city is over $103,000,000. These enormous 
figures show how important are the finances which the 
rulers of this great city must manage. For so great a 
financial trust, business men would at once admit that 
officers of the highest character and of the widest ex- 
perience should be chosen. And yet, as several con- 
tributors to our columns point out, these are the very 
men who most generally neglect their duty as voters and 
allow the politicians and the rabble to control the nom- 

inations and city elections. Such large business inté¥- 
ests are represented in the government of a great city, 
and there are so many salaried positions and so many 
contracts to be awarded, that the politicians find in 
municipalities the largest scope for their shrewdness and 
the largest rewards for their activity. 

It is to our discredit as anindependent and progressive 
people that we have not seemed to be aware of the extent 
and character of the evils of our municipal government, 
and that we have made but little study ‘of methods and 
sytems. The city campaigns fit in nicely with the plans 
of the politicians, and we have blindly allowed the 
national parties to control, through their machinery, the 
affairs of our cities. When we come to turn the ques- 
tion over in our minds we see at once that there is abso- 
lutely no reason why Republicans and Democrats, as 
such, should nominate our municipal tickets and make 
themselves responsible for our municipal government. 
There are great national questions with which as parti- 
sans they are properly concerned. But what has the 
management of the finances, the care of the streets, the 
parks, the health, peace, order and safety of our cities 
to do with the tariff or with the silver question or with 
the admission of new States, or with our foreign policy, 
or indeed with any of the great interests which are 
national in their scope and character? “Municipal poli- 
cies are widely different from national policies, and 
ought to be separated in our politics. 

We have given to the discussion of municipal reforms 
this week a great deal of space. We have invited those 
who have made a study of the municipal problem, who 
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_kuow the evils which afflict the governments of New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other great cities, and 
who understand how reforms that are to be permanent 
in character must be brought about, to contribute 
thoughtful, practical articles. We have a description of 
Tammany and its boss, and how it has become the con- 
trolling power in the great city of New York; we have 
from the Counsel to the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime an article showing the causes of the prevalence of 
corruption io rule and of crime; Mr. Herbert Welsh 
shows that the same state of affairs prevails in Philadel- 
phia, tho the corruption is not quite so apparent nor so 
extensive there. Various phases of the great problem 
are discussed, and the articles, as a whole, give one an idea 
of the vast and complicated interests which are involved 
in the right control of cities. The careful reader will 
observe that there are several points upon which our ex- 
pert contributors agree. 

In the first place, they agree that municipal elections 
should be entirely separate from State and National 
elections. The reasons for this they give at length, and 
few can read them without agreeing that they are con- 
clusive. The problems of the city differ from those of 
the State, and there is no sufficient reason why the 
elections should be combined. 

2. The interests of the city are chiefly business inter- 
ests; and honest and efficient men, men of experience, 
should be selected to control them. 

8. The decent and intelligent element should take a 
larger and more constant interest in municipal elections. 
Many who have large business affairs which they look 
after very carefully pay no attention whatever to their 
duties as citizens, They allow the saloon keeper and 
the practical politician to have things their own way, 
and are only roused to their duty when the evils of bad 
government become unendurable. We cannot have good 
local government unless the best citizens do their part 
in securing and maintaining it. 

4, The cities should have homerule. They should not 
be subject to the constant interference of State Legisla- 
tures. The frequent changes made in city charters are 
not often in the interest of better government. They 


are more likely to give larger scope to the machinations - 


of those who manage municipal politics for the income 
they get. 

All our contributors agree that this metropolis cannot 
be rescued from the corrupt rulers who now have it in 
their grip without a union on non-partisan lines of all 
the elements which areopposed toTammany. Republic- 
aps and Democrats alike must give up their partisan 
preferences and unite on a ticket of clean and able men ; 
otherwise there-will be no change in the administration 
of the city. Those who are growing rich off the spoils 
drawn from the business and life and government of the 
city have a community of interests which binds them 
together, and they will present a united frunt. If good 
men cannot sink personal and political differences and 
get tog-ther on the same platform there will be no rev- 
olution in city government here this fall, and reformers 
will become discouraged. 

It would be a great thing for reform in municipal 
government if the control of this city could be wrenched 
from the grasp of Tammany this fall. It would be a 
great encouragement to reformers in other cities and it 
would give opportunity to inaugurate a campaign for 
the separation of our cities from legislative and political 
interference and for the establishment of sound, busi- 


nesslike administrations. We believe that the articles . 


we publish this week will be of great help in showing 
how this problem is to be wrought out. 


& 


THE SECTARIAN PRINCIPLE. 


THE contest in the State Constitutional Convention at 
Albany over the principle of no sectarian appropriations 
has been a very interesting one. When the Convention 
met the National League for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Institutions submitted a form of amendment de- 
signed to assert this principle and prevent its violation. 
The amendment had been subjected to the scrutiny of 
some of the ablest lawyers in the State, and they had 
given it their approval. It proposed, first, in the words 
of the first article of the Constitution of the United’ 
States, that no law should be passed respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; second, that neither the property, funds nor 
credit of the State nor of any civil division thereof shall 
be used, directly or indirectly, for the maintenance of 
any Church, religious denomination or religious society ; 
third, that no institution, society or undertaking in 
whole or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical control 
shall receive such aid. 

This is a sweeping amendment. It would cut off not 
only all churches, but all denominational schools, even 
such as might be put under State control, all denomina- 
tional institutions for secondary instruction, such as 
academies, institutes and seminaries, and all charitable 
institutions under denominational direction, from receiv- 
ing any money from State, county or municipal treas- 
uries. This is just what ought to be accomplished. It 
means complete separation of Church and State, and 
that, and that only, will settle the sectarian question. 

The proposed amendment was divided. The first 
clauss, we understand, is to go into the preamble to the 
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Constitution ; the question of appropriations to schools 
was referred to the Committee on Education, and that 
relating to charitable institutions to the Committee on 
Charities. The Committee on Education gave hearings 
to both sides, and was so impressed with the general de- 
mand for a constitutional prohibition of sectarian ap- 
propriations, that it reported the amendment almost un- 
changed, and supported it with this strong recommend- 
ation : 

“In the opinion of the committee there is no demand 
from the people of the State upon the Convention so un- 
mistakable, widespread and urgent; none, moreover, so 
well grounded in right and reason as that the public-school 
system of the State shall be forever protected by. constitu- 
tional safeguards from all sectarian influence or interfer- 
ence ; and that public money shall not be used, directly or 
indirectly, to propagate denominational tenets or doc- 
trines. We have sought to give the clearest and strongest 
expression possible to these principles in the proposed sec- 
tion. The arguments in favor of such a provision are, in 
our opinion, conclusive; and the objection that it will 
result in making the schools ‘Godless,’ or that such a con- 
stitational prohibition would imply upon the part of the 
people enacting it hostility or even indifference to religion, 
seems to us to‘be both growindless and absurd. In adopt- 
ing this section the Convention will, in our opinion, most 
effectively aid all that is highest and best in religion; for, 
by establishing the principle that State education must 
necessarily be secular in its-character, the field is left open, 
beyond question or misunderstanding, for religious teach- 
ing in the family, the Sunday-school and the Church.” 

This splendid paragraph gave the unbiased judgment 
of the committee, and it gives with equal accuracy the 
judgment of the great mass of the people of the State. 
But large denominational interests would be affected by 
the cutting off of all educational institutions under sec- 
tarian control, and these interests made themselves felt 
in one way and another ; and the committee subsequent- 
ly reported the following amendment, to be added to the 
section : 

‘This section shall not apply to schools in institutions 
subject to visitation and inspection by the State Board of 
Charities.” 3 
The effect of this would be to open the door which the 
section originally reported would effectually close. The 
friends of the non-sectarian principle were amazed that 
the committee should so stultify itself, and they rallied 
against the amendment, and, with the assistance of 
President Choate, defeated it. 

Other amendments of the same tenor were proposed 
however, in Committee of the Whole, and defeated one 
after another, but by a very small margin in some in- 
stances. The most specious of them all was.offered by 
a Protestant, a member of a denomination which 
occupies the highest ground on the question of separa- 
tion of Church and State. He proposed a substitute 
limiting the use of public moneys to schools or institutions 
wholly owned or controlled by the State or minor civil 
division. This was a shrewd device to secure the continu- 
ance of State aid to denominational academies and sem- 
inaries, which are under the control of the State Regents 
and of such parochial schools as have been or may be 
turned over to the State, and it was actually carried in 
Committee of the Whole. President Choate, in the Con- 
vention, characterized it as meaning “local option for 
the rankest sectarianism,” but such was the hold which 
the denominatioral interests, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, had secured on the Convention, that it was bare- 
ly defeated by a vote of 71 to 68. 

The amendment, as it now stands is sound and good ; 
but it has not been finally adopted. Nothing could show 
more forcibly how deeply the poison of sectarianism has 
sunk into the system of the State than the unseemly 
struggle which has been made in its behalf in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Men too intelligent to deny the 
correctness of the principle in the abstract set themselves 
to secure opportunity to evade and violate it in practice. 
A Baptist or Methodist Academy that has been receiving 
a few hundred dollars a year, clings to the subvention 
and hates to have it cut off, and the politicians become 
eloquent pleaders for Catholic and Jewish institutions 
because of the promise it gives them of votes. Sectarian 
interests, therefore, may possibly defeat the educational 
‘amendment, or they may allow it to pass with the ex- 
pectation of getting a concession when the Chaffities 
Amendment is acted on. 

It is regarded as settled that private charitable institu- 
tions will not be cut off. The Committee on Charities 
proposes to report a paragraph of this tenor : 

“Nothing shall prevent the payment of money by the 

State or any civil division thereof to the institutions men- 
tioned and made subject to the visitation and inspection of 
the State Board of Charities, for the care, support, mainte- 
navce and education other than religious instruction of 
inmates received and retained therein, pursuant to law 
and to rules established by said board. Such rules shall be 
subject to the control of the Legislature.”’ ; 
This would so far vitiate the educational amendment as to 
allow the State to support schools in sectarian charitable 
institutions. It is a pity, when the demand of the people 
is “‘so unmistakable, widespread and urgent” for consti- 
tutional safeguards against sectarian appropriations, 
that the Conyention should fail to meet it. The circum- 
stances of its failure to do so afford one of the strongest 
arguments for the final and complete separation of 
Church and State, If the edicstionsl ayoad naat is 
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submitted one step in this direction will have beentaken, these cases the governors have taken the matter up in an 
and the campaign of education must go on until the last earnest way. Two Alabama Negroes had been convicted 
tie is cut and all denominational institutions are left en- of a serious crime, but not of the most odious nature. 
tirely to their own resources. and were being taken to prison to serve their sentence. 
+ A mob took them from the custody of an officer of the 

DR. PARKHURST’S RETURN. law without resistance and murdered them near Mit- 

AFTER his usual summer vacation in Switzerland, Dr. chell’s Station on the night of August 24th, 1894. Gov- 
Parkhurst returns to find things in a very different con- ernor Jones offers a reward for the discovery of their 
dition from what they were when he left. His work '*derers and he says, most truly : 
during the past three years has begun to bear its fruit, _ “These victims of mob violence were helpless and friend- 
and no one can any longer gibe at it. He has spent his less Negroes. There was no room to charge that the ma- 
vacation as usual climbing the Alps, an amusement chinery of justice had been warped to bring in an unjust 
which requires so much care as to where one puts his a stg scene oe the perebiey sar wat * — 
foot that one’s mind must be takenoff for the time from against rath me piv He gow — “st - am go ya a rs 
the pitfalls of New York. At the same time both the before Ce ea 

s ; a jury of twelve honest white men, selected from 
courage required and the care which one must take not the body of Bullock County, who, after hearing all the 
to make a misstep will cultivate qualities which are of evidence and the charge of an upright judge, declared on 
use in his wiater work. oath that the punishment affixed was sufficient. 

When Dr. Parkhurst went away the Lexow Committee “The murder of these prisoners, under these circum- 
had begun its labors, using for its purposes the facts stances, is a greater and more odious crime against the law 
which had been provided by him and the members of his of God and man than the one for which the mob put these 
Society for the Prevention of Crime. These facts came foii1.0 ty briog their perpetrators to justice, it will not be 
thick and fast. They were Mpeeingnt overwhelming. ong before the will of assassins will be the only law in 
The Police Commissioners and captains who had laughed = gu jioek County, and judges and juries, as well as prison- 
at the work laughed no more, and as soon as the Lexow ers, will fall victims to its bloodthirsty spirit. Anarchy, 
Committee adjourned for the late summer the commis- desolation and ruin will take the places of prosperity, 
sioners began the trial of police captains and other offi- order and civilization.” P 
cers on the evidence which Dr. Parkburst’s Society had But this is not all. The sheriff from whose custody 
brought before the Lexow Committee. It must not be they were taken writes to Governor Jones declaring that 
nod ae pa ae sasy oe sag os “3 he believes the two Negroes who had been taken by the 

. 0 , they 1 - mob from the train mavaged to jerk away from them 
pathy with the negligence and corruption of the police; and escape through a wire fence sles a cotton patch, and 
but, meantime, the personnel of the Board waschanged, that they are now at liberty. The governor replies that 
so that right action wassecured, and Dr. Parkhurst re- he does not believe anything of the sort; that the long 
turns to find four captains dismissed and a dozen other story told about how the men were taken and escaped is 
ward men and officers, all dropped by the vote of the improbable ; that the sheriff was to blame for letting it be 
onehnnes mest wc ga ward man a ay known that the Negroes were to be carried on that train 
an read a report made e commissioners by SU- when he knew that there was a threat to lynch them. 
perintendent Byrnes on the condition of the police such fe says that sufficient information seems to be in the 
as makes their hair stand on end. The men who sneered sheriff’s hands, so that he could easily arrest some of the 
and jeered are in full run, and tbe work is not half done persons who were in the mob, and he denies that the 
yet. a : ‘ : officer did his duty in not protecting his prisoners with 

All this has been done in the simplest way possible. his life. He says it is time that this escaping from 
Dr. Parkhurst would not attempt to shut up & single sheriffs should come to an end; that sheriffs have failed 
place where the law was broken; he had tried itand of their duty through cowardice ; that the minister who 
failed ; that, he said, is the business of the police. It refuses the consolations of religion to the sick because 
was of no use to shut up » house here aud there so long contact with pestilence may endanger his life, is every- 
as a thousand others were kept open by the permission where despised; that a lawyer who would be deterred 
of the police. The only thing to do was to break down py fear of violence from defending his client would be a 
the police force. And so, with no mercy, without minc- disgrace to his profession ; that an engineer whoabandons 
ing his words, in a way that threatened to give him the his locomotive to save his own life instead of the lives of 
reputation of a common scold, he kept repeating that the his passengers would be execrated; and that a sheriff 
police were corrupt ; and when the time came, thanks to should equally be under a law of honor to defend his 
: — body of Se ee nt AO prisoner even if it involves the sacrifice of his own life. 

acts to prove every word he sigs S The Governor concludes by saying : 
have only begun to be developed. Never in the history —.. 1 i, needless to tell you that this crime has shocked 
of the city hasa braver campaign for good government and aroused the moral sense of the people of Alabama, 
been conducted on a simpler or more honest basis, and who are justly indignant at the thought that a mob, gath- 
the result already shows the might of goodness and ered as this one was, and doing its work as this one did, on 
courage as against the combined forces of shrewd crime. a passenger train in the midst of a civilized and law-abid- 
We believe that with such a man as Dr. Parkhurst at the ing community, can gather, commit murder and then dis- 
head of this movement, and such men as those thatcom- Perse, and not a single member of it be brought to justice.” 
pose the Lexow Committee to use the testimony which [hese are noble words. They have in them the promise 
he has secured, the people of New York will not rest of the regeneration of the State of Alabama; and we do 
until the police system of this city has been thoroughly ot wonder that Booker T. Washington writes us : 
purified. ; ; ; It seems to me that Governor Jones’s words are the 
; And who is Dr. Parkhurst? He is a plain Presbyte- strongest and most honest and most encouraging that have 
rian minister, whose business it is no more to purify hk the ever come from any Southern officer regarding these terri- 
city than that of any other citizen, except that a minis- ble and shameful crimes. Governor Jones’s attitude in 
ter is a professed philanthropist. His main work is given this matter clearly demonstrates, I think,that the South is 
to the spiritual interests of his church and to the care of beginning to wake up to the awfulness of these lynching 
his pulpit. He was not brought up, like our boss Cro- arbarities. 
ker, in the prize ring, nor is he as ignorant of the niceties Governor Turney of Tennessee has begun a similar in- 
of the English grammar as the President of the Board of vestigation into two cases of lynching in that State. It 
Police Commissioners. He is a thoroughly educated is reported that he has obtained evidence in Moore County 
man, a Christian and a gentleman; and he possesses the which will convict several persons of the recent lynch- 
divine faculty of indignation. He has the shrewd sense ing there, while the more fearful case of the six men 
which knows how to go directly to the root of things, being lynched near Memphis is also receiving his atten- 
and will not waste energy about inconseq uentialities. tion, and he has offered five thousand dollars reward for 
~ the capture of the lynchers. A number of arrests have 


A BAD WEEK FOR THE LYNCHERS. already beenmade. Governor Turney says: 


THE worst news of the week from the lynching world 
is that of the murder of a tramp in South Dakota, who 
was guilty of a vile assault. He was caught and hanged 
without being tried. It is a disgrace to the State. It is hot 
from the North this time, altho from its newer and less This is a much better way than to deny the facts, which 
civilized portion, that this crime is reported, which we re really undeniable. The week ends with some en- 
select in preference to others that have occurred inthe COUF agement. - 
Soutb. , ‘ 

P SENATOR JONES announces his withdrawal from the 

From the Southern States the news is better for the Republican Party, but not his resignation of his seatin the 
country and worse for the lynchers. In South Carolina Senate to which he was elected as a Republican. He is too 
a man guilty of the “‘ usual crime,” followed by the mur- ¢onccientious to allow the country to regard him as any 
der of his victim, was in danger of beinglynched ‘‘afterhe jonger a Republican; but he insists that he has not de- 
had placed himself under the protection of the sheriff,” parted from the party but the party hasdeparted from him. 
and the military was sent out to protect him. But in He does not say he has become a Populist ; but his views 
this case the criminal was white and the victima Negress. seem to harmonize more with that party than with any 

If we cannot get as much comfort as we would out of other. He declares that the Republican Party has become 
the last incident the case is different with three late the party of monopolies and gold bugs, and has turned its 
. a : back on free silver. He and his colleague from Nevada 
lyncbings in Alsbame ant biagrcarane ne wo wane have both broken with their party on the silver question, 
tunate for these States that just after Miss Wells's and have-practically become Populists. Let them go. 
charges had been loudly pronounced false other ‘heir gnancial notions will never, we trust, be accepted by 
such atrocious cases should have occurred, as if to either of the dominant parties, and the Popylists baye 
justity all she had said ; aad we are not sarprised if in probably come to the eud of their influense, 














“*T will assist in every way possible as an officer and as a 
man to bring the perpetrators of the crime in Memphis to 
justice. There must be no more lynching in Tennessee, if 
I can prevent it, and I believe I can.” 
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Editorial Votes. 


THE fifteen articles we give this week on the reform of 
Municipal Government form the completest and, so far as 
we have observed, the ablest discussion yet given to this 
great subject. Wedo not need to give the names of the 
contributors here, as they are found on our first page and 
also in our table of contents; but we may @ay that they 
are experts on the subject they treat and practical reform- 
ers. If one wants to get an adequate idea of the evils of 
municipal government, of our backwardness in the science 
of self-government as compared with Europe, of the best 
and quickest remedies, and how municipal administration 
may be raised to a higher plane of honesty and efficiency, 
we know of no better collection of articles for him to con- 
sult than those which we publish this week. They are not 
heavy and uninteresting, as some discussions are, but are 
full of attractive points for even the desultory reader. 
Besides these articles we have poems by Bishop H. W. 
Warren, Edith Mary Norris, Danske Dandridge, F. L. Ward 
and Louise R. Baker, and stories by Alice Wellington 
Rollins, M. L. B. Branch and Sopbie Swett. In our Farm 
and Garden Department are suggestive articles by James 
K. Reeve and H. Nicholas Jarchow. Our departments are 
given as usual with articles under Religious Intelligence 
on Catholic Innovations, and on a subject of interest to 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians. 





It isa little too soon yet to say positively whether the 
opponents of Tammany will get together in this city. 
They had a harmonious conference on Thursday night of 
last week, and it was agreed that a Committee of Seventy 
should be appointed to form a plan of campaign and to get 
the anti-Tammany elements together upon the simple 
platform of good government. It was a happy thought to 
propose such acommittee. It revives the recollection of 
the brilliant campaign against the Tweed Ring, that was 
made by the famous Committee of Seventy, which did 
such excellent work for honest government. There isan ° 
inspiration in theidea. We trust that the utmost wisdom 
will be exer@ised in the selection of the men who are to 
form the committee. They should be representative men, 
of course. Business men should have large recognition and 
mere politicians should be left off. But the committee 
ought to include a number of men who are familiar with 
municipal campaigns and know how to manage them. 
We print elsewhere the splendid address which was 
adopted, and also the excellent letter of ex-Mayor Abram 
S. Hewitt. If Mr. Hewitt’s years were fewer he would be 
almost the ideal candidate ate for n mayor in such a ae 


He isa scianliy patriot, ‘t, with indomitable courage, age. he 23s uas ce 
hatred for tricksters and corruptionists, and has had ex- 
perience in the office of mayor. Moreover, he has the con- 
fidence of all decent citizens without regard to party. But 
his advanced age, of course, makes it impossible to secure 
him as a candidate. We only hope that there will be no 
attempt to force any particular candidate, at this early 
stage, upon the acceptance of the anti-Tammany combina- 
tion. There ought to be substantial unanimity, or else the 
elements of which the union is formed will fall apart and 
the movement will be an egregious failure. 


It will pay to read twice over more than one of the arti- 
cles which we publish this week. For example, that by 
the Rev. John B. Devins, on the Tenement House Problem, 
written by a man that knows it thoroughly asa missionary 
in such a popuiation. It would seem that the evil of hor- 
ribly unhealthy, disease-breeding and morals-corrupting 
tenements can be corrected if the powers already possessed 
under law by the authorities of the city can only be exer- 
cised. Something more than moral suasion is required to 
make landlords put their tenements into good condition. 
Mr. Devins says that the worst tenement house he ever 
saw before he came to live in their neighborhood was 
owned by a religious corporation, and he has never had the 
misfortune to meet a more tyrannical agent than was its 
representative. But where such filthy conditions are 
found as those which he describes—fifty barrels of filth 
taken from the cellar of one double house in which several 
families lived, refuse oozing. out through a broken pipe 
into a sleeping room, children dying of diphtheria which 
could easily be prevented, and the poison carried-in gar- 
ments from the tenement house to the mansion—certainly 
something should be done by the city authorities. There 
is law enough; it only needs execution. The appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to see that it is obeyed is better than the 
punishment of one hundred guilty men after the evil is 
done. It is strange that in this city we have not such a 
number of what may be called model tenement houses as 
there are in Brooklyn and Boston, not to speak of London, 
and the new conditions in Paris, described by Mr. Shaw. 
They could be made profitable, and their presence would 
force the landlords of other tenement houses to put their 
property into decent condition. 


Pror, C, T. JOHNSON, of whose protest against union be- 
tween the Northern and Southern Presbyterians we have 
given an account in another column, is right when he says 
that there is ‘‘a big difference between the Churches as to 
proper relations to colored Presbyterians,”’ that. the South- 
ern Church favors the establishment of an independent 
colored Church, while the Northern Church wants nothing 
of the sort. But a portion of what he says on this subject 
we will quote on account of his reference to THE INDE- 
PENDENT : 

**Many bretliren in the North are decidedly opposed to an in- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Negroes and the whites in the South comes the sooner, so much 
the better. It would serve the ex-slaveholder well that their pos- 
terity should intermarry with slaves.’ This, we believe, is the great 
animus of THE INDEPENDENT, which has a yery considerable 
circulation among the Northern Presbyterians, and this, we sup- 
pose, is the position of Dr. M. Woolsey Stryker, who carried the 
New York Assembly in 1889 the other way, when, for the time, it 
seemed about to consent to favor the policy of separate Churches. 
“We would hope that this party is not large but for the fact 
that the Pharisee always has, or can get easily, a large following; 
and these Pharisees, hied on by THE INDEPENDENT, would keep 
up & nagging so incessant as to be utterly destructive of any 
peace which the ‘ reunited Church’ might otherwise enjoy.” 
As to the “ nagging,” Professor Johnson may depend upon 
it that THE INDEPENDENT will keep it up incessantly in 
case of any union between Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians on the basis of Aicking out the Negro from the 
united Church. On that subject, please Heaven, we will 
be as persistent and as merciless, and as successful in the 
end, as were the old Abolitionists. As to the amalgama- 
tion of the Negroes and the whites in the South, we have 
never desired it. We have never approved it; but itis 
a thousandfold better to have amalgamation by lawful 
and Christian marriage than to have licentiousamalgama- 
tion, outside of law and Christianity. 


WE might as well embalm in editorial amber the follow- 
ing winged words: 
** Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, to His Excellency 

Sanford B. Dole, President of the Republic of Hawaii: 

“GREAT AND Goop Frrenp :—I have received your letter of 
the 7th ultimo by which you announce the establishment and 
proclamation of the. Republic of Hawaii on the 4th day of July, 
1894, and your assumption of the office of President, with all the 
formalities prescribed by the Constitution thereof. I cordially 
reciprocate the sentiments you express for the continuance of 
the friendly relations which have existed between the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands, and I assure you my best wishes 
for your personal prosperity. 

“Written at Washington the 7th day of August, 1894. 

“ Your good friend, GROVER CLEVELAND. 

“By the President: 

“ W. Q. GRESHAM, Secretary of State.” 
We are glad to recognize the cordiality of this formal ac- 
knowledgment of the establishment of the Republic of 
Hawaii. The term ‘“‘Great and Good Friend’? means 
nothing, and was prefixed to a letter written by President 
Cleveland to this same Mr. Dole when he was placed at 
the head of the Provisional Government, ani it was fol- 
lowed by the attempt to overthrow Mr. Dole and to re- 
store the deposed Queen. But there is no danger of any- 
thing of the sort now. President Cleveland cannot do an- 
other thing for Liliuokalani. He cannot even secure her a 
pension ora lump gratuity. The Republic of Hawaii is 
now confessedly under the protection of the American Re- 
public; and we doubt if President Cleveland would do one 
thing to prevent, before he end of his term of office, a 
treaty of annexation. He and-his Secretary-ef State have 
learned syjsdom ; and Commissioner Blount and his report 
hifive gone to the archives of ancient and discredited myth- 
ology. 


..Again the Emperor of Germany, in one of his numer- 
ous public addresses, has uttered the claim that he rules 
by the grace of God, by divine right,and not by the grace 
of the people or of princes. That is the substance of it, 
and it is one of those things that can be said once too many 
times. This time the occasion was the opposition made to 
him by a section of the Prussian-agrarian nobles, and he 
had the effrontery to tell them that they had no right to 
oppose him ; that it was their business to follow deferen- 
tially in his lead. Nobody need have much sympathy for 
them, but the doctrine is antiquated by the centuries that 
have passed since Charlies I of England ended his life. We 
have no question that Emperor William is the most ear- 
nest, well-meaning ruler that sits on a royal throne, a man 
of good abilities, and would have made a great emperor in 
the days of emperors; but with such ideas of his rights, he 
stands an even chance of being the victim of a revolution 
more desperate than that of 1848. 


..It is not surprising that the Democratic sugar plant- 
ers of Louisiana, in a convention held last week, should de- 
clare their dissatisfaction with their own party and their 
determination to support protectionists for Congress, In 
national matters they express a preference for the Repub- 
lican Party, while in State and local interests they will 
continue to work with the old party. We are of the opin- 
ion that they have been very unfairly treated. It wasa 
matter of simple justice to them that, after their crops had 
been planted and they had secured their licenses from the 
Government, they should receive a bounty for the present 
crop. But no provision has been made for the payment of 
the bounty, and it is a question whether it could be 
properly paid under the new Tariff act. When so much 
consideration was given for the refining interests, surely 
the interests of the planter, particularly as they formed an 
obligation under the McKinley Act, should not have been 
overlooked. 


.. The Populists of Colorado have renominated Governor 
Waite on a genuine Populist platform. He is almost an 
ideal Populist candidate. If the people of the State are 
pleased with the record he has made as Governor they will 
re-elect him ; but we have no idea that they will do any- 
thing of thekind. They are, of course, strongly in favor 
of free silver, but there is nothing that the Governor of 
Colorado can do to advance that interest, and if they con- 
sult the welfare of the State a majority are likely to be 
found arrayed against him. s. 


..The report of the condition of the police service in 
this city by Superintendent Byrnes is almost as severe as 
anything thé Lexow Investigaiing Committee will have to 
say. He shows that the political activity of members of 
the police is demoralizing, and makes this arraignment of 
the system : 

“The widespread belief existing among the force that m 
or the perfofmanee of duty is not takeo into 
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tion in promotions, and that a large number of officers and men 
have obtained thelr positions through means other than meri- 
torious service and faithful performance of duty, has had agreat 
tendency to impair the discipline of the Cogentnns and to one 
men who would otherwise be careful and paintakin 

the force careless and indifferent is the pietabingnee of oon 
duty.” 

Nobody but Dr. Parkhurst would have said this much a 
yearago. He did say it, but many doubted him. 


--».The late distinguished Episcopal theologian, Dr. J. 
H. Hopkins, tho known for his high church theology, yet 
favored the elevation of Phillips Brooks to the bishopric. 
His biographer, who blames him for this liberality, men- 
tions the very curious fact that his support of Phillips 
Brooks “ entailed the loss of those monthly intercessions of 
a society which prays for the souls of clergymen who die 
in the faith.” That is, Dr. Hopkins was not a faithful 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; he did no& 
“die in the faith”; he had apostatized by favoring Dr. 
Brooks ; he had gone over to the Unitarians ; it was of no 
use to pray for his soul. This society only prays for the 
souls of people of its own sort, and they need it if any do. 


-- Vermont had its State election last week, and the 
Republican ticket was elected by an almost unprecedented 
vote. There was not only a large increase in the Repub- 
lican vote, but there was a loss in the Democratic of an 
average of 26 per cent. throughout the State. ‘The Legis- 
lature will be almost solidly Republican. Towns bave 
returned Republican representatives which had not done 
so for years before. Vermont simply follows in the line 
with New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, New Jersey and 
other States which voted last fall, and indicated by their 
vote their dissatisfaction with the policy and control of 
the Democratic Party. Maine fell into line on Monday of 
this week with an overwhelming Republican vote. 


.-The Connecticut Republicans will win this fall if 
they make strong nominations. Among their worthy men 
mentioned for the nomination for Governor, is J. Addison 
Porter, of Pomfret. He is a clean, able, popular man, 
whose excellent service to the public as editor of the Hart- 
ford Post is widely recognized. Our readers made his 
acquaintance in our columns in July last, when his able 
and inspiring Woodstock address on the duties of good 
citizens received their warm approbation. We hope he 
will be selected as the standard-bearer of his party in Con- 
necticut. If he should thus be honored, we are confident 
of having something agreeable to say about the result of 
his campaign in November next. 


.. We welcome Dr. Burtsell back from Rome. So far as 
can be gathered from what he says his mission was chiefly 
to defend liberty of thought on such sociological questions 
as those raised by Dr. McGlynn and Henry George in 
the Catholic Church, and in that he appears to have been 
successful. He remained longer than he iatended at the spe- 

-gial request of tus. ~therities at Rome, and is encouraged 
to believe that the Papal Delegation here will be directed 
to report directly to the Pope, which means greater inde- 
pendence and a relief from the stigma that the Catholic 
Church in this country is laboring in partibus infidelium. 








.-Two distinguished men have passed away during the 
past week. Of these we may mention first Professor Helm- 
holtz, a quiet and famous scholar in the physical sciences, 
one of the men who have made German scholarship illus- 
trious. Theother was the Comte de Paris, whose distinc- 
tion it is that he was the legitimate heir to a lost throne, 
was worth 100,000,000 francs, and by his character, scholar- 
ship and courtesy was even more to be honored than for his 
descent or his wealth. Americans will hold his name in 
honor for his service in our army during the Rebellion. 


.-Now that Griffin’s Journal has been compelled to 
suspend publication, we are very glad to see that The Sa- 
cred Heart Review, of Boston, is devoting attention to the 
matter of liquor advertisements in Catholic papers and 
roundly denouncing them. It is not, however, yet up to 
the standard of its late contemporary, for that never hesi- 
tated to mention the names of the papers which thus 
offended, while The Sacred Heart Review, mentioning the 
facts and referring to certain papers, carefully avoids to 
offend them by mentioning them by name. 


.. We do not believe that the decision of Judge Barker, 
of Pennsylvania, that nuns have the right to teach in 
public schools in the garb of their order, and instruct the 
children to call them sisters will stand the scrutiny of the_ 
higher courts. The wearing of a nuo’s uniform in a pub 
lic school is certainly sectarian, and ought not to be per- 
mitted. 


..Our sympathies are fully with the poor cloak-makers 
of this city who are standing out against starvation wages 
and ressive terms, and we are glad that the contractors 
have promised to yield to their demands. The wrongs of 
these overworked, underpaid, spirit-broken people are 
one of the blots on our Christian civilization. 


...- This time it is a young professor in Nashotah Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Rev. Walter C. Clapp, who has gone 
over to the Roman Catholics. 
erence between the extreme High Church Episcopalians 
and the Catholics that we cannot be ,surprised at the pro- 
cession of converts. 

.... We quite like the idea that the A. P. A. membership 
lists in various places are being published. Thereis no 
reason why the public should not.know who the men are 
who have been banded together to prevent a part of our 
citizens from receiving any public office on account of thei r 
religious faith. 

..“ Richgirlus Americanus” is what The Catholic 
Union and Times calls the game that impecunious Euro- 
princes come to America to hunt. Theeditor doubt 

{eos bnew the rules of Latin gender nevertheless. 
..One Altenberger murdered a young women in May, 
and under the course of New Jersey justice was hanged 
the first waek in Ssptenasr.. Waece jast ice is thus exe- 


‘cated lynchiang will not floucish. 


There is really so little dif- © 
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‘ROMAN CATHOLIC INNOVATIONS. 
BY W. 8S. HARWOOD, 


INNOVATIONS are usually interesting and sometimes 
suggestive and sometimes immediately fruitful in good 
results. Two innovations in the Roman Catholic church 
life of the city of Minneapolis are just now attracting at- 
tention in that city, and they are certainly well worthy 
consideration. 

In one of the leading churches of the Catholic faith in 
Minneapolis the pastor, the Rev. Father Keane (the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception being the name of the par- 
ish over which he presides), decided about a year ago that 
he would open a Bible-class for the actual study of the 
Bible—the Catholic Bible, to be sure, but the Bible all the 
same. Itis not on record that he went proselyting, but 
he made the meetings open to all who would like to come. 
They continued regularly through the fall and winter with 
an attendance of about sixty, the larger number being 
from the women of the parish ; and they will be resumed 
this autumn and carried on through the winter. 

The plan followed in this Bible study—and let it be borne 
in mind that I am describing, not discussing—the plan 
followed was in substance this : 

At the outset the priest devoted some twoor three weeks 
to a discussion of the questions of the inspiration and 
authenticity of the Bible. After this preliminary he took 
up the actual study of the New Testament, allowing the 
members of theclass to vote on what part they would like 
tostudy. They chose for the first part of the winter’s work 
Matthew, and for the latter portion the sActs of the 
Apostles, The priest, at the beginning of each evening, 
* would read verse by verse from the lesson for that evening 
and then explain or expound it much thesame as a teacher 
in a Protestant Church Sunday-school would present the 
lesson to a class where there was dearth of questioning, 
and perhaps dearth of understanding on the part of the 
pupils. 

Of course, the Catholic version of the Bible was used. 
The interest in the class was marked, so I am told, and the 
indications are that the attendance during the coming 
season will be much larger than last season. Each 
evening, it should be noted, the priest devoted some time 
to the historical period in which the acts of the lesson 
transpired, in order to give the students a clear idea of the 
contemporaneous events. 

So much for an outline of the first innovation. The sec- 
ond isin the same church, In some ways it might not be 
called an innovation in the strictest definition, and yet it 
would be so novel a proceeding in most parts of the world, 
aud especially in America, that it certainly bears the name 
of innovation well. 

It is the introduction into this church, one of the largest 
and most influential Catholic churches in the Northwest, 
of congregational singing on a broad and liberal scale. 
There has been congregational singing in the Catholic 
churches of England, and it has prevailed to some extent 
in Germany, but it isa new growthin America; and while 
the Paulist fathers in New York have been instrumental 
in spreading the plan, it is doubtful if it has ever attained 
to such proportions as in the case under consideration. 
Not only is congregational singing to be introduced but 
there is to be a book to sing from, and this book is now be- 
ing prepared by the organist of the church, Prof. S. A. 
Baldwin, a well-known director and composer in the 
Northwest. 

But will it be congregational singing in reality, will it 
not, the rather, be congregational chanting ? 

A quite natural question and one which, so it seems, is 
only to be answered by the statement that it is to be real, 
old-fashioned, Protestant-like congregational singing, with 
here and there a set liturgical chant and with many trans- 
lations and adaptations from the ancient religious poems 
of the Church, but with any number of the popular songs 
of the Protestant hymnal, songs and tunes together. 

And not only will tne hymns which have found such 
favor in the Protestant hymnals be used, but the tunes 
accompanying them in many cases will not be divorced 
from them,and they will singin this church ‘ Lead, kindly 
light, amid the encircling gloom” to the same beautiful 
music that the lovers of Cardinal Newman’s sacred song 
have so long associated with it. 

In some cases new tunes have been composed to fit the 
particular hymn where there did not seem to be anything 
which would fit it, and there are, of course, many hymns 
which are Catholic in form and intonation; but, as has 
been indicated, a very large number of the hymns will be 
precisely the same in words and music as those which are 


sung year in and year out in the Protestant churches of thé 


land. 
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NORTHERN VS. SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN- 
ISM. 


THos. C. Jonson, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Church Polity in Union Theological Seminary 
(Southern Presbyterian), Hampden-Sidney, Va., is furnish- 
ing to the Southwestern Presbyterian a series of papers on 
the alleged differences between the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian Churches. That in the issue of September 6th 
is devoted to the matters of Church Government and 
Usage. The first point made is that the Northern Church 
tends toward democracy, or rule by the mass of the people 
on the principle of the simple numerical majority, while 
the Southern Church tends more to constitutional republic- 
anism, or rule by chosen representatives, acting under an 
authoritative constitution. This is explained partly by 
the proximity of Congregationalism and partly by the 
Presence of Congregationally organized churches the 
NewSchool body, but it is looked upon as contrary 00 the 
redi Présbyterian idea, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The second point is, that the Northern Church tends to 
the centralization of power in the General Assembly, while 
the Southern Church tends to preserve and even increase 
the powers of the lower courts. While the former holds 
that the power of the Assembly should be over every part 
of the Church, the latter claims that it should be merely a 
power over the power of the lowercourts. This is illus- 
trated by the Briggs case, when the power of the Assembly 
was exerted not over the power of the synod, but over the 
synod itself, It did not command the synod to act, but 
acted itself. So also in regard to the control of the theo- 
logical seminaries. While sympathizing fully with the 
dread of the conservatives lest another seminary follow the 
course of Union, Dr. Johnson maintains that the action of 
the last Assembly was very dangerous inasmuch as it puts 
all the seminaries at the mercy of an accidental majority in 
any one assembly. In the South the seminaries are under 
the direct control of the presbyteries and synods, and only 
under the mediate control of the Assembly; and the same 
position should be taken in the North before the two can 
safely unite, 

“ Suppose a single Assembly were to appear in which rational- 
ists or Arminians—those milder rationalists—preponderated ; 
where would our property be? Suppose some Negrophbilist—like 
Dr. M. Woolsey Stryker—were to incite you to an interpretation 
of your Standards in accord with which you would deem it your 
duty to make us throw open our doors to Negroes as well as 
whites in such numbers as they might choose to come, what would 
we do ?” 

This introduces the third point, that there isa big differ- 
ence asto the proper relations to colored Presbytérians 
—the South favoring an independent colored Church, the 
North, if allowingit at all, only as a temporary means to 
anend. The point is developed quite fully. THe INDE- 
PENDENT and Dr. Stryker come in for a pretty full share 
of condemnation both on account of their “‘ Pharisaism”’ 
and ignorance, as to the Southern problem. The Northern 
mind, according to the writer, ‘* often fails utterly” to 
comprehend that problem. The separate Church is de- 
clared to be not only the desire of the colored people them. 
selves, but an essential to prevent amalgamation, which 
“would result in a race mentally and morally far inferior 
to the Southern whites of the present.’? Then follow 
a series of charges against the Negro race as a whole, 

condemning it for immorality in every respect, such as we 
have not seen for some time. They are compared to lepers, 
and those who defend them are styled ‘‘ good-natured 
busybodies . . . urging us to unwise association with 
them.” 

Other points mentioned are rotary eldership, the valid- 
ity of Roman Catholic baptism, and especially the place 
and sphere of women in the Church. Here St. Paul is 
quoted as being not only inspired but full of common sense. 


“ If it was true in Paul’s day that Adam was first formed, then 
Eve; if it was true then that Adam was looked upon by the 
Creator as the principal work and Eve as an afterthought, a 
helpmeet; that, according to the Divineintention Adam was to 
be the head; is it not true to-day? and wil) it not be true a hun- 
dred years hence, tho woman's circumstances alter still more? 
» . . If it wasonce true that woman should not teach, because 
God at creation intended that she should not, that fact willalways 
be true.” 

The laxity of the Northern churches in this respect is 
looked upon as a most serious barrier to union. 


2 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


GENERAL Boots sails from England this week for this 
city. He plansto makea tour of the country, inspecting 
the Salvation Army in the different sections. 


...-A Papal decree has been issued instituting an Apos- 
tolic Prefecture at Massowah, on the Red Sea. Following 
upon the granting by the Italian Government of exequa- 
turs to eighteen bishops, this is looked upon as a new proof 
of better relations between the Pope and the Italian Gov- 
ernment, . 


.... The American Baptist Publication Society is to have 
a new building in Philaaelphia adjoining its present build- 
ing, to which it is to remove its presses and engines, and 
in which it will hereafter do its own composing, electro- 
typing and press work. The total cost is expected to be 
about $135,000. 


...There have been numerous reports that Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church would be the next one to sell 
out and move uptown. It is generally acknowledged that 
favorable offers have been made for the property ; but Dr. 
Parkhurst says that he does not expect any such action 
while he is pastor. 


.... According” to the census taken in 1891, England and 
Wales report 24,232 clergymen of the Anglican Church 
over against 21,633 in 1881; 2,511 Catholic priests, as com- 
pared with 2,089 ten years before; 10,075 Nonconformist 
clergymen, while there were 9,734 a decade earlier. In ad- 
dition to these there were 9,313 missionaries and traveling 
evangelists over against 4,629 in 1881. 


...-The American Bible Society has suffered a heavy 
loss by the burning of the house in Yokohama, Japan, used 
as a depository for Bibles. The entire stock of books and 
sheets was much injured by fire and water, but the plates 
were fortunately stored elsewhere and thus are uninjured. 
The financial loss is covered by insurance, but there will 
inevitably be considerable delay in getting out new edi- 
tions. 

...-The Young Men’s Christian Association at Brown 
University has sent out, with the approval of the college 
faculty, acircular to pastors and parents asking that the 
young men who are planning to enter during the fall may 
be urged to connect themselves with this organization 
which, through its committees, makes évery effort to meet 
and greet new students and introduce them to the best life 
of the college. The leaders in the Association are among 
the strongest men in college, both in the classroom and 
social influences and in all good college enterprises, and 
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they earnestly desire to bring the best influence possible 
around every young man who comes with them. 


-.--One result of the work of the Open-Air Workers’ As- 
sociation is a suggestion to pastors to hold a short praise 
service on the steps of their churches just before the Sun- 
day evening service. There need be no preliminary notice. 
The idea is simply for several singers to gather on the 
steps, say ten minutes before the service, and sing a few 
selections ; this to be followed by an invitation to all pres- 
ent to come insid@ 


..--There has been started quite a movement in Eng- 
land among the newspaper agents to bring pressure to bear 
to stop Sunday work. They have applied to uhe Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, who has not encouraged them greatly, 
thinking that the movement is not strong enough yet for 
legislative action or fora formal public appeal. It is 
claimed, however, that there is not only a strong minority 
but an absolute majority, which is ready and willing to 
support the change, 


.-.-Auburn Theological Seminary is to have the privi- 
lege of hearing, this year, Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, who is to‘give the Mor- 
gan Lectures. His topic is to be “St. Paul’s Travels—the 
Narrative, its Authorship and Date.” It was his book on 
“The Church in the Roman Empire before 170 A.D.” that 
won & gold medal from the Pope recently. Professor Ram- 
say is to give the same series before Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, and then they will be published. 


...-Lnvestigation as to the general practice of total ab- 
stinence among the ministers of England shows that the 
Primitive Methodist ministers are, without exception, 
total abstainers. Among the Baptists eighty-seven per 
cent. are abstainers, and among the Wesleyans a slightly 
lower per cent. In Wales all the ministers and preachers 
of the Calvinistic Methodists and Conggegationalists are 
abstainers, and over ninety per cent. of the Wesleyans, 
Baptists and other Nonconformists. In the Church of 
England the number of abstainers, it is said, is growing 
annually, but is still considerably below the average. 


....-A meeting for the deepening of spiritual life will be 
held in Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, from, 
October 9th to 13th. The general theme will be “ The 
Ministry of the Holy Spirit.”” The following subjects will 
be discussed: The Deity of the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit 
in his Relation to the Bible, to Christ, to the Christian, to 
the Pastor, to the Evangelist, to the Unsaved, to the State, 
to the Young, to the Shekinah, to Reform Work, to Church 
Administration, toSong. Among those expected to take 
part are: A.J. Gordon, D D.; A. T. Pierson, D.D.; Major 
D. W. Whittle; R. S. Arthur, D.D.; Anthony Comstock, 
and others. 


...-The Greek Orthodox Russian community of Pitts- 
burg and vicinity have just completed a new church in 
Allegheny County. The congregation was organized about 
a year ago and with comparatively few members, but has 
grown until now it has a membership of over 1,000. The 
pastor is the Rev. Victor A. Pfoff, who has recently arrived 
from Russia. The dedication and consecration take place 
next month, when the ceremony will be performed by 
Bishop Nicholas, of San Francisco, Cal. At a recent serv- 
ice there was the blessing of a gilded cross and of two bells, 
donated to the church by a firm of bellmakers in Moscow, 
Russia. 


.---From South Africa, the Rev. John M’Neill has goneto 
Australia, and has been holding very successful meetings 
in Melbourne. At first the meetings were held in the Con- 
gregational Church, then in the town hall, and at last they 
were moved to the Exhibition Building. There was con- 
siderable doubt about this move being wise, as the great 
building seemed too big. Its position was remote and in- 
accessible, and, especially in stormy weather it was very 
uncomfortable. Yet on Sunday afternoon the building 
was packed an hour before the beginning of service, while 
at the evening service the doors had to be shut half an 
hour in advance to prevent a dangerous rush. Mr. 
M’Neill’s voice was clearly audible over the whole crowd. 


....Dr. Burt<ell has returned from Rome with reports 
corroborating those already circulated as to the establish- 
ment of a permanent Apostolic Delegation in this country. 
He denies that he was summoned to Rome to give account 
of his econOMic theories,altho he says that the Pope became 
very much interested in his ideas and made special in- 
quiries in regard to them. With regard to his restoration 
to his church he says that the whole matter was made 
known to the Pope with request that the final decision be 
left with with Archbishop Satolli. As to the personnel of 
the Delegation Dr. Burtsell would say nothing altho he 
gave it to be understood that probably Archbishop Satolli, 
who, he said, is in high favor with the Pope, would be at 
the head, associating with himseif some Americans. He 
reported the Pope asin excellent health physically and in- 
tellectually. 


...-The statistics of the Baptists in Sweden show 550 
churches, with 36,291 members, 37.254 Sunday-school schol- 
ars and 3,063 Sunday-school teachers. The additions dur- 
ing the past year were 2,249, and 19 new churches were or- 
ganized. During the past sixteen years 6,608 have come to 
this country. The mission work of the churches, includ- 
ing both home and foreign, is carried on through the Swe- 
dish Baptist Mission, each department of work being in 
charge of a special executive committee. The home 
mission work reports thirty-one workers on the field, some 
of whom are pastors of weak churches and others are 
itinerant preachers. The foreign work includes ten mis- 
sionaries, of whom four are married and six single. Four 
are in China, one in Congo, two in Spain, one in Russia 
and two in Finland. The receipts during the year were for 
home mission work, $2,460, and for foreign missions, $6,- 
473. Taking into account the fact that wages are about 
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one-quarter what they are here, the sums 
raised are really greater than they appear. 


....The State Convention of the German 
Roman Catholic Societies of Pennsylvania 
met August 28th at Allentown, and adopted 
a declaration of principles of considerable 
interest. They begin by expressing their 
devotion to the Pope and their belief that 
the only solution of the Roman question 
which can be acceptable implies the 
torial independence of the Holy See. They 
then give their opinion on the social ques- 
tion, affirming that it never can be settled 
without the practical application of Chris- 
tian doctrine and morals, and especially the 
practice of Christian justice and charity. 
They refuse to recognize Christian Social- 
ism, since Socialism actually signifies a sys- 
tem altogether opposed to the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, destroying all 
positive faith, annulling all right of prop- 

erty, avd inciting to brutal force and ter- 
rorization of workingmen. The main 
purpose of the question is the preservation 
or re-establishment of harmonious relations 
between employers and employés, such as 
spring only from respect for exch other’s 
rights and the recognition of mutual duties. 
Catholic societies are most cordially in- 
dorsed as are also the State conventions. On 
the school question they claim the right for 
parents, as free American citizens, to choose 
their schools and teachers, and thus to es- 
tablish and govern parochial schools and 
enhance their growth and development as 
the only means to secure a thorough Cath- 

olic education for, children. They ask no 

State subvention and repudiate as unjusti- 

fied any interference of the State in school 

affairs, any inspection or control of the 

schools by the State. While claiming it a 

matter of conscience to keep aloof from the 

public schools, they deny that this can te 

construed into a design to abolish and de- 

stroy them. The declaration closes with a 

plea for the cordial support of the Catholic 

press, which defends in a very effective way 

Catholic interests. 








Biblical Uesearch. 


A SOMEWHAT new face is put on one phase 
of the literary problems dealing with the 
Hexateuch by the researches of Dr. B. 
Koenigsberger, of the University of Breslau, 
as published in the Newekirchliche Zit- 
schrift No. 12. The article, p. 1026-1052 is 
entitled “‘ Etwas von den Quellen schriften 
des Hexateuch,” and treats in detail and 
with a large literary apparatus, especially 
drawn from Talmudic and other Jewish 
sources, of the ‘Sefer hayyashar,” the 
** Book of the Wars of Jehovah,” and ‘‘The 
Book of Covenant.” These have all along 
been currently received as pre-Pentateuchal 
sources from which the authors of the 
Documents composing the present books 
quoted. The view here proposed is that 
none of these “are to be regarded as sources 
of the Pentateuch, but they are all original 
and in no wise mutilated (verstt#mmelte) por- 
tion of the presents Pentateuch.” In regard 
toe the first mentioned sepher, an analysis 
of the passages in the case leads the author 
to find init a “‘poetical narrative” (poetische 
Erzithlung), the word sepher being tran- 
slated “narrative” and jashar as equiva- 
lent tou shir, song. In regard to the “ Book 
of the Wars of Jehovah,”’ textual criticism, 
as based largely on the rendering of the 
Septuagint is utilized‘ to deny the dignity 
of a separate source; andin the third case 





- historical considerations serve the same 


end. The author is conservative and main- 
tains that it is not impossible that the book 
found in the temple during the reign of 
Josiah should have been identified with cur 
Pentateuch, and that there are no reasons 
compelling us to believe that it was only 
Deuteronomy which was then and there dis- 
covered. 


.-The chronology of the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah became subjects of discus- 
sions through the theory advanced by the 
Dutch Professor van Hoonacker, according 
to whom Ezra 7-10 was written at the home 
of Artaxerxes II (405-361 B.c.). Opposition 
to this view at once manifested itself, and 
recently the French Jesuit scholar, Ch. 
Huyghe, has made this the subject of 
special investigation in his brochure, *‘ La 
Chronologie des Livres d’Esdras et de 
Néhémie.”’ He shows that if the hypothesis 
were correct Ezra as an old man of ninety 
would have made the journey of four 
months duration from Babylon, and asks 
the question how Ezra, in view of his 
knowledge of the fact that the Israelites 
were lawless, which he must have learned 
during his first stay at Jerusalem, never- 
theless asa patriot and scribe could have 
for thirty-five years left his people without 
trying to reform them, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ministerial Wegister. 


BAPTIST. 


CORNET, E., Colchester, Conn., resigns. 
DAVIS, H. Z., Jamestown, Neb., resigns. 
HAYDEN, 8. L., Greenville, Neb., resigns. 


HOPKINS, F. L., Fayville, Mass.,called to Felch- 
ville, Vi. 


SUSAp TS, J. A., rec. September 2d, Homer, 


McCONNELL, H. A., Leslie, Mich., resigns. 
MERRILL, W. D., Wayland, Wis., resigns. 
PIERCE, E. V., ord. August 30th, Ironton, O. 
RUPERT, W. A., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

Sr. CLAIRE, H., ord. recently, Brant, Wis. 
TOPE, J. B., Merton, Wis., resigns. 
WHITNEY, A. B., Indianapolis, Ind.. resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAIRD, Lucrvs O., Pullman, Wash., resigns. 
ee 4 Orrin G., West Charleston, Vt., re- 


anemnrs: Harry L., Lynnfield, called to 
Marion, Mass. 


BURR, Marcus, South Glastonbury, called to 
Goshen, Conn. 


BUSHNELL, Henry A., Galesburg, accepts call 
to La Grange, Il. 

CLARK, ALLeEn, South Ottumwa, Ia., resigns. 

COLE, Tuomas W., Ravenna, Neb., resigns. 

DEPFER, Harey A., ord. recently Grand 
Island, N. Y. 

DILLEY, Samuet V., Paris, N. Y., called to 
White Oaks. we M. 

DINSMORE, Epwarp F., Unit., eer werds, ac- 
cepts call to Santa Barbara, C 

FAY, Prescott, Quechee, Vt., + oll 

FISHER, E. K., Moody Training School, accepts 
call to Plevna, Kan. 

FOSTER, Guy, Oklahoma, Okla., accepts call to 
Creede, Col. 


FOWLER, WIM C., Livingston, Mont., ac- 
cepts call to Genesee, Wash. 

HARGER, CHARLEs H., Ewen, accepts call to 
South ke, Linden, Mich. 

HELMING, Oscak C., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts 
call to Island Pond, Vt. 

HILLS, Aaron M., Central ch., Springfield, 
Mo., resigus. 

HINCKLEY, FRANK pg Chicago, IIL, accepts 
call to Oakland, Cal 

HOUSTON, ALBERT S., “Clarion, accepts call to 
Polk City, la 

HUTCHINS, Rosert G., First ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal., resigns. 

<r: Jonun L., inst. August 28th, Lysander, 


was, Ors oy Eldora, Ia., called to Three 
Oaks, M 


KING, sana Harvey and Fessenden, N. D., 
resigns. 


McDONALD, A. P. Andover Sem., accepts call 
to Pullman, Wash. 


McGREGOR, ALEXANDER, Dunkirk, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MOORE, Gartner P., Bridgton, Me., resigns. 

OSTROM, Oscar, Carbondale, Kan., resigns. 

PENNIMAN, Anprew O., Garnett, Kan., re- 
signs. 

raaOse, STEPHEN B. L., Dayton, Wash., re- 
signs. 

POOT, Joun W., Holland ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., resigns. 

RALPH, Witu1AM J. C., Rochester, Wis., re - 
signs. 

RALPH, WriiuraMm J. C., Rochester, Wis., re- 
signs. 

REEVES, Parvetvs J., Cando, N. D., resigns. 

ROOT, EDWARD P., Highland Lake, accepts call 
to Buena Vista. Col. 

SANFORD, Wit1.14M B., Allison, accepts call 
to Parkersburg, la. 

SMITH, James E., Grand Rapids, Mich., called 
to Angola, Ind. 

SMITH, JonATHAN G., Crookston, Minn., called 
to Chill llicothe, O 

SNOWDEN, James E., Mars, accepts call to 
Fayette, Ta. 

SUTHERLAND, Warp T., Meadville, Penn., 
accepts call to Oxford, N.Y. 

anew. BEECHER O., Blader, called to Irvington, 

eb. . 


THOMSON, James, Pierce City, called to Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 


TOBEY, Bengamin F., Harpersfield, called to 

Danby, N. Y. 

WATERWORTH, J. A., Coburg, Ont., accepts 
call to Limerick, Me. 


WRIGLEY, Francrs, Springfield and Selma, 
Minn, resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 
DARMSTAETTER, J., Lock Haven, accepts 
call to Holtzschavam, Penn. 


ECKSTROEM, J. A., Escanaba, Mich., accepts 
call to Rockford, Th. 


A A. 0., Brooklyn, accepts call 
em, O. 


HARLEY, W. N., Baltimofe, Md., resigns. 
LOWE, J. A., Chapman, Kan., resigns. 


ROTH, D. LurHer, Albany, N, Y., called to But- 
ler, Penn. 


SCHULZ, J. A., Woodville, goes to Toledo, O 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOW MAN, M., St. Lawrence, S. D., resigns. 
CAMPBELL, Stuart M., " imme Farms, N. J., 
called to Englewood, I 


CLEVELAND, E. P., - a O., called to 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


DENNISTON, James O. , Cooperstown, N. Y.,re- 
signs. 


eee, D.O., Portland, Ore., called to 
w, 


Mac PHIE, J. P., Meridian, N. Y., resigns. 


MUELLER, J., Billoit, Wis., accepts call to St. 
Louis, Mo. 


PARMLEE, Anson H.,died August 28th, Phelps, 
N. Y., aged 84. 


RICHMOND, CHARLES A., Buffalo, accepts call 
to Albany, N.Y. 


ROBERTS, JosEerx, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Thirteenth St. ch., New York. N. 


ROSCAMP, Robert G., Greensburg, recalled to 
. Kohomo, gl 


SINCLAIR, “ es Wash., called to 
Wichita Fail, Tex 
eee. TromAs, Keithsburg, Lll., re- 
gens. 
WILS JN, ALEXANDER G., inst, August 28th 
Tekamah, Neb, eae “! 





Life of Christian Daniel Rauch, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, Sculptor of the Monument 
of Queen Louise, Victories of Walhalla, 
Albert Direr, Frederic the Great, etc. 
Drawn from German authorities. . By 
Ednah D. Cheney, author of “ Gleanings in 
Fields of Art,’ etc. (Lee & Shepard, Bos. 
tun. $3.00.) The author’s frank avowal of 
dependence on Dr. Eggers’s *‘ Lifeof Rauch,” 
in five volumes, and other German authori 
ties, disarms all criticisms and puts her 
compilation before the public in the char- 
acter that belongs toit. But tho the work 
is a compilation there remains a consider- 
able amount of good work in it the credit of 
which belongs to Miss Cheney. Among 
other additions the volume contains an in- 
teresting chapter on ‘‘Queen Louise of 
Prussia,” which is wholly from her pen. 
The compilation and German selections had 
to be translated and combined into aconsist- 
ent narrative. No compiler ever took more 
pains to disclaim originality for her 
work or to trace the elements of it to their 
original sources. She has woven them to- 
gether with practiced skill, and given usa , 
volume which will serve the need of general 
readers better than a more elaborate origi- 
nal work. There is a certain swing and 
freedom in the book as it stands which 
would have been lost in a translation or a 
condensation, and are possible only in the 
kind of free reproduction adopted by Miss 
Cheney. The subject she has chosen is one 
of the greatest in modern art. We cannot 
believe that the name, fame or work of 
Christian Daniel Rauch are as unknown as 
the amazing and, we must believe, wholly 
exceptional example given by the author 
would seem to indicate. Rauch’s work, 
like that of all great artists, was so closely 
connected with the public history and per- 
sons of the times that Miss Cheney’s vol- 
ume of necessity takes us through a good 
deal of the large and tragic movement of 
Prussian history from 1800 to 1857. We 
have charming glimpses of Frau von Goethe 
and her son, the poet, of the hero queen, 
Lovise, and the royal family into which she 
married, and of other royal personages. 
The great presence in the volume is, how- 
ever, the artist, his methods, theories and 
his work. Toa lover of art nothing can be 
more interesting than the history of the de- 
velopment of Rauch’s first great work, the 
Charlottenburg Queen Louise, as compared 
with its later reproduction. It is an inter- 
esting incident of this history that the 
Charlottenburg statue was once in Ameri- 
can hands and came near being brougbt to 
this country, having been captured by an 
American cruiser in the War of 1814 from 
the English ship which was carrying it 
from Leghorn to Hamburg. It was, how- 
ever, recaptured, and eventually reached 
serlin by the way of the {sle of Jersey, to 
which it was taken. The work which has 
given Rauch his greatest fame is the eques- 
trian statue of Frederick the Great. The 
history of its development is fully given in 
this volume. The critical basis on which 
the whole stands is the five volumes of the 
brothers Karl and Frederick Eggers, and is, 
therefore, the very best. The whole volume 
is, in virtue of this combination of talents, 
a happy union of critical accuracy and 
judgment, with an attractive, readable 
style. The volume contains a full catalog 
of Rauch’s works from 1795 down to his 
death in 1857, and is wonderful both for the 
number of works named in it and for the 
number of great works among them. 


History of the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages. By the late Wilhelm 
Moehler, Professor of Church History in 
the University of Kiel. Translated from 
the German by Andrew Rutherford, B.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $8.75.) The 
first volume of Moehler’s History (trans- 
lated) was published about two years ago, 
and covered the period A.D. 1-600. It wasa 
compact manual, with many of the merits 
of Hase’s exemplary work, and free from 
some of its defects, among which we should 
reckon Hase’s cold intellectualism, not to 
say rationalism. Moehler’s work is in 
neither of these volumes such a miracle of 
condensation, tho it is a serious question 
whether this matter may not be carried too 
far, and whether with Hase it had not be- 
come a compression or constriction fatal to 
the vitality of his work. Moehler’s plan 
is more roomy, and his sympathy with 
the evangelical development of Chris- 
tian history is far greater. As compared 
with Kurtz, Moehler’s work is simpte, ap- 
prehensible, and laid out on a thorough 
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plan which not only does not allow impo 
tant elements to drop through, but brings 
out the contemporaneous movements of the 
religious history in right relations with 
each other and with the secular movements 
of the same period. The ivner life of the 
Christian community is set forth, the 
growth of doctrine, of discipline, of worship, 
and the development of Christian literature 
and art. These points become more impor- 
tant in the second volume, which carries 
the history forward to the eve of the Refor- 
mation. Itisa history of great scope and 
vast learning, at once profound and accu- 
rate, entering as much into details as is at 
all possible in acompendious work of this 
character, and giving as much definiteness 
as possible to its treatment of every topic. 
It isa thesaurus of medieval life and learn- 
ing in their most interesting and important 
relations and as a handbook of Church His- 
tory, to be preferred to Kurtz. 
Life of John Paterson, Major General in 
the Revolutionary Army. By his great- 
grandson, Thomas Egleston, LL.D, Pro 
fessor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy in the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, New 
York. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$250) It is one of the unaccountable over- 
sights of American history that a man so 
distinguished in the critical events of its 
most critical period as Maj.-Gen. John 
Paterson should have dropped so much out 
of notice as to owe his recovery of the place 
and fame which belong to him to the rever- 
ence and devotion of one of his descendants 
in the third generation. Descended from 
an old and honorable family, he was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1762, studied law, espoused 
the patriot cause and, raising a regiment, 
was one of the first in the field after the 
battle of Lexington. He was complimented 
by Washington in general orders for the 
part he took inthe siege of Boston. He 
crossed the Delaware with Washington and 
fought at Trenton and Princeton, as he did 
also at Saratoga and in most of the impor- 
tant actions of the war in the North. 
He commanded West Point and was on 
the trial of Major André. After the war 
he commanded the Massachusetts troops in 
Berkshire during the Shays rebellion, and 
was one of the active founders of the Cincin- 
nati. Tho never rising to the front rank for 
genius or ability, he was greatly trusted 
and greatly useful during all his residence 
at Lenox. Removing to Lisle, in New 
York, he represented his district in the 
General Assembly, was a member of the 
Committee for Constitutional Revision in 
1801, was appointed Chief Justice of 
Broome County, and served in the United 
States Congress from 1803 to 1805 His re- 
mains were removed to Lenox, we believe, 
in 1892, and placed there with much cere- 
mony beneath an imposing monument, 
which, as we understand, waserected main- 
ly under the inspiration of the public spirit- 
ed descendant to whom we owe this Mem- 
oir. The book itself is a rapid sketch of 
the country and of the stirring events in 
its history during the life of his ancestor. 
It is written to give a good man who has 
not hadit his due. This task was not an 
easy one, especially asthe part acted by 
Major-General Paterson was not one that 
gave him notoriety, or drew to him dis- 
tinguished notice in the public records 
and chronicles of the period, and as the 
historical papers of the family were de- 
stroyed by fire. The general interest of the 
volume is considerable as a review of the 
times. The part which relates to the Shays 
rebellion is done exceedingly well, and is par- 
ticularly good reading at this time whena 
very similar anarchy is raising its head in 
more than one part of the country. Profess- 
or Eggleston’s sketches of the village life 
of the times, the ‘village choir,” the 
“muster day,’ the ‘‘meeting-house,” the 
“intermission” hours between Sunday 
services, etc., are very attractive. We re- 


gret to note that he felt called on to drop — 


into the commonplace of vulgar remark as 
to Puritan intolerance. 


The Christian View of God and the 
World as Centering in the Incarnation. 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1890-91. By 
James Orr, Professor of Church History in 
the United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. $3.00.) Readers who follow closely: 
the theological publications of the day, do 
not need to be told how much that is best 
and richest in it is contained in the annual 
volumes of lectures on the Scotch, English 
and American Lectureship Foundations. 
The series in which the present volume be- 
longs is a new one, and this is the first 
series delivered under it. The Foundation 
isin commemoration of the distinguisbed 
Scotch preacher whose name it bears, and 
is administered as a Trust in behalf of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
The subject to which the Lecturer has di- 
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rected his energies is one which concerns 
everybody, for no greater service can be ren- 
dered toa human being in this world than to 
furnish him with a consistent, rational and 
satisfactory scheme of life, or, to use the 
phrase adopted in this volume, ‘‘ View of 
God and ot the World.” Professor Orr has 
developed this subject with great practical 
fullness, carrying it out in the complex re- 
lations of common life, and discussing it in 
connection with the alternative ‘ views” 
which have been proposed. The lectures 
cover the whole cycle of philosophic 
thought, and present a view of God, man 
and the world which is systematic, cohe- 
rent and strong. 


The latest number we have received of the 
“ Expositor’s Bible ” is The Books of Chron- 
icles. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor 
of Old Testament Languages and Litera- 
ture, Hackney and New College. (A. C 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) The 
broad, topical expository method on which 
this series of commentaries are prepared 
appears to the best advantage in treating the 
two Books of the Chronicles. ‘The critical 
and historical points have already been 
presented in the previous volumes on Kings, 
Samuel, Ezra and Nehemiah. The books, 
have, however, a value peculiarly and char- 
acteristically their own, which may possibly 
be more appreciated in Christian than it 
was in Jewish times, and which has beyond 
all doubt served an important purpose in 
carrying forward the life of the Old Testa- 
ment into New Testamenttimes. Thisis the 
view of the work on which the present expo- 


sition has been made. It brings up for discus- ha: 


sion a very interesting series of topics, such | 
as that of the Messianic types in the history | 
of Israel and in the interpretation of the 
history. The commentary is rich and sug- 
gestive, and contains many sections, or 
even chapters, which can be read straight 
through without break of interest or con- 
tinuity. 


A Handbook of Conyregationalism. By 
the Rev. Samuel M. Jackson, M.D. (Con- 
gregational Publishing Co., Toronto.) This 
highly interesting and valuable manual 
comes from a Canadian author and pub- 
lisher and with the. support of Canadian 
Congregationalists. It is a substantial 
proof of the solid progress the Congrega- 
tional churches are now making in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Dominion. The manual 
combines thoroughness withinterest, and 
is at the same time one of the least cum- 
brous, most complete and satisfactory we 
have seen. The history and theory of Con- 
gregationalism are divided into brief topics 
which are treated in a simple, summary, 
but very effective way, which permits the 
substantial points to be emphasized of the 
history, polity and fruits of Congregational- 
ism. To this are added a Congregational 
Church Service, a summary of doctrinal 
statements, ministerial ethics, forms for 
Congregational use, and a list of books on 
Congregationalism. It would be hardly 
possible to put so much matter into a more 
compact form, or into « better form. 


> 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


J. B. Lipprncott Co. have decided to fol- 
low their new twelve-volume edition of 
Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the Consulate and 
Empire’ by a uniform edition, in five 
monthly volumes, of his ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution.” 








.-Thomas Bailey Aldrich has a just 
sense of the worth of lugubrious poetry. In 
a late poem he says: 

“ Tlittle read those poets who have made 
A noble art a pessimistic trade, 
And trained their Pegasus to draw a hearse 
Through endless avenues of drooping verse.” 


.- The Missionary Review of the World 
for September has valuable articles on 
Korea, by H. G. Underwood, D.D; on 
Japan, by J. H. De Forrest, D.D., and Geo. 
W. Knox, D.D.; and on “ Time ag a Factor 
in Christian Missions,” by the Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith, a missionary in China. 


-- The petitions of the collar, shirt and 
cuff operatives, 76,000 in number, recently 
presented to Congress, have been bound in 
one mammoth book, 72x48 inches, weighing 
392 pounds. Itis said that when the book is 
opened a boy of twelve years of age can 
easily crawl through the back. 


--..Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
this week: “The Diary of Anna Green 
Winslew; A Boston School Girl of 1771,” 
by Alice Morse Earle; a volume of poems 
by William Roscoe Thayer; and the ninth 
part of Prof. Francis J. Child’s “‘ English 
and Scottish Popufar Ballads.” They also 
add to the Riverside Paper Series ‘‘ Come 
Forth,” by Elizapeth Stuart Phelps ana 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... Every lover of Whittier will welcome 
the biography of the poet by Samuel T. 
Pickard, to be published soon by Howgh- 
tov, Mifflin & Co. The special attraction 
of this book is that it was arranged for dur- 
ing Whittier’s lifetime, and thus has an 
authorization which others have lacked. It 
will contain a number of letters to personal 
friends less prominent, perhaps, than 
Holmes, Lowell, and others, but showing 
even more clearly the warm heart that 
drew so many to him in his quiet life. 


.-The Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors,in its fifty-second year, has reached 
its 3,000th volume. One characteristic, how- 
ever, of the special numbers, the 500th, 
1,000th and 2,000th has been omitted, and 
instead of a red letter volume of some 

special yet sone. we have simply a plain nov- 

Eye or So,” by Frank Frank 

fort Seu Somebody must have been nap- 

ping. Another thing; why not, as has been 

pe pee give American authors a show 

on the title-page? It is really by no means 
a collection of British authors alone. 


..The Magazine of Poetry for Septem- 
ber has portraits and sketches of Bret Harte, 
John Alphonsus Lanigan, Marcus Peter- 
sen, S. Jennie Smith, Edwin A. Welty, W. H. 


H Hinds, Jobn F. Howard, and sketches 
of Jean La Rue Burnett, Henry Coyle, 
Nora Perry, Mary Clemmer Ames, Frederic 
Allison Tupper, together with poems by 
each. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be especially interested in Mary Clemmer 
Awes, for so many years our Washington 
correspondent. The selections from her 
poems include ‘“ Alone with God,” “A 
Perfect Day.” ‘‘On the Ferry,” “ By the 
Sea,’’ and others. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCuRDY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University 
College, Toronto. VolumeI. To the Downfall of 
— 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


(the Semites). through 
ined most of its a of 
oo and spiritual light and power. . —AU 


thor’s Preface. 





NOW READY. 
A History of Rome 


TO THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM. With Maps and Plans, 
By EVELYN SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, M.A., laté 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, $1.75, net. 

“Mr Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency. 


with steady compression of his materials.”— 
Chronicle. 


baity 





JUST READY. 


New Complete Shakespeare Con- 
cordance 
By the Author of “ Familiar Quotations.” 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORD- 
ANCE or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and 
P; in the Dramatic Works of Shakespere. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Continental History. 


A group of books covering important epochs in 
the history of several European nations, prin- 
cipally France and Italy. Including 





1. FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY. With a Re- 
view of the Administration of Louis X:V. 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS. 


2. THe EVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
EDWARD J. LOWELL. 


3. THE First NAPOLEON: A Sketch, Political 
and Military. By Jonn C. Ropes. With 
Maps and Appendixes. 


4,5. Tae Dawn oF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE: 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849. By WrotraM R. 
THAYER. With maps. (In two volumes.) 


6. THe RECONSTRUCTION OF EuROPE.. A Sketch 
of the Diplomatic and Military History of 
Continental Europe, from the Rise to the 
Fall of the Second French Empire. By 
HAROLD Murpock. With an Introduction 
by John Fiske, and Maps. 


6 vols., crown 8vo, each $2.00; the set, cloth, in 
box, $12.00; half calf, gilt top, $21.00. 


Riverside Reference 
Library. 


Five volumes containing a vast amount of in- 
formation, clearly stated andin form conven- 
ientfor reference. Including 


1. Bent’s FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT 
MEN. 


2. Dr. CLARKE’S EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RE- 
Licgious History. 


3. WHEELER’S COURSE OF EMPIRE. 
4. WHEELER’S DICTIONARY OF NOTED NAMES 
oF FICTION. 
5. WHEELER'S FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. 
5 volumes, crown 8vo, each $2.00; the set, cloth, 
in box, $10.00 ; half calf, $17.50. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
NEARLY READY. 


City Government in 


America. 
By ALFRED R. CONKLING. 12mo. 
$1.00. 





Cloth, 


The awake of the American citizen indicated 
in the revolts inst boss and ring rules, and the 
formation of organizations for nonpartisan and pure 
municipal government, render the appearance of 
this book peculiarly timely. The author has learned 
his subject by actual experience as an Alderman of 
New York, a member of the Assembly, and a leader 
in icipal reform mo’ its. He describes the 
departments for conducting the city’s business, the 
methods, and the abuses, and bis clear presentation 
of his theme is illustrated by references not only to 
the various American cities, but also to Paris, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Rerlin, which he 
has visited and studied in the preparation of this 
book. Strangely enough, in view of the value of such 
a work to every citizen, there is no book of equal 
scope. 





For booksellers: or will be sent by mail 
oor ee Seca the genicaere, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Great 


With a Supplementary Concordance to the 
Poems. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Author of 
“Familiar Quotations.” In one volume, 4to. 
Bound in half morocco, $14.00, net. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have much pleasure in 
announcing that Mr. Bartlett’s Concordance to 
Shakespeare, which has been in preparation for over 
twenty years, is now — for publication. An im- 
—_ feature which distinguishes this volume 
rom any of its predecessors is, that references are 
| pen ae ~ pig] Acts and Scenes, but to the lines 

nu e Globe Edition of eae 
fre rom which this FA. was prepa’ 





JUST READY. 


A History of the English Language 


By O. F. EMERSON, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25, net. 





JUST READY. 


Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature 


By SELDEN L. WHiTcomB, A.M. With a Preface by 
BRANDER MATIHEWS. Uniform with “ Chrono- 
logical Outlines of English Literature.” By 
Frederick Ryland. .Crown 8vo. Just Ready. 





JUST READY. 


Co-operative Production 


By BENJAMIN JONES. With Prefatory Note by the 
Rt. Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on Education. 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
LATE DR. C. H. PEARSON. 


National Life and Character: A Fore- 
cast 


By CHARLES H. PEARSON, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and some- 
time Minister of Education, Victoria. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


- A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pear- 
son’s speculations on the future of national life and 
o"rimes. are certainly a notable sign of the times.” 
—Times 

* We at once confess that we have here the mature 
reflections of a man of superior learning and wide in- 
formation The Reregesl ly as 
ing and stimulating tua high degree.” —A 
view. 


BY THE 


e- 


itive and ate 
me appeared.” 


One of the most su; 
ae | books that have for a long 





THREE NEW NOVELS 
Just Published. A New Book by the author of * The 
Raiders.” 


Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT, author of “The Stickit Minis- 
ter,” “The Raiders,” etc. Itmo, buckram, gilt 
top, $1.25. 





A New Story by “ Ouida.” 
The Silver Christ and a Lemon Tree 


By OvurpA, author of “‘ Under Two Flags,” etc. 16mo, 
buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 





A New Novel. 
The Wings of Icarus 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed 
by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written toConstance Nor- 
ris between July 18, 188-, and March 26 of the 
following year. 
Il. A Fragmentary Journal. 
III. A Postscript. 
By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
$1.25. 
“It isa study of the inner workings of the human 
yy and ifthe motives of a soul were _— laia bare, 


has been done in * The Wings of Icaru 
sae ‘and interest- 


18mo, cloth, gilt top, 


story, told in an wy A 
ng manner.” —Providence N: 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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“A REALLY GREAT NOVEL.” 


The Manxman. 


By HALLCAINE, author of ‘‘ The Deemster,”’ 
“‘Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” ‘ The 
Scapegoat,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
Manxman,’ we may say at once, confirms 
the anther 's Claim to rank among the first’ novelists 
of the day.”—London Literary World. 
“TI is difficult not to speak with what may seem ir- 
digetminnic praise of Mr. Hall Caine’s new work. 
—London Daily News. 
” he book, as a whole, is on arare level of excel- 
lence—a level which we venture to predict will 
always be rare.”—London Chronicle. 


“The story will obtain immediate favor with the 
lovers of strong and pure romance.”—London Globe. 


“A really great novel.”—Liverpool Post. 
“*A book the construction and execution of whic h 


very few living European novelists could excel.” — 
St. James’s Gazette. 


“In truth it is Mr. Caine’s masterpiece, and con- 
gewre are b pomrting i upon him from right and 

e story had only been issued a few 
hours when Mr Gladstone wrote tothe Isle of Man 
to express his admiration for the new success.”’— Lon- 
don correspondence of the New York Critic. 


Timar’s Two Worlds. 


By MauRuvs JOKAI. Authorized translation 
by Mrs. HEGAN KENNARD. No. 150, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“**Timar’s Two Words’ may not only be regarded as 

the author's masterpiece, but ae masterpiece of Euro- 

pean literature,”’ Londen A henewum. 


“As charming as it is original; full of fresh 
and color.”—London Tel co of freshness 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorRE. 











NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


“The most notable publication in its field 
of this generation.” 








This famous classic in Piano Instruction em- 
bodies the very latest and most progressive ideas 
in Teaching. For half a century it has held the 
first rank among books of its class. 


[ 500,000 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has un- 
dergone a critical revision by the eminent au- 
thority, Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, and con- 
tains the following additions to the old book :— 





Copies of the old 
edition have been 
sold. 





New Amusements. 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated System 
of Touch and Technics. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


| $3. 
Oliver Ditson Gonpauy, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C.H, DITSON & CO., N.Y.. J.E. DITSON & CO.,Phila. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IRA D. SANKEY. $30 100, not pre s. J cents 
each by mail. THE KIGLOW & MA 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wavash ne ve whic ss 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
CHURCH “**: “soso. 
ORGANS ws catterie ven. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 


Price, (American or ) 
Foreign Fingerirg,) 
by Mail, gommunadal 


























PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


“GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, . 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 














Herbert D. Ward, 





| AGENTS zis Swit, sales 


Ave., caso, Il, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 
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Shed this tie book.” —Athenrum, 
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EDUCATION. 


THE next term in the Theologi ag ot ow 
will begin on taeoday, ptember isch 





Rertrog 
ining of the session. Board 
P. D. VAN CLEEF, Stated Clerk. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 6th year September 13th, offering enl: 

a College-Atting Cou inary Courses of stu 


Address Bauaone: 8. WATSON, seca 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next begins Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
18%. The e opening lecture will "ee given ao brehouar 
+ w. Jigaag = es ation ‘ep Wd 4 = * herent 

ae, er information app! 
C. SMYTH, President of Faculty: 4 = 











. THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ho" Pa rsevre SCHOOL for Young 
‘Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 
ods adapted to the individuality of each il. 





ress 
Mus. R. 8. HITCHCOCK. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
poeta FOR GInLs. SIMSBURY, 


cL 
Micoon. French, German. art. Masic. ine. es at MCLEAN. 
MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Ritieupe Monw Aim Come: Exceptional advan’ vantages. 
Certificate admits to best Sine. Vocal, Violin 
Piano departments conducted by New York artists. " 


MeTEor POLIS LAW SCHOOL, 
In e, 1891. ABNER C. THOMAS, LL.D., 
Dean. System or instruction. ot LL.B. 
ovgning ¢ division, 8¢ 8 to 10. iO. ror c ‘nates ~ es Agi 
ry eS a, 
LARENCE D. ASHLEY, aah 
207 Broadway, New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 














? for thorough preparation 
ae ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 
0, Cleveland 


Miss s Ricioberyers 8 15 School hool for Girls 


a: for all popen to women, 








MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Nerwalk, Conn. 234 year. Prim Intermedt- 
and Coli Liege Preparatory Tees.” 


courses. Mu: 
agen. Careful a! attention to morais and 
okay me tld ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





EW YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE. i Mor 


ris at gy sco 
Stenogra: Tunoutteue Beimanehip. ars 
emics, Motors 4 caralenye. of 
Carrington Gaines 81 fast 12 125th St., New York, NY Y. 








BRADFORD ACADEMY, Fo" the nigher eauca- 
Baildings unsurpassed for wament ~ health. Twen i 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and and 

— Me pee pot general com A Ua T 
Troi pply to Miss DAC. CALLEN Prin, "Bradford, tA 


The go {Coltese. a dept. 
taugqaa System, cist from the 





of the Chau- 





ae sy School. | 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
jiaboratery work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Two boys would be received into the family 
of one of the Principals. Upper classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


BLBLOUOAY CLSC 20707078) 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 


READING CIRCLE. 

Cc a | definite course in. English History Cc 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 
Europe in the XIX. Century 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
beg up a —— course for the com- 

winter. Keep abreast of the times. 

Chautaugua offers a complete and helpful 
200,000 enrolled since 18: a 

oe H. Vincent, Dept. 36, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BrGQVOVGi CLSC 2O7OCO7® 


Mi wata’e SCHOOL FOR BiRis. 








toSmith, Wellesley and Baltimore College for Women. 
“eae ‘for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND pay aout FOR GIRLS. 
REOPENS OCTOBER 4 
735 Madtoun Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL 


9 East 49th S 
+ = departments: primarv, t middle, and 
Prepares for all and for 
Gyr - +B... under competent inst sernction. 
‘0 pupils received in Princival’s family. 
Fourteenth year begins October first. 


ASTMAN COLLEGE the most celebrated 


Erections school in 
America. Bookkeeping. Banking, ce, 
Stenography, Typewriting, P A x 

Modern Languages, etc. For’ ftw ny ain 
Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fegsors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 
ern Languages: 

Rev. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCkOOL, 


Sept. 190 i Senptes Sar Ah pam ed aa 
co and gives 8; 

— Ly of ne For Yo a ng Lagies and Children, 
Ic 

Miss M. B. BEEDY, A. ‘wm. { Principals. 


























Yor 
G ANGER FLACK nOOL +g GIRLS. 
Eatapliahed Sept. 19. Pre repar- 
its. Cert: 


, aHewiate 
cates 2008 cepted by leading Coll 
CAROLINE A. CO STOCK, President. 


HARTFORD = & —Gcisbe°5™. 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


ceparumnen 
*s and Universities. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





JORWOOD, INSTITUTE: 


A rse. Com- 
ete School of Modern advantages 
reparation. 


“I take pleasure in cunine e with Secre He ay 
in commending Norwood Institute. It has won hes 
fenagaieed as one of the best schools for young ladies 
in Washington.” 


" Address Mrs. W. D. Copuis., 
K Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Meme rg COLLECE 
i rr Pa. ear begins Se; 


4 Bagjnocrins 2, chemistry = ies 
reparatory Ba in En lh and 
oy —_, Sréiulery'a and es Drills. 
Catalogues of HYATT, Pres. 


POWDER POINT ScHool, se’ 5 | eae 


Combines individual teaching with exce) aio ad- 
Bptaces for home and out-door a aboratories 
Boys. 


SCHOOL OF = = a Rates ah 5 i af 


ae at new rooms, 
EXPRESSION | v.90 oo Oe ston, 
Clergyman’s class in vocal aK, 9 re M. Mondays. 


SCIENCE SCHOOL. Sprit rataing fi for scien- 
tific and technical schools or a hes ae. 
steam heat, electric light, labo: an, Symned ‘ 
shower baths. BETTS ACADEMY, "tee ord, — 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Bridgeron, 


ae year begins Sept. 12. Both sexes. Prepares for any 
ilege, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, 
Mule’ Military Drill, Gy ium. H. K.TRASK,Prin. 


EMPLE snows SEMINARY. Saratoga Springs, 


and optional’ courses for pouns 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CHAS. F. DowD, Pa.D., 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE, NEW YORK. - 


The pont oes term will begin Wednesday, September 
26th, 1894. e Faculty will receive incuming stu- 
denis in on President's room at 9:30 A.M. ms 
will be drawn at2P.mM. The opening address will be 

b . Charles A. Briggs, D. = in the 


























TUth Street, New York 
University ea 
Law School Eee 


AUSTIN Anears. Dope and Senior Professor. 
Address for catalog’ 


Professor I. F. E; RUSSEL NOY. City. 


WELLS COLLEGE scnom'ss 


11 Courses of! 
nenlental. New Batiaine. 1 Modern Improvements. 
Session begins Sepvember 19,1894 Send for Catalogue. 











Young Ladies. 28th 
owas for education in Coll 

~ ments ; also in Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. a. KNRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, 94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
m en Fine head and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
__ MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal Ne Gorton, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE wow 


ag 5 | EN. 
Classical, Scientific & Sete ee. ae ic & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools traini is for en- 
trance bv certificate. Address, Cham . Pa. 


Worcester Polytechnic institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, are D., President. 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and General 
Science. 


New and finely equip; laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information aadress, 


“JOSEPH BEALS, 8.B., Secretary. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Opens Sept. 27th. The School offers many Univer- 
y= eavantages, For catalogues or information, ad- 
ress Prof. (¢. B. STEVENS. 

















The Siglar School, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
We begin September 18th. 

To-day (Sept. 8) Ihave i) 


four vacancies. The num- 





ber is positively limited to thirty ape Send for my pamphlet, 


and apply early. 


HENRY.W. SIGLAR. 





Financial, 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS. 


THE statistical report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1893, has been issued earlier 
than usual. Altho a year late—and some 
delay is unavoidable—it yet gives aver- 
ages and general information about our 
railways which can be accurately ascer- 
tained in no other way. Some general facts 
about the railways of the United States, 
therefore, will prove interesting. 

It is curious to note that of 1,890 sepa- 
rate corporations only 752 are independ- 
ent; the rest are subsidiary roads, or are 
owned by some large system. These in- 
dependent roads increased by 40 during 
the year. As showing the tendency 
toward consolidation it is well to state 
that $1,563,000,000 of bonds and stocks are 
owned by railways for the purpose of con- 
trol, a sum which was increased by $171,- 
000,000 during the year. In many cases, 
where merger is not practicable, the amal- 
gamation is achieved by ownership of 
stock. Probably nothing can check this 
process of combination ; low average rates 
and small profits force it upon our roads. 
The official mileage in 1893 was 176,461 
miles. OF this large mileage 42 compa- 
nies operated over 1,000 miles each, cover- 
ing 56% of the whole. 

The total number of locomotives was 
34,788; the total number of passenger 
cars was 31,384, and of freight cars 1,047,- 
577. Equipment obligations covered 154,- 
068 cars. The locomotives are nearly all 
fitted with brakes, but couplers and train 
brakes make slow progress on the freight 
cars, altho a law passed in March, 1893, 
makes these improvements obligatory 
upon all railways before January, 1898. 
The importance of this act will be better 
understood when the facts about accidents 
are given. During the year 2,727 em- 
ployés were killed, and 31,729 were in- 
jured—an appalling total. Certainly the 
railway business is a hazardous one, and 
one in which the risks to life and limb 
should be comp: nsated by a good stand- 
ard of wages and by the enforcement of 
every improvement when found mechanic- 
ally and financially practicable. Of pas- 
sengers, 299 were killed and 3,229 were 
injured, mostly in collisions and derail- 
ments. Good as our railways are, travel- 
ing is not yet as safe as in England. 
Strange as it may at first sound, safety 
has its commercial price, and is largely a 
ma‘ter of money. But safety so pur- 
chased must be compensated by an addi- 
tional charge to passengers and freight to 
pay interest on the increased cost. Eog- 
lish railways have no crossings at grade 
with wagon roads or streets; but those 
same railways cost four times the capitali- 
zation of American lines, and charge 
three times as much for freightage. The 
American people cannot have cheap trans- 
portation and absolute safety. 

The number of men employed by the 
railways on June 30th, 1893, was 873,602. 
The anovual rate of increase of population 
is about 23%, while railway employment 
increased during the year 6%, and this 
percentage would be much greater if we 
counted in the families of the mer. The 
great and increasing influence of the busi- 
ness of transportation is strikingly shown 
by these few figures. These employés 
figure out about five men mile, a 
much smaller average than pe—a 
fact which speaks its own compliment to 
American efficiency and good manage- 
ment. A brief table of averages of rail- 
way capital per mile follows: 


IEE. <ccpasiacesecnavaiecess see $28,184 

PGES. .06n0cdiesnxnaiiinlainesss« 

Other debts.........sseee0s sees 8,692 
Total,....isas ibbevisareced $63,421 


the whole capitalization reaching the 
enormous aggregate of $10,506 235,410. 
Of this amount 14% of bonds received no 
interest and 61% of the stocks received no 
dividend, facts which speak of poverty. 
Since a year ago many more bonds are in 
default. 

It is pleasant to note that the traffic 
per mile is increasing steadily, which 
means development. The average passen- 
gerjjourney was 24 miles and the average 
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freight haul was 126 miles, small aver- 
ages which show the preponderance of the 
travelers and the shipments which are 
carried but short distances. The average 
earnings per mile were $7,190; the aver- 
age net income, $3,195 ; the fixed charges, 
$2,541 ; the dividends, $606 per mile, leav- 
‘ing a surplus of $48 per mile, The aver- 
age rate of freight was 0.87 cents per ton 
per mile, showing a continuous decline 
since 1888, when the commission stated 
the average to be 1.001 cents. There is a 
marked difference between the States and 
sections of the Union regarding the num- 
ber of miles of railway per acre and per 
inhabitant. A few States are given by 
way of comparison: - 
No. of Miles No. of Miles 
per 100Sq. per 10,000 


STATES. Miles of Inhabit- 
Territory. ants. 
New York........ 17 13 
Pennsylvania .... 21 vw 
Kansas............ ll 59 
Minnesota........ 7 44 
Georgia. Jii....... 8 25 
Illinois............ 19 26 
ee 4 39 
California........ 3 37 


The large mileage per 10,000 inhabitants 
in some States as compared with New 
York or Pennsylvania, shows how the 
building of railways has been in advance 
of actual settlers, while the small figures 
as to mileage per area in the same States 
show also how much room there is for 
population to grow up to the miles of rail- 
ways now running. 


2 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE BANK 
FOR SAVINGS. 


AT the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street is the newly finish 
ed, white marble building of the Bank for 
Savings in the City of New York. Itisa 
magnificent structure, with a frontage of 
98 feet on Fourth Avenue and 132 feet on 
Twenty-second Street. The interior ar- 
rangements of the building are especially 
adapted for dispatching business prompt- 
ly. The property was bought in 1892 from 
Levi P. Morton and William Jay, trustees 
for the estate of the grandchildren of Gen. 
Alexander Macomb, of Revolutionary 
fame. The Bank for Savings was started 
in 1819, and was first located in the white 
brick building at the southeast corner of 
the City Hall Park, The next location 
was No. 43 Chambers Street. In 1856 
the bank moved to Bleecker Street, near 
Broadway. The officers arg : Merritt Trim- 
ble, President (since 1885); James A. Roose- 
velt, First Vice President ; Frederick D. 
Tappen, Second Vice President ; and Rob- 
ert S. Holt, Secretary. The trustees in- 
clude, in addition to the above-named, the 
following well-known gentlemen: John 
J. Tucker, Adrian Iselin, John E. Parsons, 
John Crosby Brown, Alfred W. Spear, 
George M. Miller, Alfred M. Hoyt, Thom- 
as Hillhouse, William A. Hoe, William L. 
Andrews, Frederic W. Stevens, John M. 
Dodd, Jr., Charles A. Sherman, Henry 
W. De Forest, W. Irving Clark, William 
J. Riker, Charles 8S. Brown, William W. 
Appleton, George S. Bowdoin, J. any 
Tod and Charles T. Barney. 

The assets of the Bank for Savings are 
$51,330,038. 21, and the surplus is $3,910,- 
829,35. 
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STATE BANKS. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the quarterly statements of a number of 
the State Banks printed this week, a sum- 
mary of the more important items being 
given herewith. 








BANK OF AMERICA, 


$30,052,242 
3,000,000 
1,500, 
644,275 
24,867,968 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
ROMEO <3 oi ev inisicciscceussicns $7,074,069 
comet. ON soi ibn sdidennens 300,000 
Surplus EER TER a Oe ea 600,000 
Sapes — profits..............45 160,026 
Pedatbeeenetacbendeevioeds 6,006,543 
BOWERY BANK 
PIN oop 560s oe se ahendesoveve $3,718,843 
Capital stock. .............025- , 250,000 
NE hii ce cbs obs bewneseed 250, 
vided profits................ 293; 
ire'eh cevepecsscecss aD 
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ELEVENTH WARD BANE. 


Tree eeee eee eee eee 


Capital stock. 
Surplus. 
. Undivided profits 
Deposits. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue general business of the country is im- 
proving without any doubt. Therearesome 
departments in which the gains are not as 
marked asin others, and some where there 
have been as yet no gains at all; but the 
feeling is better, even among the ultra- 
conservatives of two weeks ago. Those 
who are not very confident yet make the 
mistake of looking for the first marked 
signs of improvement in the wrong 
quarter. They have their eyes on the de- 
partments of production, and are disap- 
pointed. They should look first at the 
departments of distribution, and they 
would see an activity exceeding anything 
known for more than a year past, and 
which gives strong promise of the devel- 
oping into a greater activity of production 
and of manufacture when the surplus 
stocks on hand are worked down a little. 
The latter remark applies particularly to 
the cotton manufacturing industry, 
where the increased distribution of goods 
to jobbers is being supplemented by the 
great strikes as a factor in reducing the 
stocks of manufactured goods. In all up- 
town trade circles of the city there are 
evidences of activity. Hotels are full of 
country buyers of goods, whose purchases, 
tho generally small as yet, are taxing 
the facilities for distribution to the ut- 
most. The comparatively small re- 
vival of activity in productive circles 
is a good explanation of the © light 
business being done in the money mar- 
kets, for there is nothing now to call for 
largely increased accommodation from 
the banks. Such a demand for money 
will be the next step in the improvement 
of trade. Both West and South send in 
better reports. Chicago and ~St. Louis 
have had the best week’s trade of the sea- 
son, the volume of transactions in all mer- 
cant'le lines being about normal. Natur- 
ally dry goods and boots and shoes show 
the larger gains. In the South the in- 
creases of sales are gratifyingly uniform. 
The Pacific Coast reports activity in nearly 
all lines, the demand for shipping facilities 
at nearly all cities being in excess of the 
supply of vessels offering. The Govern- 
ment crop report on corn, showing a large 
loss in comparison with last year, was ex- 
pected, and therefore exerted little influ- 
ence. The position of the Treasury is 
slowly improving, both as to the gold fund 
and the cash balance, its operations in 
August having been satisfactory on ac- 
count of the rush of internal revenue pay- 
ments, as the following synopsis of the 








month’s business shows : 

Receipts. 1894. Changes. 
Customs............06: $11,804,914 Dec. $339,712 
Internal Revenue..... 27,562,278 Inc. 16,999,311 
Miscellaneous......... 1,050,412 Dec. 132,879 

RE cc ciscs voce $40,417,604 Inc. $16,526,720 


Expenditures... 31,656,636 Dec. 1,648,592 

Surplus........... $8,760,968 Inc. $18,175,312 
For the fiscal year to September 1 there is a 
surplus of $6,921,727. In July customs 
were only $8,427,338. 





The security markets presented few new 
features of importance. Bonds were 
strong and higher on progress made 
toward several railroad reorganizations, 
notably that of the Reading, referred to 
last week ; but stocks were dull, without 
any decided tendency, but with some 
realizing now and again. - Granger stocks 
were supported in spite of crop damage 
accounts on the St. Paul’s favorable an- 
nual report and the expectation that the 
road would make the usual dividend on 
its common stock at the meeting to be 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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held to-day. Rock Island’s poor showing ai: ne Sales. me. Aes ...-Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Company, 
for August was offset thereby. Inside in- Pisthiver..... i 6m —...._-~—«Of 41 Well Street, offer the first mortgage 
terests sold down Whisky Trust stock, Eleventh Ward ............ 25 200 ... 5% gold bonds of the Bridgeport Trac- 
with many unfavorable reports as to the Sake Fee nens teceenennaces - a ba “+ tion Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., due 
condition of the concern in circulation, First Nationalof S.1..... U9 4 10 ©3Ss in. 1928. These bonds are exempt from 
and some question raised as to the divi- Fourteenth Street.......... 185 sees tees taxation in the State of Connecticut, and 
dend on Sugar common made that stock Gaustin sem CO ™ they are secured by first mortgage upon 
active and feverish. Several large opera- Garfield National..... ..... 100 ape .... the entire street railway system of Bridge- 
tors are writing privileges more freely on ee steeeeees us = 16 sone port. The company holds exceedingly 
both railroad and industrial stocks, and Greenwich... ems ,_~—=s«CWaluable rights. The bonds are offered at 
this leads to the belief that trading is Hanover............000.000.. 313 310 820 {6p and accrued interest. 
* Stock Hudson River............2.. 150 150 eos 
likely to become more active soon. Stock jiporters’and Traders... 545 535 550 ee Spain h 
mecheke tors still call loans in = nod oa ..--There is no doubt that Spain has 
‘a pre amount at 1g, and the time “esther Mesttactace i! ie 180 no }6©— abrogated the. reciprocity agreement be- 
y Serareapiet tivo Gakes Lincoln National............ 426 525 550 tween Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
money market is y, wi Manhattan...........000 000 1854 185% 190 F i 
seman: tis dinate ai ies: Gee Whine Ween end Fone. nm” ... . United States. The exports of the United 
ania ah i ie tee toe to Mechamles’....e sseneesees 175 7 182 States to Cuba during the last nine months 
— e a a ats on _ Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 145 165 of the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1892, 
place loans on short time, an pressure Mercantile. EU idemowps conde 170 200 amounted to $17,953,570 against $12,224,- 
for long dates has resulted. Forei Merchants’... es Mi ‘ 
recite id fered 1 for 1 6D Merchants’ 110 pede 808 during the year previous to the agree- 
va ge oe mae gia ond a oa na 4 = 466 ment going into effect. The amount of 
mestiz money, both because the scrutiny Neils... (368 © tay“ XPOrts during the fiscal year 1808 was 
ew York County.......... 605 520 
gold rate is required. Domestic money New York Nat. Exchange. 108 110 125 ...-The cotton crop for 1893-94 was 
was offered at 1}@2< for short and 8@44 -eemesen aot ans ee ae 7,549,879 bales, an excess of 849,452 over 
for long dates. As above indicated, com- North America.............. 156 140 165 the previous year. The average commer- 
mercial paper was quiet, but continued in PE een 230 250 cial value is $37.50 per bale against $42.50 
WMO cca)e sina: docns -<aveee 3 prt P 
active demand at 3@3}% for best indorsed ae a om 3 ‘the previous year. Mr. Hester, of the New 
receivables, 32@43% for best single names, People’s...........+ sss 270 =oh 300 Orleans Cotton Exchange, who makes the 
and 4}@544 for those not so well known. Awe sevonvossveernosese = os a report, says that with an average of 7} 
Bia Set aaa Seaboard National ....... 170 170 ... cents per pound, which the crop brought, 
is See Second National... ........ 350 300 be planters, as a class, would have been 
The following is a comparison of the seventh National..........- Bs 120 ae bankrupt had they adhered to their old 
averages of the New York banks for the Shoe and Leather......... 113g 108 120 : . 
Nach aie sues Southern National... ..... 156 160 ... policy of all cotton and little or no food 
od r . aS State of New York......... 106 oon no crops, and instances the significant fact 
Loans sss sss MEQSTAN SIOLILAO *SLA2L00 Tradesmen’s.... t,t wee ~~ «109 —*tBAL Cotton States produce over 148,000,- 
BROOK: ic. <assinne 91,187,809 90,708,900 473,900 United States National... 175 175 aia 090 bushels of corn, nearly all of which 
= gl pond catia a Western National.......... 110 10 . was consumed where grown. 
POSItS. ....066 y 193, 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Last 
Bid. Asked. sSaies 


Circulation ..... 9,784,800 9,867,700 #32,900 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





...»There is a good deal of interest at 
Cincinnati in regard to possible consoli- 
dation of the Queen and Crescent and 


H., B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 95 100 99 ss ‘ P 
Specie ...4+..0000 $91,187,800 $99,708,900 $478,909 do, do, 2d Pfs. .seeseseceeees 9% 10 .. Hamilton and Dayton lines. The Ohio 
Legal tenders... T1500 LUT0RAS SRM = — Procter & Gamble, OOM ....-....+- = River has been the dividing line between 
Total reserve.. $212,314,300  $207,879,309 $4,435,000 do. ia? Miiscaséanoccer 133 a 

Reserve requized P: Eowftiard © O00. «<< <cec as x Northern ani Southern roads, but the re 
against dept’s... 146,493,475 145,945,025 543,450 i ~ a... SN ee ae 116 120 + port that Illinois Central would take in a 
Surp. reserve.. 9655055 SLSK25 HRI Cod Gon weet“ Southern line has led to negotiations by 
Tine 100 F which, should Illinois Central lead, other 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years wasas follows : 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The American Bankers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention at 


lines willfollow. It is thought in some 
circles that consolidation would do away 
with the friction which has existed be- 
tween roads north and those south of the 


September 9h, 1893—Surplus.............+0++0% $2,966,325 : . river in regard to the rates and percent- 

September 10th, 1892—Surplus...............:+ 4,781,975 Baltimore, Md., on Wednesday and Thurs . 8 ” 

September 12th, 1891—Surplus.............s0.- 8,722,775 day , October 10th and 11th, 1894. ages. 

September 13th, 139)—Deficiency.............++ 3,306,925 ‘ r re 

rarest ge SS 6 a 5.134.775 .-.-The Umbrella Trust was placed in ..-.The following securities were sold at 

Transactions at the Clearing House for the hands of a receiver on the 16th of July auction : 
the week: and has within a few days paid its entire $2,000 N. Y. and Erie Rd. 5% bonds, due 1919, 
2 list of creditors 100 cents on adollar. It POG. ccccccccccccccccvccccccccesceccsesccsecs 113% 

Clearing week ending September 8th.. $412,685,641 99 : , 

Clearings week ending September ist. 413,375,002 01 has sold all its property, and in about ee a cacy ong beac see Se 

Balances week ending September 8th. —_—25,514,893 0 seven weeks from the time it was placed i Seten. tea, lee 

Balances week ending September Ist. 28,391,673 24 . " Pp $2,000 County of Hudson, N. J., 5% bonds, due 
in bankruptcy the entire business of clos- MM chicasscden«dnccekusavacnacttcduenecucna 109 
ing the concern has been transacted, $1,000 City of Jersey City 7% bonds, 1906....... 120 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as ....-Messrs. Emerson McMillin & Com- 


100 shares United N. J. Rd. and Cunal Cos. 233% 
$25,000 United Traction and Elec. Co. (Provi- 


follows: pany, investment bankers, of 40 Wall dence and Pawtucket St. Ry. issue), first 
_ Asked Street, have issued a little pamphlet, ‘‘ In~ - Bnei ie et ca tpt pm 
te Wegisered. voce aid Yestments in Gas Securities,” giving their *” mort. og bonds.-...0esssccsseeeesese ar 
Registered Coupons......e...0...2-+seseeeeell5 11546 reasons why they cousider them safe in- 1,390 shares U.S. Cordage Co. guar.............. 9 
New 5s, Registered..........cssecceeeeseeeee 19 1194g vestments. The pamphlet contains con- $50 U.S. Cordage Co. guar. 6% stock scrip..... 40 
Registered COUPONS ...........seecesecseeees 119 119g siderable information of value and may 2 shares N. Y. Mutual Gas Co............s.s 150 
CUFFENCY 66, 1995.....0..cccccccccscccscccveres 101 os 2 ‘ $1,000 N. Y. and Erie Rd. 5% mort. extended reg. 
eremnn ™ * *wes7orevnerntenesons poe be obtained by addressing Messrs. Emer- ONS iE OTA SIE RE LES 111% 
CUPrency 6S, 1897........cececececeeeeeeceeees po son McMillin & Company. a ; 
CUFPENCY 66, 18BB.....0..ccccrcccccccee soccce oo 2 ... Not only one of the most widely 
eo -.+-There isnot the slightest doubt that known, but one of the best men of New 
SING Sescnscecdesactinvecssovevuxs 108% business in almost every branch has been England, Amos C. Barstow, of Provi- 
Cherokee, 1908.........ccccccccccccccccccccces 10434 greatly quickened since the Tariff Bill dence R. L died on the 5th inst. Mr. 
LIND. cess svcessnscstevapenaatéonsss 10544 ’ ’ 


passed. Business is picking up in some 
branches with very great activity indeed, 
and the opinion of the best business men 
of this city seems to be that we are to en- 
ter upon one of the best periods the coun- 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Market weak. Messrs. Brown Bros. & 
Co. quote actual rates as follows: 


Barstow had passed his eighty-first birth- 
day,and during his entire business career 
itis probable that not one word of cen- 
sure had been uttered against his conduct 
as a business man. Further than this, 


CE ities Skater inom shail 4.85 —5% - 
— — ee 16 — try has seen in the past five years, Mr. Barstow used a large portion of his 
big calyeieor ee eReRaRe RIS ing, 8 S06 ....The French people certainly have well-earned and well-deserved fortune in 


bsiesc2edibecnen tenga + o00 4 846-4 r . 
niin raat twnnceiiaicis: auaalias the virtue of tenacity. A dispatch has 


recently been cabled stating that the new 
shares of the Panama Canal Company are 
to be issued on the 18th inst., the capital 
being 65,000,000 francs. With the past 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing September 8th, were : 


making easier and better the lives of 
others. Since 1836 he has been actively 
engaged in the manufacture of stoves and 
furnaces, being the president of the 
Barstow Stove Company. He was also con- 


American Ex... 15434-15534,Corn Exchange....... 284 . Ra ween ar gis 

ower soesserese a ast Side... sesees he experience of the Panama Canal Com- nected with many financial institutions. 
Peerreer eerie atlo coccee Qi . . . . : 

a 177 Dic tecttereesa cess | pany, it would hardly seem that investors He organized the Mechanics’ National 


could now be found to place their money 
in the enterprise. 

....The Murray Hill Bank was char- 
tered in 1870, and has been for many 
years located at 760 Third Avenue, a 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 







Bank, of Providence, and had been 
president of the City National Bank for 
nearly fifty years. He had been frequent- 
ly a member of the State Legislature—in 
1870 Speaker of the House. For many 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. Gesirable locality for a bank both for Years he was chairman of the Federal 
seen Salas seeset oe 7 an the bank itself and for the conven- Board of Indian Commissioners, receiving 
merican ° Ss e - i 
Broadway......++-+++-+ m0 230 %0  jence of traders in that vicinity. Mr. oa — from President Grant in 

Butchers’ and Drovers’... 160 107 180 sans : : q 

William A. Darling has been the President 
3s NE aii sis . 

Gages inenanek 2 = 450 case of the Murray Hill Bank for a great many ...-There is to be a Canal Conference 
eenosecooce- ma = 400 = years, and is one of the representative held at Toronto, Canada, about a week 
— on. Sat » — = financiers of a city boasting of some of the hence, with a view to promoting better 
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inently brought forward. There has been 
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$17,047,048 54 

45,000 00 

3,297 11 

777,543 32 

910,000 00 

1,516,949 88 

Specie : eveeve 2,136,161 87 
8. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of National banks................. 5,119,910 00 

Cesttis and’ checks for the next 

day's cans cagried ap caah.* "2108 36 

— —- 2,506,328 57 


$90,052,242 29 





8,548 4 
872,241 50 


45,326 12 





———-—— 15,823,252 53 

Due trust companies, State and Nationai 
8 RSH, Oe OT ee 6,966,125 70 
Due savings Danks ..........cceeee © coves 2,074,235 23 
Unpaid dividends ............cesceee ceeeee 4,044 00 
PARE ccccascccvcesccccccces csvcces eocseccs 40,000 OU 
tte oc Ja stabintee iephdesbenconcesésuae $30,052,242 29 


going report is, in all seapects, a true statement of the 


they rurther say that 
been transacted at th 


made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, Presid€nt. 
WALTER M. BENNET, istant Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 4th day of September, 1894, before me, 
Notary Public, Kini s Count 
7 ic, Kin ounty. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. ” 4 


DIVIDENDS. 


1HICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 52 WALL 8&7. 
New YORK, Aug. 29th, 18.—A dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the preferred 
stock of this company will be paid at this office on 
Monday, September 24th. Transfer books will close 
on Wednesday, September 5th, and reopen on Tues- 


day, September 25th, 1894. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


THE completed report of bank clearings 
for the month of August makes as favor- 
able a showing as was expected from the 
several weekly gaine. Every section of 
the country shows a gain, the aggregate 
increase being 5.60% for the country and 
10.30% for all cities except New York. The 
loss of 4.40% in New York is to be ac- 
counted for by the low prices of securicies 
aad products in which speculation centers, 
the operation of the Stock Exchange 
Clearing House, etc. In Canada, as was 
foreshadowed last week, there is a loss 
amounting to 6%. In the United States 
the far West leads with a gain of over 504, 
and is followed by the South with 35¢ in- 
crease, the Middle West with 34¢ increase, 
the New England States with 8¢ increase, 
and the Middle States with 1% increase. 
For the past week there was a gain in New 
York of 2.80%; in cities outside of New 
York of 18.90%, and in the entire country 
of 9.50%. Canada increased 8.30¢ last 
week, Railroad earnings continue to in- 
crease ; the record showing again of 3.62¢ 
on eighty-two roads for the third week of 
August and 7.49% on forty-seven roads for 
the fourth week. Concerning the crops 
there was no new feature of special im- 
portance. Rains were not general. 





Continued quietness was the feature of 
businéss on the commercial exchanges. 
Wheat advanced § cent on slightly stronger 
advices from abroad, increased clearances 
from seaboard points and in sympathy 
With an advance of $ cent in corn, which 
Was subsequently lost when it was re- 
ported that a cargo of barley had been 

_ Sold in Russia for shipment to the United 

‘States for feeding purposes. Pork sold 

. Well at firmer prices, closing at an advance 
of 50 cents to $15.75 for mess, Sugars 
Were quiet and featureless. 
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in the dry-goods trade, the demand for 
staple and fancy cotton goods being a 
feature. There is nothing of a speculative 
character in the market, which may 
therefore be fairly said to be showing im- 
provement on a sound basis, Purchases 
of neither jobbers nor converters have been 
large enough to carry them much ahead 
of certain requirements. No open ad- 
vances were quoted in brown sheetings 
and drills, but previously weak spots 
were strengthened. Woolen goods were 
less active than cottons, the demand cen- 
tering in new low-grade stuffs for men’s 
wear. A good business was done in for- 
eign merchandise for immediate use. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send 
ing us new su bers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of othe: 
subscribers with their renewals, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














One month........§ 25| Six montbs........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 25 
Four wonthys..... 100) One year........... Ow 


CLUB RATES. 






Two years to one suDSCTIDEr.........eeeeeee $5 00 
One year each te two subscribers... ace ODD 
Three years to one subscriber......- - 70 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to oue subscriber............ wena. ae 
Four subscribers one year each......... soos OO 
Five years to one subscriber.........++-++++ 10 % 
Five subscribers one year each..........+06+ 10 00 


In clubs of Five orMore, $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


*¢* TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
‘will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does. not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our aeons List, with other papers and 
a? aie will be sent to any one asking 

or it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


_ 
od 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. 

THE Kent & Stanley Company of Providence, 
R. L, are generally recognized by the best deal- 
ers in jewelry and silverware as among the 
more prominent manufacturers of seamless 
tilled gold chains and sterling silver novelties. 
Their sterling silver noveliies are very attract- 
ive indeed, and these, together with the seam- 
less fil gold chains, will be found ow sale by 
nearly all first-class dealers throughout the 
country. They should be asked for in all cases. 


THE ORIGINAL ROGERS. 


Our readers will not fail to read the large ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. ¢ Brother, 16 
Cortlandt Street, New York. This is the orig- 
inal Rogers, having been engaged in the manu- 
facture of spoons, forks and silverware for the 
last fifty years. ‘heir name is so well known 
that their goods can be procured from any re- 
sponsible dealer in the country. They are con- 
tinually bringing out new designs of spoons and 
— the latest, the Flemish, beinga very beau- 
tiful one. 
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THE C. L. S. C. AND THE “ PANIC.” 


THE recent report of the Chautauqua Reading 
Circle reveals the interesting fact that financial 
depression has had almost no effect upon mem- 
bers already enlisted in the work and that the 
new Class organized in the fall of *98 numbered 
nearly seven thousand members. The “ panic 
year” has been safely passed by the C. L. 8. C. 
and a new awakening of interest in the splendid 
work of this society is being felt all over the 
country. New reading circles are taking hold 
everywhere, and the admirable character of the 
books required in the course for 94-5 commends 
them to persons of all classes. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


It would seem to be almost a work of superer- 
ogation to call the attention of church people to 
the fact that Messrs.J. and R. Lamb can furnish 
churches with anything and everything desired 
by them whether of the most simple or ornate de- 
scription. They have recently manufactured on 
orders some beautiful pieces of church fur- 
niture om very fine specimens of stained 
glass. They will gladly correspond with any 
one desiring their goods and furnish plans, esti- 
mates and illustrations. 


Ir will be gratifying to the lovers Bigcato- 
rial sport as well as bay fever ovacren to know 
that the famous Wisconsin resorts at Gogebic, 
Lakota (Twin Lakes), and at Camp Franklin, on 

‘rout Lake, near Woodruff, Wis., will remain 
open during the month of September. Reports 
received from Gogebic during the week indicate 
that the bass fishing at that point is exception- 
ally ; and as the bass that are being caught 
are | and recognized as the gamiest that are 
caught in any waters, lovers of bass fishing who 
visit Gogebic during the month of September 
can feel reasonably assured of the most satis- 
factory sport. Muskallonge fishing at Lakota is 
also unusually good, and advices received dur- 
ing the week indicate that large numbers are 
vo Fs caught daily. A lady,on Wednesday last, 
captured one that weighed 36 pounds, and as 
she also succeeded in taking an 18-pound pick- 
erel the same day, she thinks that her efforts 
were fully rewarded. At Camp Franklin many 
muskallonge of good size are taken, and the 
black _ fishing in that vicinity is also excel- 
lent.—Adv. 


THE GLENWOOD. 


THE Weir stove company of Taunton, Mass., 
have laid under tribute to them vast numbers of 
the people of the United States because they 
pave been the means of making the burdens of 
life easier for many and have added greatly to 
the comfort of others. They are the mantfac- 
turers of the celebrated Glenwood stoves and 
furnaces. There isno doubt that the stoves and 
ronan Lae eee under the aa of — 
we are of a very saperice character from 

and this incl: 

















A large volume of business was reported 


every point of view, judes material 
workmanship, ornamentation and perfection in 


results. The Glenwood should be insisted upon 
by those desiring an essentially high-grade | 
cooking tus. Warm. urnacesare very | 
much more largely used than any other kind in 
heating dwelli in the United States and for | 
any but large buildings are preferable. They ! 
furnish pure cool air heated, possessing suffi- | 
cient moisture, and are very much cheaper. The , 
Glenwood furnace is an excellent one. 
‘ 


ONEILLS 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 








Importers and Retailers. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 





Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 





China, Glassware, etc. 








7 Send for our. 
Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


We are now booking Names for our 
Falland Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. 
ist, MAILED FREE to out of town 
Residents. Send us your name early, 
as the demand is always greater than 
the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
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“ 
Ask some Friend about Pond's Extract for Pain 
Try it for any Inflammation or Hemorrhage. Ask 
your druggist for the genuine. Refuse Imitations.—Adr- 


Don’t be 

Deceived 
when told that some other 
binding is “ just as 
good” as the 2 














First 

Quality 
Bias 
Velveteen 
- SkirtBindings. 
- The “S. H. & M.” out- 


wears several of any others; is ua- 
equalled for quality, uniformity and 
Service, and it saves the expense of 


trequent renewals. 
Lovk for “S.H.& M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt, 


6” 





Fall Dress Goods, 
The Novelties, 


On sale, by the yard, the rich 
fabrics, such as are chosen by high 
class Modistes for Paris pattern suits. 

Special styles of Scotch and English 
make, for street wear. 

Inimitable Weavings, in Tweeds 
and Cheviots—a melange of colorings. 

Silk coated Crepon, with heavy 
ripples—an accepted novelty for the 
Autumn. 

Extensive foreign purchases of 
handsome rough-faced fabrics just 
received. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





New York. 





Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS NOW OFFERED IN 
SUITS WITH TIGHT-FITTING WAISTS OF OUR 
OWN MANUFACTURE, SPECIAL LOT OF SERGE 
SUITS, JACKETS AND SKIRTS 


at 1y Price. 

WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING A BEAUTIFUL 
LINE OF NEW, STRICTLY TAILOR-MADE 
FALL SUITS, IN ALL THE NEWEST MATE- 
RIALS—OF THE MOST CORRECT CUT—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED IN THIS 
CITY. 


LADIES’ CLOAK DEPT. 


NEW FALL CAPES IN 

CHEVIOT, KERSEY AND BROADCLOTH, 
9.50, 12.50, 15.50, 19.50 AND 24.50, AND 
THEY EMBODY THE VERY LATEST PARISIAN 
STYLES; IN COLOR, BLACK, BLUE, BROWN, 
TAN AND MIXED EFFECTS. 








Successors to A. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


T. Stewart & Co. 


The Old Story in Few Words. 


As a result of our great efforts to present the handsomest and most com- 
plete stock of most desirable and fashionable goodsfor the Fall Trade, we 
offer this week the finest assortments from all the markets of the World, 
at figures carefully adjusted to the new Tariff. There will be no disappoint- 
ments; nothing is exaggerated, and as seeing is believing, not only will every 
article be found as quoted, but also hundreds of other Bargains in every De- 
partment, at surprisingly low figures. Special attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing lines, which are exceptionally cheap. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


OUR PRICE 
HANDSOME IRISH POINT CUR-} 2 70 
TAINS—A FEW PAIR LEFT—THEY ¢ TO 
ARE WORTH 5.00 to 16.00 PER PR. 8.50 pr. 
MANUFACTURERS’ TAPESTRY } 3.00 
SAMPLES—1 YDS. WIDE— f TO 
WORTH 7.00 TO 14.00 6.00 


44-INCH MUSLIN DRAPERIES ) 12K CTS, 
COLORED FIGURES— ‘ 
USUAL PRICE 50 CTS. 

WE HAVE CUT ALL REMNANTS TO LESS 

THAN 1-4 OF THEIR ORIGINAL PRICE. BET- 
TER TAKE A GLANCE AT THEM. THEY MAY 
FIT IN SOMEWHERE. 
BEDDING, DRAPERIES AND REUPHOL- 
STERING FURNITURE DONE ON THE 
PREMISES, AND GUARANTEED. IN THE DEC- 
ORATIONS OF DRAWING-ROOMS, LI- 
BRARIES, WINDOWS, ETC., WE GLADLY 
FURNISH DESIGNS OF DRAPERIES, ETC., WITH 
ESTIMATES. 

LACE CURTAINS CLEANED AND RE-FIN- 
ISHED EQUAL TO NEW, 70 CTS. PR. OTHER 
KINDS, 1.25 PR. 


YD. 








THE ENTIRE BLOCK, : 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10tl] Sts, New York. 
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Susurance, 


SLOW-BURNING CONSTRUCTION. 


In the August number of the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, Mr. Atkinson returns to his 
favorite theme of slow-burning construc- 
tion. Underwriters have considered, he 
says, the horizontal hazard their great 
bane, and in their attention to that they 
have not sufficiently considered the more 
dangerous vertical hazard, or of fire pass- 
ing from one floor to another. A very 
customary type of the most unsafe con- 
struction that can be devised is mentioned 
as illustrative of this vertical hazard, 
namely, what is commonly called the 
stone or brick church. Strange to say, 
churches so built are commonly counted 
fireproof, which term means, we suppose, 
in ordinary parlance, a building that can- 
not be made to burn unless intentionally. 
Such churches “ are complete expressions 
of the art of combustible architecture.’ 
The so-called stone or brick church, really 
almost as readily destroyed by fire as if 
entirely of wood, is an onter shell or 
sham of incombustible material, ‘‘ within 
which is a wooden structure of the 
cellular order. The hollow floor of 
the church is filled with open wooden 
ways to the cells of the hollow walls; 
these communicate with the hollow roof ; 
so that when the wooden firebox custom- 
arily attached to the furnace takes fire 
from a back draft, the fire has a free way 
through the wooden flues of floor, wall 
and roof to the peak, where it usually 
breaks out, wholly beyond the reach of 
the firemen ; at the first outbreak the fire 
is usually out of the reach even of an ef- 
fective fire department like that of New 
York.” 

Mr. Atkinson cites the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle as an example. The first building 
of that name was a sheet-iron shell, and 
burned as above stated; the second dif- 
fered only in being a brick shell; the 
third, a stone shell, had an appearance of 
solidity, which may have caused some to 
wonder that it burned so rapidly, but was 
not a whit better than its predecessors. 
The walls remained, as usual except when 
pulled out by the falling roof; but all 
which the shell contained and for which 
it existed went off like the tinder it was. 
It is no misuse of terms to call the aver- 
age building a stove; it has its shell, its 
internal flues leading to an outlet at the 
top, and its fuel in the form of partitions, 
floors and contents ; the fuel and the flues 
work exactly as upon the smaller scale. 
Says Mr. Atkinson : 


“ Reverting to the main subject, there are 
no more perfect examples of the art of com- 
bustible architecture than are to be found 
in most of the hospitals, asylums, college 
buildings and schoolhouses, I have never 


been called re to inspect more dangerous 
and unsuitable buildings than some of the 
larger hospitals, especially one for the in- 
sane which we were once asked to protect 
as far aswecould. The power of invention 
had been exhausted in making that build- 
ing unsafe aud unfit for its use, and that 
has been the common rule rather than the 
exception down to avery recent period. Of 
late several hospitals have been built in the 
same neighborhood, of thesolid, slow-burn- 
ing type, in which there is no concealed 
space for fireor vermin. This hospital of a 
true and safe type has also been so con- 
structed as to meet all the requirements of 
sanitary science at about one-half the cus- 
tomary amount exvended in building hos- 
pitals of the usua! combustible type. 

“The penalty and the remedy for the 
practice of combustible architecture in 
cities are now being severely applied, nota- 
bly in Boston and, I believe, in many otheF 
cities. The writer has predicted from time 
totime for the last ten years what would 
ensue. Conflagrations and excessive losses 
have followed one after another, the ash- 
heap of each year exceedivg that of the 
last. This remedy by fire has proceeded 
until a sufficient number of insurance com- 
panies have failed or withdrawn from busi- 
ness to enable the survivors to take ef- 
fective action for remedying the wrong. 
Many buildings in Boston are now without 
tenants because the tenants cannot procure 
insurance on their contents. The Boston 
Fire Department has distinguished itself 
for its total incapacity to deai with the fire 
hazard and the responsibility is now falling 
where it belongs ; namely, (1) on the owners 
and (2) on the city government, which is so 
organized or unorganized that no responsi- 
bility can be put in the right place in order 
to secure an effective fireservice. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me a good time to call 
attention again to the simple methods of 
slow-burning constructiou, by which we 
may save a large part of the fire-tax, the 
measure of which | have attempted to give. 

“It may be remarked that the highést 
estimate which has ever been put upon the 
addition tothe aunual wealth of tne Unit- 
pa States, including the rive in the value of 





THE IND 


land, is $2,000,000,000a year. That estimate 
* = me ecamest, excessive, ry assum- 
ing tha may roxi correct, 
and taking pra s Pansly Or chee omen as 


we have a remainder of $1,500,000,000 add 

to the capital of the country from the prod- 
ucts of labor in a given zeae. Assuming 
that to have been the addition made last 
year, it then a rs that we burned prop- 
erty equal to 10 per cent. upon this annual 


saving, and we spent not less than 5 per | 


cent. in a vain and futile effort to save a 
_ of this papery or to distribute the 
oss; yet we call ourselves an intelligent 
community! I have attributed this loss in 
varying proportions to stupidity, ignorance, 
carelessness and orime, shared also in vary- 
ing proportions by owners, occupants, ar- 
chitects and builders. In expressing this 
verdict, if more severe terms can be found, 
I think they might be rightly applied.” 


We recall a suggestive instance which 
came under our own observation. In at- 
tempting to thaw a water pipe in the 
bathroom of a flat honse, some wretched 
excelsior and hay, which some reckless 
workman had stuffed in, caught fire and 
the blaze went up under the lath; only 
a few square feet of flimsy partition were 
destroyed, but the sole reason why the 
fire, shooting upward, did not make its 
entry into the horizontal flues of the floor 
above, whence it would have run into the 
vertical flues of the main walls, was that 
it was momentarily checked by the stiff- 
ening pieces between the vertical stud- 
ding, these pieces thus forming small in- 
closed spaces within which the fire was con- 
fined. In the same building, at another 
time, there was an object-lesson showing 
how even inflammable material can re- 
strain fire when cutting entirely across its 
path ; a door of the usual flimsy construc- 
tion, being closed, had its panels charred 
almost through by a raging fire in the 
passageway, and yet the varnish on the 
inner side of the panels was. hardly blis- 
tered. 

A cheap mixture of coal ashes and plas- 
ter, called ‘* breeze,” is used in England 
to fill in between wood or light iron joists. 
Mr. Atkinson suggests that young archi- 
tectural students visiting Europe should 
siudy examples there of slow-burning 
floors. What can be accomplished is sug- 
gested by his statement that the fac ory 
Mutuals have reduced the average cost of 
insurance on special hazards, including 
some almost explosive in their character, 
to less than 20 cents per $100, and that 
those hazards are far better risks than 
the average hospital, asylum, dormito 
or college building. More striking still, 
as well as encouraging, is his statement 
that the slow-burning factory or workshop 
actually costs less per square foot of floor 
than do buildings of combustible archi- 
tecture. This is the opposite of what 
would be expected. It would be supposed 
that slow-burning construction, like other 
good things, must be paid for, notwith- 
standing it is cheaper in the end; but if 
the safe building is also lower in initial 
cost—a proposition which seems almost 
too good to be true—what terms of con- 
demnation can be too severe for the folly 
of putting up the fast-burning sort? 


& 
++ 


THE failure, during the past few years, 
of so many assessment life associations 
and the inevitable failure of many others, 
emphasizes what we have so often said in 
these columns, that only regular life in- 
surance companies should be patronized ; 
and indications to-day point to the fact 
that, notwithstanding the depression in 
business and in finance which has been 
prevalent for the past two years, the reg- 
ular life insurance companies have not 
only held their own but have very largely 
increased their business. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., for the first 
seven months of this year issued 3,489 
policies, cov: insurance to the amount 
of $6,628,419. is was a gain over the 
same time last — of 277 policies, cover- 
ing $453,479: The premium receipts of 
the Pnoenix show, too, a marked gain 
over last year. The company’s assets 
have béén increased and its losses have 
been considerably less, so that in every 
way the officers and members of the 
Phoenix Mutual are to be congratulated. 
The assets of the Phoenix Mutual Life are 
about $10,500,000, and its investments dre 
made in some of the most desirable secu- 
rities to be had in the country. 





....The Home Life Insurance Company 
is managed by active, wide-awake men, 
and this fact is attested by the class of 
men whom they secure to advance its in- 
terests. The latest acquisition by the 
Home Life is Mr. Frederick Driscoil, Jr., 
formeriy of St. Paul, Minn., but for the 
last three years a New Yorker and having 
a large acquaintance not only in New 
York but throughout the country, 
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WE All you have guessed cont life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


1 PQST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


Pusn Mutua Lire, 923-3-§ 






EPENDENT. 


1851. 1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
' OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





. AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


The Life-Rate Endowment. 


The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, issues what it calls the 
life - rate endowment policy, 
which is an endowment at or- 
dinary life rates. They claim it 
to be the best plan ever devised 
for giving to the insured full 
value for all that he pays. It 
charges only the regular pre- 
mium for ordinary life insur- 
ance; in case of death, it pays 
the full face of the policy, and in 
case of survival it pays the 
same as soon as the premiums 
shall have earned it. The in- 
sured is a partner in the com- 
pany’s business, contributes 
his pro-rata share of losses and 
expenses, and is credited with 
his share of the gains. The re- 
sults of this policy, issued by 
the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have been very profitable 
to the insured. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
would be pleased to send their litera- 
ture to any address upon receipt of 
request for the same. 














J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN. 23d Vice-President. 
5.8. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





‘> AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 
WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 


“AMERICAN 
qe «6 FIRE 
aay” = INSURANCE 
| COMPANY, 













cas ORT Y-TH TEMENT, oy 

CADIGAL. cc cw ese cccceeceecvees eovesee $500,000 

Reserve for reinsurance and other a 

-+ 2,108,141 72 
76,913 74 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1894. .S2 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY Protine 


1876. ae 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢O., 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

PLATE GLASS, 

STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 

Employers’ Liability and Burgiary Policies. 


Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATIOn, 























September 13, 1894, 


Whatever is desirable in Life 
and Endowment Insurance may 
be obtained from the 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Organized in 1851. 


Assets more than $10,000,000, 
Payments to Policy Holders over 
$34,000,000. 


Policy contracts are free from 
technicalities. Incontestable and 
unrestricted after two years, and 
contain liberal Guaranteed ben- 
efits, including all desirable fea- 
tures. Undoubtedly the clear. 








es’, briefest and bes policy ever . 


offered the public. Prospective 
canvassers or insurers furnished 
with all needed explanation 
upon application to the Home 
Office in Hartford, or to Com. 
pany’s Agents in any of the 
principal cities. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice Pres. 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N. Y. 











Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

ASSETS, Dec. 31st -- 823.5 

LTA BILITIES - t? 1593--823.204, 162 § 
$1,666,635 23 


1.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate premium. 


enneat Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an 








BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALEREDD. POSTER, Vice- Pres. 
. r e 
WM. BO WURNET. Anat, Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS............c0ecceereesseeee -88,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............+000000+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 523 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiturelaw. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
©, W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt, 
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“A POWER FOR GOOD.” 


The fame of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York has gone 
out through the length and breadth of 
the land, and not only is its own ample 





jntroduction but introduces to favor- 
able attention whoever represents it. 
More than half a century has passed 
‘since it was founded, and fifty years 
of healthy progress, of wisely and 
safely conducted enlargement, of hon- 
est and conservative management, and 
of publicapproval and patronage, con- 
stitute such a body of testimony in its 
favor that none may deny or impeach 
it. In the list of similar great finan- 
cial institutions known over the whole 
world it stands atthe head. Among 
the many benevolent forces of civili- 
zation it is chiefest. In the camps of 
poverty, affliction and death it has time 
and again been the one rock of re- 
source which, when smitten for the 
benefit of the distressed, has yielded 
in abundance its streams of succor. It 
has fed, clothed and educated thou- 
sandsupon thousands. It has been the 
nurse of infancy suddenly left father- 
less, the staff of old age, the widows’ 
almoner and the one comfort in death. 
Its growth has been normal and free 
from forces implanted in its own 
germ and those which belonged to 
the conditions and locality of its 
placement. Each year as it passed 
has not merely ringed it with added 
growth, but with added strergth as 
well, and, hence, its increase of size 
has ever been the measure of its in- 
creasing strength. 

If you have no insurance in this 
great Company, apply at once to its 
nearest Agency and inquire as to the 
plans and methods which have made 
it one of the foremost institutions of 
the world. Do not accept-a policy 
in another company because some 
plausible agent says, “it is just as 
good as The Mutual Life.” 
but one best Company to insure in, 
and that one is The Mutual Life In- 
urancs Company, of New York. 


There is 


For details as to policies or agency 
work apply at the Company’s Head 
Offices, 


NASSAU, CEDAR AND LIBERTY 
STREETS, New York, 


or at any of its General Agencies in the 
principal cities of the United States. 


ff UTUAL FE 
f sec 


Rigingy OF NEwYc weg 
Cc ? 
A M¢ Curd 


PRESIDENT 
ASSETS, OVER $185,000,000 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


W Yank Life Tasurace Compa, 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S.A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Oapital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 


JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Buildings and 85 pieces 





of property purchased under foreclosure. . $13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). . - 89,992,636 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. .. . -  « 25,805,285 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 

ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). ‘ 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). " 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. ‘ 7,012,468 98 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. . 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. 5,108,834 30 


Total Assets. . . ek eee 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on outstanding Policies, at. Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 
setaside bytheCompany. . . . . ._ . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. . 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 


148,700,781 21 


sented). : 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. . . ‘ 134,533 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . 184,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘Deneficiaries under 

termsof Policies. . : P - ‘ - 67,982 42 


Total Liabilities. ° e e ° e - ° 


Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . . =; ° e 7 


$131,675,151 03 
$17,025,630 18 


INCOME. 

Premium Receipts. Sue e: lene o % $27,488,657 44 
Tnteres+ Rents,etc. . Mabe aC lt ter: ete 6,374,989 51 

Total. e ° e ‘ ° ° e ° . . $33,863,646 95 

DISBURSEM ENTS. 

LoésesPaid. .  . . +, «88,440,098 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. a 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. . . . a Use P 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. # a oN: Ge eee 1,744,891 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. es s : 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 

Total Amount Paid to Policy 

holders. . . $15,038,450 27 

Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. x a ‘ ‘i 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising ond Rent. 883,167 96 
Salaries to Officersand Employés. . 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 

Traveling and other Expenses. 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 817,296 97 


Total Disbursements. ° ° ° . ° 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 





No, Amount, 
New Policies issued in 1893 agents 10,3895, £28,569, 757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . : : 3 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 3ist, 1893. . “ 261.992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893 A - 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies revived, paid-ups, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that,in accordance with the provisi jon eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have a4 the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
Bist day of December, 1893, to be valuéd@ as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,672.00. 

I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 

$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($123,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 


liabilities: 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 


affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance. 


JORN A. McCALL, President. 





on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 
EORGE H. pUuRFORD ecesavebaes President. 


AR 
JOHN P.M 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


gronee G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
8 alt Sims ee eon nadeoconcesocsesesseosees Builder . 
’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
she one: most p plans of LIFE for dest tad 

BLE" TERM POLICY,which 

to Bang en the greatest possible amount o' 
demnity in the — ford death, at the lowest possible 
mt cash ou vad and the GUAKAN D IN. 
bom POLICY. wh ‘h embraces every valuable fed= 
of investment insuranee, and which in the event 
of adversit; ie oversaking. the insured may be used as 
COLLATE ITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent ve L— tull legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
3 the terms and conditions of these 

po a 


GooD AGEETS. Gestring to represent the Com- 
oe the Presid at Home 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 











Cash Capital............c....000- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, etc..... 3,858,575 95 









Net Surplus... ...... - 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Sur us - 2,576,595 38 
Gross ASSECIS...........0.0..00005 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 
Cc. 


MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


N 
wee On G, } Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





SOMMNET s BB ie. ccccees ccsze: ccctcccesccesce 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... .............0.+ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3st December, 1893..............006 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

POTNGG. cobs cacescecesocccovccece $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GBCAMAREOT BE... ..cccccdcccccccccccccccccsece 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cael Be Baten ccesccccovccccccccecccscvcccccece 205,600 46 

BIG oo cawcosecscqscesecccccsccccececees $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
ot February next. 

The ding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1843, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
































May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A.A. RAVE EDW'D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENUE TURNOURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDEON P. BROWN. 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON W. HAR 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HRIs’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, EANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKEK, EVERET® FRAZAR, 
c. A. HAND, CulAs B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT GE TARD, 

CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULT. L HEBAULY 
x DENTON SMITH 


J. D. JONES, ‘President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President, 











HENRY T PWARP N. GIBBS.. Treasurer. 
A. H, W HoMPs¢ ON Comptrolier. 
: Ww. P - C. WHITNE Secretary. 
WwW. °. “PANTA- --Cashier, 
FR. WF P Ay: RTT TEE stsneccoce- cqgsendebiongcs Auditor, 
N. NES _ a Actuaries. D. +: kK NGSLEY..... ...Supt. of Ag 
HC. WICHARBHOS: HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Di 
. . . ca r . 
&: ARNEY, M.D., pate a 
M. Le AR am Assistant Medical Director 
0. H. R GER M.D., Assistant Medical Direcior. 
TRUSTEES: 

LIA PPL’ 5 ARLES S. FAIRCHILD, W: BURY LANGDON, HIRAM R. STEELE. 
we Win ade COWARD N. GIBBS, HESRY C. MORTIM ER,’ OSC. 8. STRAU 
WEEMS BCR, WHWABIGEAGhn, SUUaEW Seti RaukihacGe™ ™* 
JOuN ot 4 ‘ WALTER} H. LEWIS, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, A. BH. WELOH. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 
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Old and Young. 


. THE OBSTINATE CAPIAINS. 
eae BY F. L, WARD, 


Foor little ships went out to sea 
Oae bright midsummer day ; 
One sailed to the north, 
And one to the south, 
Then east and west went they. 


The others sailed strai ght to the north, 
By star and compass they ; 

One followed the needle 

The other the star, 
And this they did each day. 


Two little ships came back from sea 
One bright October day ; 

One had sailed north 

And the other south, 
Been east and west had they. 


Two little ships sit out in the sea, 
With star and compass they ; 

One followed the needle, 

The other the star, 
Till they struck together one day. 


These two little ships, so passers say, 
With star and compass they, 

Are trying to reason 

Each one the other 
Oat of the other’s way. 


Two little captains sit on deck, 
With needle and compass they; 

I followed the needle, 

And [ the star— 
Which strack the other? they say. 


Two mui little captains walk the deck, 
With needle and compass they ; 
You followed the needle, 
And you the star ; 
You struck me, they say. 


Two dead little captains lie on deck, 
With needle and compass they ; 

One lies by the needle, 

One under the star— 


— And the ships are together to day. 


WasaineTon, D. C. 


_ 


THE STORY OF A FLIGHT. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 











* Dux femina facti.” 

SHE was an optimist. That is, she her- 
self and those who loved her called 
it optimism; other people, except that 
there wére no other people, for she never 
permitted any one not to love her, might 
perhaps have called it fickleness. But, as 
she herself explained, she was not fickle, 
because she never desired achange till the 
change came, and then she simply found 
it interesting. 

So, when the times were hard, those 
who knew her were not at all surprised 
that she was glad they were living in the 
city, even in the midst of the anxieties 
around them; it was so nice to be rich 
and able to help a bit, and it would be so 
selfish to run away from the sight and hear- 
ing of the general suffering, to escape 
into merely happy sights and sounds to 
save one’s own nerves. And the same 
people were equally not surprised, when, a 
little later, it turned out that they were 
not to be rich any more, and she answered 


‘calmly that really one would be quite 


ashamed not to be poor with therest ; and 
as the first economy that suggested itself 
was the great saving in a country rent, it 
would be so delightful to escape all the 
misery and anxiety of the city and be 
where only happy sounds assailed the 
ear, and only lovely sights could tempt 
serene thoughts. For they were going to 
take the dearest, sweetest, most fascinat- 
ing little house—the chief recommenda- 
tion of which was its diamond-paned 
windows—in a private park owned by 
friends of theirs, in a lovely village fifteen 
milesout of town. Within these charmed 
gates they would hear and see nothing but 
happy children chasing squirrels or play- 
ing tennis, and the carriages of friends 
rolling luxuriously, sometimes with them- 
selves as guestsin them, along perfectly 
smoothed roads and under exquistely arch- 
ing trees. The optimist loved extremes ; 
she could be happy either as Emerson’s 
mountain or as Emerson’s squirrel ; either 
as an elephant or as a mouse ; it was being 
a mere hill, or a cat, that she disliked, 
“If I’m not as big as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Of houses, she preferred either a palace 
or a very, very small cottage ; either the 
elegant or the picturesque. The great 
middle-class, . bourgeois, comfortable, 
square house she abhorred. Their coun- 
try house, it was understood, was to be a 
cottage, vine-embowered—not a colonial 
mansion. She would like a big colonial 
door, cut in two in the middle, but every- 
thing else must be on the tiniest scale pos- 
sible to please the present state of mind of 
her Majesty. It was ‘so nice, she ex- 
plained, that one of the draperies to her 
immense city windows would curtain 
eight of her new diamond-paned ones ; and 
she took no notice at all of the friend who 
asked meekly if that would not be incon- 
venient when they came to move back 
again. Surely, it was quite understood 
that they never meant to move back. 
When she thought of the September sun- 
shine, shining through the leaves of a big 
chestnut into the windows on the little 
landing of the tiny stairs in her country 
cottage, the hall of which she had been so 
proud in town seemed to her positively 
murky. Then in the city they merely 
lived on a park; out of town they were 
to be in one; and everybody knows how 
desirable it is always to be ‘‘in it.” They 
would now have real trees, not city trees. 
And besides, the boys were going to be 
permanently and pre-eminently happy 
with adog, which was so much better for 
them than the questionable amusements 
which occasionally distracted them in the 
city. It was suggested that a dog might 
seriously interfere with the low tables 
covered with bric-a-brac, which were her 
personal passion; to which she replied 
that she had been brought up in a very 
fine school, where girls were trained to 
meet every emergency, even 860 great a 
one as this would be. She knew quite 
well what she must do if Fido ever upset 
her pet Sévres and Meissen ; she was to 
say, calmly : “‘Oh, Diamond, Diamond, 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done!” and then pick up the pieces and 
replace with Royal Worcester. The boys 
wanted a dog, and, moreover, a good 
watch dog was almost essential in the 
country. Besides, she preferred Royal 
Worcester to Sévres. 

‘‘T am perfectly sure you are going to 
like it, Mrs. Murray,” said a sympathizing 
friend. ‘*I should be quite happy in the 
country myself, except that I don’t like 
sitting up with the house nights.” 

‘* Sitting up with the house nights?’ 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you my experience 
in the tropics once, sitting up all night 
with a garden? It seemed such an ideal 
spot for sleep; but the very intensity of 
the silence, the extreme quietness of the 
flowers combined with their penetrating 
fragrance, and the absolute awfulness of 
so much very white moonlight, kept my 
nerves ajar far more than the tinkle of 
horse cars and rumbling of milk wagons 
over a city pavement.” 

‘I remember ; but we are not going to 
be in the tropics. The stillness will not be 
so still, or the moonlight so white, just 
out in the country.” 

‘*No; the stillness will not be so still, 
that is certain. One night it will be katy- 
dids, and the next night a burglar, and 
then again katydids, and finally— But I 
mustn’t forestall your experiences; you 
will soon find out.” 

And they did. The day of the flitting 
was an absolutely perfect one for moving, 
according to the optimist ; not too bright, 
you know, but just pleasantly overcast. 
They arrived just before nightfall, and 
even a pessimist would have acknowledged 
a great charm in the scene, with the pret- 
ty little house perched on a rock and 
shadowed by big trees, and with gentle 
grass and affectionate ferns and mosses 
creeping up to the very doorstep. There 
was no awful front yard, no obtrusive, 
exclusive, and selfish-looking fence ; noth- 
ing but a lovely little home, framed in 
serenity and nestling into peace. The 
vans with most of the furniture, including 
the beds, were not to arrive till the next 
day ; of course, little could be done to- 
ward getting to rights that night, and at 


’ an early hour the family were disposed to 


retire. With no beds, sofas had been 
arranged in the least cluttered rooms, up- 
stairs or down, and one who looked at the 


couch improvised for his repose, mur- 
mured that getting to rights seemed to 
savor a little of getting left. But what 
fun, at least the first night, to go round 
locking up! In their city apartment they 
had been debarred from this inestimable 
privilege; on the sixth story west they 
had been sufficiently guarded by their 
perpendicularity, withoutany keys at all, 
from the intrusive burglar ; but then, as 
the optimist remarked to the young lady 
of the family, they had also been deprived 
of any Romeo in the street below the bal- 
cony, when the balcony hovered in mid- 
air at ninety feet above the sidewalk. 
When you did not have to lock up any- 
thing, it never seemed as if you had any- 
thing to lock up ; so now, at least on the 
first night, each window fastening received 
@ caressing little lock, and every door was 
bolted with a tender firmness, which re- 
membered not so much the danger that 
was locked out, as the happiness that was 
locked in. In the apartment, as the 
optimist remarked, you were safe, but in 
the country you felt safe; now, at last, 
your happiness was securely fastened in, 

So they retired, the family being re- 
minded not to be frightened if Fido barked 
in the night. Of course, he would bark a 
little the first night; dogs always did in a 
strange place,.and it would not mean 
burglars at all. So they were not to be 
frightened. As the friend had said of the 
garden of the tropics, it seemed an ideal 
place for sleep ; but, as he had also prophe- 
sied, there were katydids. For half an 
hour after she lay down, the optimist was 
almost appalled at the noises that assailed 
her unaccustomed ear from the innocent 
looking scenery. But she dropped asleep 
at last, till she was awakened by what 
seemed to be the rainivg of bullets on the 
roof, tho it soon arranged itself to her 
waking ear as rain, merely refreshing rain. 
However, it might be raining in; they 
had left a window open in the hall, and 
the new wall-paper would be spoiled. She 
rose cautiously, and, as she stepped into 
the hall, a door banged. The wind was 
rising. Well, she was rising,” why 
shouldn’t the wind rise, too, if a 
door banged? and she smiled, thinking 
she would remember that little joke for 
the breakfast table. A gentle scratching 
of a match below stairs told her that her 
husband had also heard the rain and the 
banging of the door. They met on the 
stair landing, picturesquely arrayed in 
amateur dressing gowns of shawls and 
light rugs gracefully arranged as togas. 

** Do you think it was the kitchen door ?” 
she asked, timidly. ; 

‘* T should think it was a hundred kitchen 
doors,” he answered, decidedly. But he 
did not swear ; the optimist was so glad of 
an opportunity to test Henry’s morals so 
severely. Of course, he never had sworn 
in the city, but there, of course, there was 
nothing to make him want to swear; 

“while now, under the most trying circum- 
stances, he had proved himself a gentle- 
man, They explored doors together,but not 
one looked as if it couldever have banged 
under any circumstances whatever. Then 
it occurred to them that, of course, it had 
shut itself in banging, and so would bang 
no more. They were wending their way 
again to their respective sofas, stopping at 
a remote corner of the house to investigate 
the raining-in capacity of another window, 
when a door banged. 

*“What is that, Father?’ asked the 
Youngest, rising on his couch from an 
inner apartment. 

“It is the wind, my child.” ; 

No Erl-king could have answered with 
greater dignity ; but the Youngest wrapped 
the drapery of his couch about him and 
arose from pleasant dreams, to join the 
little procession that was seeking the lost 
door. Again, however, every door was 
dutifully shut, tho some door always 
out of sight banged its wo into their ears 
till they arrived upon the spot, when it 
became at once resigned and silent. It 
was exasperating ; but their city manners 
still remained intact under fire, and the 
severest thing the unswearing Henry said, 
was that Maynard had warned him of 
having to sit up with the house nights, 
but he never supposed he should have to 
walk with it. When at last they had trav- 
ersed several miles in their process of in- 
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vestigating from one end of the house to 
the other, they came to the conclusion 
that no one door had banged, but that all 
had merely creaked slightly. As the opti- 
mist decided that this alleviated the situ- 
ation, they resolved to retire once more. 

The night was not an entirely happy 
one ; but one person, as Henry remarked 
at the breakfast table, had managed to 
sleep through it all; that was Fido, the 
watchdog. 

‘Why, of course,” said the optimist, 
calmly, ‘‘ That shows how discriminating 
he is; he knew we were not burglars ;” 
and the logic was so agreeable, that as he 
didn’t wake when they were not burglars, 
of course he would wake when they were, 
that it was unanimously accepted as so. 

In the morning the cellar was found to 
be—but then, what mattered it about the 
cellar? People did not live in the cellar ; 
and the critic who remarked that some- 
times, however, they died of one was 
severely snubbed. 

In the morning the real fun began. As 
the optimist remarked, background is 
everything, and it was so interesting to 
try all the old things in new places. It 
was a very little house, but the optimist 
did not notice that the ceilings were low ; 
she merely looked up ata taller husband 
than usual, and remarked, fondly, ‘‘ There 
are giants in these days!” Every part of 
the house was voted fascinating ; but, as 
usual, the cream rose to the top, and the 
finest thing of the whole was a ‘‘ den” in 
the garret, in the shape of a tiny tower, 
with fifteen tiny square windows, The 
furnishing of this den, where she meant 

to draw and paint, write sonnets, compose 
music, loll and read and gossip, became a 
frenzy with the optimist. She herself re- 
garded it as a ‘‘ den,” but it was known to 
the family as the ‘‘ vent.” In it were 
gathered now all those bewildering knick- 
knacks which the optimist had previously 
insisted on lavishing in every room below 
stairs, to the distress of a family well 
‘“‘up” in modern esthetics, and approving 
of the severity and genuineness of a few 
*freally good” things. The optimist never 
cared whether a thing was “‘ really ” good, 
or expensive or choice, if only it were 
pretty or effective. And now she had one 
place where the mere prettiness, so offen- 
sive to the rest of the family, could be 
stored in one spot; and it must be con- 
fessed, in spite of the incongruities and 
lack of respect for dramatic unity that 
the ‘‘ den” exhibited, it became a very at- 
tractive place. She’became jealous for it 
to possess the choicest of everything, and 
when the family, who in this were cer- 
tainly inconsistent, objected that the par- 
lor was beginning to look very bare, she 
reminded them : 

‘You have always laughed at people 
who bring things out of the garret into 
the parlor, spinning wheels, and old can- 
dlesticks and broken furniture ; very well, 
Iam doing just the opposite, and carry- 
ing things out of the parlor into the gar- 
ret. You are certainly very hard to 
please.” 

It was soon discovered that the opti- 
mist would permit no allusions to the 
locality of their former abode which char- 
acterized it as ‘‘home.” ‘This js home,” 
she would say, severely ; and when Tom 
remarked: ‘‘ But, Mamma, you are fickle ; 
you used to be very fond of the other 
place,” she replied, convincingly, “‘ It is 
very much better to be fickle than to be 
homesick.” Thereafter Tom amused 
himself with trying to find out exactly 
how much indifference to the old home 
she would tolerate. He found that she 
drew the line at ‘“‘ the old house ”; they 
could call it ‘* the other house,” she ex- 
plained, as a graceful compromise be- 
tween faithfulness to the old and appreci- 
ation of the new. Butthey thought that, 
in the language of the day, they ‘* had ” 
her, when she was twice overhead giving 
her name to the new butcher and grocer 
as ‘*Mrs. A. B. Murray, 170 West ”— 
before a shout of amusement reminded 
her that she no longer dwelt in a street 
and a number, but in a den full of things 
without number. 

And again they thought they ‘had 
her,” when she was found papering the 
den with remnants of the wall papers 
they had had in the city. ‘‘Oh, Mamma! 
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pow did you happen to bring those from 
_the other house, if it was not for old 
tions ?” : 
“ Why, I thought it was a pity to waste 
them,” she explained. 
« But there are lots of remnants here of 
these wall papers,” remarked the unflinch- 


‘* Who has come?” the guests inquired 
of one another, 

As they took their seats, a man and 
his wife entered, in a hesitating manner, 
and were given the two chairs. Swift 
glances were directed at them, and side 
looks exchanged. They were evidently 


ing Amy. plain, hard-working people, entirely un- 
“Qh, those belong to the, landlord!” accustomed to traveling and to hotel life. 
replied Mamma. In an instant the original party became a 


And yet, when her husband found she 
had deigned to use one very pretty rem- 
nant of wall paper, @ Ja tiles, around an 
amateur mantel, and wondered whether 
she ought not to have consulted the land- 
lord on using up the very last of it, she 
explained, without a blush : 

«*] didn’t ask him, because I was afraid 
if I did he wouldn’t let me.” And she 
added, after a pause: ‘‘ Besides, there was 
just enough of it.” 

This convincing proof that Providence 
smiled at perfect availability clinched the 
argument. Her husband had long ago 
became accustomed to those startling 
episodes in feminine ethics which are 
naturally as surprising to the masculine 
mind as are many points in the masculine 
code of honor to the feminine soul. 

But there did come a day when the last 
bit of bric-a-brac had been deposited in 
the den, and when the optimist, putting 
on her hat and drawing on an old pair of 
gloves, announced : ‘It is all done. That 
is, all except the cleaning. The decorating 
is done, and the cleaning can wait. I’m 
going out now to make the beds.” 

“Don’t you think, my dear,” said her 
husband, gently, but firmly, ‘that if we 
eat, and talk, and walk, and admire, out- 
of-doors, we might at least sleep indoors, 
especially as winter is approaching?” 

“I refer to the chrysanthemum beds, 
Henry,” she remarked, as she took the 
hoe and descended upon the lawn. 

And then came golden days of sunshine, 
and changing maples, and golden-rods 
and asters, and brilliant sunsets, and 
crimson sumach, and ripe nuts, and open 
fires. It was no wonder that the opti- 
mist proved a prophesier of the truth, and 
that before two months were over, when 
their friends inquired if they were not 
going to move back, the unanimous and 
invariable reply was: ‘* Certainly not ; we 
have at last found a place where we can 
live, and not move, but have our being.” 

LAWRENCE PARK, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


clique. They hardly concealed their dis- 
like of the newcomers, who had brought 
among them a personality that jarred on 
all their sense of what was stylish, con- 
ventional and agreeable. The two 
strangers ate heartily, helped themselves 
to what they wanted, finished their meal 
and left the table, before the rest of the 
company had reached their nuts and 
raisins. 

‘* Did you ever?” ‘I call it an outrage, 
forcing such people on us.” ‘ The plow- 
man had better stay at home and plow.” 
‘“‘His hands took away my appetite.” ‘I 
hope they are not going to stay over- 
night.” 

The offending couple spent the after- 
noon walking about to see the views, and 
then sat out in the piazZa till supper time. 
After supper, the criticism recommenced. 

‘“‘They’re going to stay. Their trunk 
has gone up to No. 14.” ‘ What will 
Milicent Paul say? She will have to sit 
next to them.” ‘‘She’ll freeze them with 
one glance when she sees that hand reach- 
ing in front.ot her for the butter.” 

““Oh, come now!” said the brother of 
the last speaker ; ‘‘ you knew they needed 
the butter, and you should have passed it, 
seeing the waiter was not on hand.” 

‘‘Hush ! I’m too provoked for anything. 
We were such a nice party till those fotks 
pushedin. And when Milicent is coming 
too! It just spoils the table.” 

Next day, while the newcomers were 
out, Milicent Paul arrived, amid the wel- 
coming exclamations of her friends, She 
was a tall, slender girl with an animated 
countenance, fashionably dressed, carry- 
ing gold eyeglasses, and holding her head 
aloft in a way peculiarly her own. She 
had plenty to say, said it well, and was at 
once the center of everything. 

At dinner time she took the vacant seat, 
and was just receiving her plate of soup, 
when the much-criticised couple came in. 
The guests were all consciously watchful, 
but Miss Paul seemed to notice nothing. 
She was giving a vivid description of her 
journey. Suddenly she paused an in- 
stant. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon!” she said, pleas- 
antly, as her embarrassed neighbor at- 
tempted, rather awkwardly, to reach the 
salt, and, placing it conveniently near, 
she resumed her description. 

‘May I trouble you for the pepper?’ 
she asked him a little latter ; ‘* not black, 
I prefer white. Thank you.” And she 
spoke in exactly the same tone as when 
she asked handsome young Mr. Waring 
across the table if he kne.. when the 
mail went out. He admired her none the 
less for it. 

‘‘She has a broader outlook than the 
rest of us,” he thought to himself. 

A trip to the Notch was planned for the 
next day, to go in the morning and return 
at night. There were enough to fill two 
mountain wagons. No, not quite enough. 
Those who counted found there would be 
room for two more. 

‘“‘Don’t mention it, or Mr. Wilbur and 
his wife may offer to go,” said one lady, 
with a touch of irritation in her voice. 

**Oh! wecan’t have them,” said one of 
the girls who had been Miss Paul’s school- 
mate, ‘can we, Milicent ?” 

** Why not?” asked Miss Paul. 

‘Oh! why, because—you know—no 
doubt they are excellent people, but how 
they would look al with us !” 

‘* My dear Hetty,” Said Miss Paul, ‘‘ why 
be narrow? Why tarily live in a 
groove? Ihave found the most interest- 
ing people in the most unexpected places. 
Don’t turn your back upon your fellow- 
creatures.” 

Mr. Waring stepped into the hall where 
the Wilburs stood diffidently examining a 
last year’s register. 

** Would you like to take the trip to the 
Notch to-morrow, with the rest of the 
party ?” he asked, cordially. 
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A PASSING ACQUAINTANCE. 








BY M. L. B. BRANCH, 





INa mountain hotel a gay group of 
boarders were seated about in hall and 
parlor, engaged in fancywork, reading 
or light games, while a cheery fire burned 
brightly on the hearth, for it was late in 
the season, 

“Weare just anice party now,” said 
one young lady, looking up from her lap- 
ful of shaded silks ; ‘‘I hope nobody else 
will come !” ‘ 

“Except to fill vacancies as we drop 
off,” said a gentleman, as he laid aside his 
letters. ‘* You will see two vacant chairs 
at the table to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” wasthe reply. ‘If you 
must go, we will spread ourselves and 
keep the table full. If wecan’t have Mrs. 
Bruce and you we don’t want any one. 

The next morning the home-bound 
ravelers left on the early stage, and at 
the last moment another guest decided to 
accompany them. 

The party remaining went out, some to 
ramble in the pine woods, some to the 
concert in the casino. Returning toward 
dinner time, they found that a telegram 
had been received from Miss Milicen 
Paul, bespeaking a room. There was a 
shout of delight on reading the telegram. 
Milicent Paul was known to some of the 
party, and two of them had been her 
schoolmates at a fashionable seminary 
three years before. 

“ Milicent will be the roseleaf on our 
cup of happiness,” said one; ‘‘and how 
fortunate that there is room for her at 
our table,” 

The dinner bell rang, and the merry 
gtoup betook themselves to the dining 
room. Two chairs were turned down at 
the table, 
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‘*We would like it very much,” said the 
man. 

**Very much indeed !” echoed his wife. 

‘* The expense is three dollars for each 
seat.” 

‘* That’s all right,” said the man. 

**And now which of us will have to-sit 
next them?’ murmured the girls in the 
parlor. 

But when the teams were ready the 
next morning, it was Miss Paul who grace- 
fully and unconcernedly climbed over the 
wheel and sat by the Wilburs. It was not 
that she preferred the seat, except as she 
felt instinctively that they were at a little 
disadvantage with the others, and it was, 
perhaps, one secret of her perfect bearing 
in social circles that her private rule of 
politeness was the little old-fashioned 
couplet : 

“ Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

The party was a merry one; they sang 
songs and waved the hotel colors as they 
drove along, each wagon drawn by four 
splendid white horses. They stopped at 
the lake to enjoy boating and to hear the 
echo. While they floated on the water 
Miss Paul sang two or three Venetian 
boat songs,to the great delight of the 
party. 

‘*T learned those of our dark-eyed gon- 
dolier,” she said. 

The Notch was at its grandest that day, 
and the mountain ranges stoed high and 
clear against the cloudless sky. There 
were other parties out, a tally-ho coach- 
ful, and several teams coming from differ- 
ent directions ; but noontime found them 
all either dining at the nearest hotel or 
hunching in the woods close by. 

A party of Southerners, driving up ina 
surrey, espied Milicent Paul, and hailed 
her enthusiastically. She brought them 
to her own party under the trees, and 
said, as she presented them : 

‘** These travelersare from Georgia. We 
met in Washington last winter and be- 
came friends.” 

Mr. Wilbur experienced a slight mental 
shock. His father had lost both legs in 
the War, and he himself had never 
thought of a Southerner except as a foe at 
heart. Yet here were these people bow- 
ing to him with the rest, in cordial, pleas- 
ant fashion. 

Language had not been given to Mr. 
Wilbur for the purpose of concealing his 


her husband put their shoulders cheerfully 
to the wheel and worked together. It 
was farm lifeand farm work. The father 
died a year ago, and the brothers and sis- 
ters now take care of themselves. So this 
year, when haying and canning were 
over, the Wilburs decided to take a little 
holiday, and see the mountains. Neither 
of them ever saw a mountain before, It 
has been the great event of their lives, I 
cannot tell you how glad I am that they 
went with us yesterday.” 

‘“*So am I,” said Hetty. 

‘ Another little thing came out, too. I 
found out where they live. They told me 
it was close by the Shore Line railroad, a 
mile from the smallest Rhode Island sta- 
tion, a small red farmhouse with two 
apple trees and a garden in front. ‘ With 
a box border,’ I exclaimed, * two rows of 
pinks, the tluest larkspurs in the world, 
and the reddest poppies? Yes, that was 
it, she said. Why, girls, 1 always look 
at that house and garden when I travel by 
that road, and have often wondered who 
livedthere. NowI know !” 

‘* Girls !” said Hetty, after Milicent left 
the room to get the pillow cover she had 
promised to show them, ‘I feel like a 
grub! Shall lever bea butterfly? And 
do you wonder that everybody loves Mili- 

cent Paul ?” 

New Lonpon, Conn, be 





LITTLE SALLY ANN. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 





“LITTLE Sally Ann, a-settin’ in the san’, 
A-weepin’, a-cryin’ for a young man!” 
Down in the hollow the sunlight fell, 
With its lingering love for a grassy dell ; 
The alders, trailed to the gurgling branch, 
Lent a golden glow to the ripples’ dance ; 
A spring bird clung to a swaying bough 
And leaned and listened as birds know 
how— 
Down in the hollow where little Sally Ann 
Sat weeping and crying for a young man. 


The shrill song floated away to the skies: 
“Rise, Sally, rise, and wipe your eyes ; 
Turn to the east and turn to the west, 
Turn to the one that you love best !” 
The spring bird clung to the swaying 
bough, 
Leaning and listening as birds know how. 
And down in the hollow did Sally rise, 
Carefully wiping her big blue eyes; 
Turned to the east and turned to the west, 
As if in doubt whom she loved the best. 


thought. He looked earnestly at the Oh, the dismay in the echoing cries, 

stranger nearest him. And in one hopeless bosom the thrill of sur- 
*“‘T never expected to meet a Southern Fr — lly A h : 

man,” he eaid, in blant tones ; “‘ my father oo ally Ann chose the scamp of the 

. . Pe a 

was made a cripple in the War.” Her bad little brother, so dimpled and 
** And. mine lost his life,” replied the brown; 

Southern man, gently. ‘ Butitisallover Opened her arms to him, called him by 

now. You and I have one country.” name, 


‘*So we have—so we have!” said Mr. 
Wilbur, and the two shook handssilently. 


Called him thrice over ere ever he came. 
And down in the hollow the little bird 


This scene escaped the notice of the rest stirred, 
of the company, who had at once engaged And his cry was a welcome in one fluted 
’ word ; 


in lively conversation ; but to both men it 
was one of those litile strokes that help to 
chisel character. 

“Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful day 


And under the alders for a moment a hush, > 
Then a sweep of the glory, of ripples a rush. 


Oh, the joy of the sunshine, the peace of the 


among the mountains this has been !” said day! 
Milicent Paul, when they were homeward The gladness about him, the blossoming 
bound. ‘I hope you have enjoyed it too way! 
‘ie wikae y 7 @h, that dance of the ripples! that breath 


of the breeze! 
That sudden uplifting ! that righteous ease ! 
That undefined longiug to let the world 
see 
How he wasn’t quite worthless whatever he 


**T have very much. I shall never for- 
get it,” said the quiet little womap, her 
face glowing. ° 

‘The Wilburs left the next day. Miss 
Paul shook hands with them when they 


be— 
went, and most of the others did thesame. And the dust of the road grew in volume 


: hick 
They went away happy and satisfied. mere S ' 
They said to each other it had been a good — gay whistle, the hop and the 
holiday. It was a little awkward at first Sho loved bien t she loved him ! the imea- 
among strangers, but it had all ended Sia tec 
pleasantly, and they had seen so much. Was chased from the face of the scamp of 
‘“‘Are you going to correspond with the town. 


them, Milicent?” asked her old schoolmate, 
teasingly. 

“‘Hetty, dear,” said Milicent, ‘‘ you 
really must open your eyes wider and see 
the world you live in; you will find it re- 
pay you. The Wilburs are only passing 
acquaintances, like many others ; we may 
never meet them again. But in convers- 
ing, I found out one or two little things 
which may interest you. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur were married, ten years ago, 
his mother had just died, and there were 
brothers and sisters besides the crippled 
father to be cared for. Mrs, Wilbur and 
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A BOY’S WINNING. 
BY SOPHIE SWETT. 








‘Ou, Orrin, you’ve finished your yacht!” 

It was a fifteen-year-old girl whose fig- 
ure suddenly darkened the doorway of the 
old fish house, and her freckled face was 
as full of admiration as her voice. 

**Isn’t she a beauty, tho?” A sixteen- 
year-old boy, with a freckled face, stepped 
back from the miniature yacht upon which 
he was at work and regarded it critically, 
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**You came juet in time, Persis. I didn’t 
want you to see it till it was finished.” 

The girl lcoked at him wistfully, and 
with a liule anxious frown bétween her 
brows. 

“Iv’s—it’s better than the ‘Nancy’ 
brig,” she said, cautiously. 

The boy shrank as if from a blow, and 
his sensitive face flushed. 

**I can’t bear to hear her name mea- 
tioned yet, Persis.” 

“It was too bad for Uncle Amos tochop 


her to pieces,” the girl said ; ** but he only - 


didn’t understand. 
now, Orrin.” 

“She wasn’t much anyhow, that old 
brig, compared to this one,” said Orrin, 
brightening as he surveyed his handiwork 
from another point of view. “I didn’t 
know how to model a yacht then. It was 
the old ‘America’ that gave me my first 
ideas. She wasn’t bad, if she was a little 
old-fashioned. But this one, now! The 
*Gitana’ was my model; but here and 
here, you see, l’ve made her a litile differ- 
ent.” 

He discoursed quite too learnedly for 
Persis on the distinctive features of his 
masterpiece; but it is doubtful whether 
she would have listened anyway. She 
was leaning on her elbows over Orrin’s 
fishy work table, and her troubled eyes 
wandered through the open door to the 
vista of blue water, flecked here and there 
with a sail like a guil’s wing. A trail of 
blue smoke and an echoof music followed 
in the wake of the little excursion steamer 
that was bound to Bar Harbor. The world 
was beautiful and full of good times ; but 
only hardship and disappointment came 
to Orrin and her. 

** No, [don’t tnink Uncle Amos would 
do it now,” Orrin was saying when she 
began to listen to him again. ‘* He seems 
to know now, that if it is a hard world, 
and folks have got tobe practical, a fellow 
can’t do better than to make the most of 
what isreally in bim.” 

“‘If you could only learn to draw, Or- 
rin,” interposed Persis, dejectediy. 

** Well, Uncle Amos has given me alittle 
chance to learn at last. He says that if I 
can get that place in Bracey’s store this 
summer I may have all I can carn, to pay 
for lessons next fall. Bracey pays good 
wages.” 

“Oh, Orrin !” Persis’s voice failed her. 
She was trying confusedly to think how 
she might soften the cruel blow. 

There was 2 sound of angry roars and 
resounding slaps from tbe house; the 
twins were quarreling, and Malviny’s baby 
added its shrieks to the uproar. Malviny 
had come home from Goose Cove, to stay 
while ber husband went ‘‘a-sandin’.” 

Ordinarily Persis would have made all 
haste to Maiviny’s relief; only she could 
soothe the twins when their angry pas- 
sions rose, only she could charm away the 
teething baby’s pain. But Persis was 
scarcely conscious that she heard Malvi- 
ny’s voice; what were these woes com- 
pared to Orrin’s disappointment? 

She nerved herself to the telling as a 
surgeon takes up his knife. 

** Hiram Prouty has got the place in 
Bracey’s store, Orrin, It is too bad, when 
he had almost promised to take you. But 
—don’t look so, Orrin; something goud 
will come.” - 

Always those Proutys! Orrin’s face had 
turned so white that the yellow freckles 
stood out curiously, and his mild, light 
blue eyes were fierce. e 

“Tf Hiram hadan’t been a coward he 
would have heid on to the derrick, if they 
were blasting, that day at the quarry, and 
that stone wouldn’t have come down on 
my leg and lam: d me for life !” he said. 

‘‘ And then was the time when those 
summer people at Islesford wanted to hire 
our boat, and Hiram went and told them 
it was fisby, and got them to take his in- 
stead. And Viola is always tossing her 
head.” 

Persis was not often such a Job’s com- 
forier as this; but today everything 
seemed hopelessly wrong. 

** Who cares. about that girl?’ said Orrin, 
with a contemptuous scowl. ‘But I 
s'pose she docs hurt your feelings,” he 
added, as if struck b, asudden sympathy. 
* And 1 s’pose you would like to work in 
a Bar Harbor hotel as she does, where 


He wouldn’t do it 
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there’s so much going on, and have lots of 
pink ribbons and things.” Oh, wouldn't 
she? In spite of the touch of scorn in Or- 
rin’s voice Persis acknowledged it by her 
downcast silence. ‘‘ But I don’t want you 
to work out like Viola Prouty. I mean 
better things for you,” said Orrin, grand- 
ly. ‘When I am a famous yacht design- 
er— Oh, Persis, it seems as if I couldn’t 
stand it to lose that chance! Nobody will 
hire a lame fellow like me, and there’s 
nothing for anybody to do here in the 
winter.” Orrin’s voice broke, and there 
was an only half-smothered sob in his 
throat. Perhaps it was the consciousness 
of that girlish sob that made him sudden- 
ly so fiercely resentful. ** But l’ll get even 
with Hiram Prouty; I'll get even with 
him yet—you’ll see !” 

Persis was frightened out of all envy of 
Viola Prouty’s pink ribbons and good 
times. 

** Don’t look so, don’t feel so, Orrin!” 
she pleaded. ‘Captain Hankey will take 
your model to the World’s Fair next 
month, and it will wina prize, I’m sure it 
will, and that may open a way for you.” 

She followed him with wistful backward 
glances, as she ran toward the house in 
response to an impatient call from Malviny 
and redoubled crescendo shrieks from the 
baby, while he pulled his hat over his 
eyes and wandered dejeciedly down to the 
shore. 

Malviny said that ‘“‘after bein’ kept 
awake half the night with that baby it 
did seem as if she ought to have alittle - 
mite of a chance to set with her feet in 
the oven and read ‘ The Red Rover's Re- 
venge’; and of all the selfish girls she ever 
did see ”— 

‘““Now you’ve dawdled so long you'll 
have to peacify that baby and help me get 
dinner at the same time,” said Aunt 


Eunice. ° 


And Persis cut her finger trying to pare 
turnips with the un-“ peacified” baby in 
her arms and her mind vexed with the 
problem of how much Orrin had meant by 
** getting even” with Hiram Prouty. Or- 
rin was amiable enough ordinarily, buthe 
was subject to fierce rages in which he 
seemed utterly beside himself; there was 
the time when the schoolmaster shot their 
old Bose because he opened the door and 
walked into the schoolhouse, and the 
time when Uncle Amos dropped his 
model, the ‘* Nancy” brig, all into pieces, 
They whispered the fear—Uacle Amos 
and Aunt Eunice—that Orrin was like 
Great uncle Absalom Spring, who had 
pushed a man overboard in a fit of anger ; 
the man was drowned and Uncle Absalom 
had died in the insane asylum at Augusta. 

But as he wandered aimlessly down 
over the beach Orrin was feeling more de- 
spairing than angry. 

‘* When you've fit and struggled and 
come kerchunk up agin’ a stun wall, why 
there you be!” That was what he had 
heard Uncle Josh Somes say, last night, 
telling a story to the men down at the 
wharf. That had happened to him, and 
it was useless to fight and struggle any 
more. He wished he had gone “‘ a-sandin’” 
with Malviny’s husband, who had said he 
** might be worth his kggp to him.” 

At the end of the slip a tidy, little, 
freshly painted rowboat was rocking. 
Little Cale Spurling, ‘* teetering” on a 
board, volunteered the information that 
she was Hi Prouty’s boat. 

*“*He’s jest run up to his aunt So- 
phrony’s licketty-split, Hi has. Guess he’s 
got to get over to Bracey’s pretty lively 
if he don’t want to lose his job. Our Alf 
was over there half an our agoand Bracey 
was jest tearin’ cause Hi wa'n’t there. He 
had a lot of stuff to be took care of that 
come on the boat, aud he’s goin’ up to 
Boston himself as soon as the boat comes 
along. Say, you jest look out that that 
boat don’t get away, will you? The tideis 
goin’ out pretty fast. Hi jest dropped 
that stone on to the rope and told me to 
watch her till he come back, But I guess 
Ic better be helping my brotber Seth 
clean his fish than watching Hi Prouty’s 
old boat.” 

Orrin kicked away the stone that held 
the boat’s rope and watched the rope drawn 
slowly over the beach as the boat dnfted 
away with the ebbing tide; but with 
another impulse he seized the rope just as 
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it touched the water, drew the boat hastily 
in, and jumped into it, 

**T won’t leave her where somebody 
may pick her up for you, Hi Prouty ! 
Those jagged rocks over at Dead Man’s 
Point will crunch up a boat so there’s 
hardly so much as one of her bones 
left!” 

A way to get even with Hi Prouty had 
come to him suddenly and unexpectedly. 
It would be along time before Hicould 
get a boat to carry him over to Bracey’s. 
Orrin knew that every boat on the isiand 
had gone out for the day; there was a 
school of mackerel, the first of the sea- 


son, out beyond Baker’s Island, andevery 


man meant to get his share. Bracey liked 
to have people on hand ; he would be sick 
of his bargain with Hi Prouty before 
night. 

Orrin rowed with fierce energy. The 
**Tdella’s” slender bow cut the waves 
sharply—the ‘‘Idella!” it was Viola 
Prouty who had given her that silly 
name, thought Orrin! she fairly flew, 
headed straight for the great jagged rocks 
of Dead Man’s Point. Orrin knew those 
rocks well; there was a place where he 
could climb up after he had fastened the 
boat among the rocks ; he wished he had 
a hatchet, but he could hurl down rocks 
from the cliff, lest the grinding process 
should. be too slow; all kinds of craft 
gave Dead Man’s Point a wide berth, but 
he did not mean to leave the least chance 
of reseue for Hi Prouty’s smart little 
white boat. 

For a while Orrin had expected to 
see Hi Prouty running down to the 
shore and to hear his angry shouts 
following him, When he was almost 
out of sight of the cove he did hear 
angry calls, and only pulled the harder. 
He could hear the waving of the surf on 
the point now. Was this some one in 
pursuit of him? A little catboat, sailing 
with a fair wind, had appeared behind 
him so suddenly that he could not tell 
whence it had come. It was only Uncle 
Josh Somes, lying back lazily in thestern, 
but with the sheet ia his hand, his boat 
headed for Baker’s Island. 

“‘Thought l’d jest go over’n take a look 
at ’em, bein’ the wind was fair,” he called 
in neighborly fashion. ‘‘ Hearin’ o’ mack- 
erel’s one thing ’n’ seein’ ’em is another, 
n’ ketchin’ on ’em is yet another. Who 
be you, anyhow, in Hi Prouty’s new row- 
boat? How’s Hi agoin’to git his aunt 
Sophrony or the doctor without his boat ? 
I offered to go over to Southwest Harbor 
after the doctor for him, but bein’ the wind 
was contr’y he thought he could get there 
quicker in a rowboat. What’s he want 
the doctor for?” (Orrin’s voice had 
sounded so strange in his own ears that 
he felt vaguely surprised that Uncle Josh 
had understood.) ‘Why, hain’t you 
heard about Violy? She fell down them 
new-fangled Bar Harbor stairs, all slip’ry 
and shinin’, that ain’t accordin’ to nater’ 
nohow for them that can afford carpets, 
an she’s hurt her spinal colume, so it’s a 
chance if ever she sets her foot to the 
ground agin in this livin’ world. They 
fetched her home this forenoon”— 

“Well, if he hain’t turned round 
quicker’a scat! Rowin’ round for fun, 
like summer folks, I expect. But I don’ 
know what he’s doin’ in Hi Prouty’s boat. 
Here, Tsay, you”—he shouted after Orrin 
—‘* sometimes it’s lucky for folks that the 
Lord gives ’em a chance to turn round.” 

Uncle Jozh was full of philosophical ut- 
terances ; sometimes they suited the occa- 
sion, sometimes not, 4 

Orrin was rowing against the tide now ; 
it was good that the ‘* Idella’s ” sharp bow 
cut the water so cleanly. 

Little Cale Spurling’s treble pipe 
greeted him as hé drew _near the landing. 

‘‘Say, now, did you pick her up or did 
you clear out in her? What boat was you 
aboard of? I told Hi”— 

Hi Prouty snatched the painter from 
his hand. 

**T don’t know where you run afoul of 
her,” he said; *‘but I don’t b'lieve you’d 
play a mean trick ona fellow in such a 
fix as I am.” 

He hurried his aunt into the boat. She 
had been waiting at the landing, and was 
half hysterical with anxiety and suspense, 
Her volubility covered Orrin’s silence. 
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Persis came to meet him as he wen: 
toward the house. 

**Where have you been, Orrin?’ she 
cried. ‘‘ You're so heated and worn out ; 
why, you shake all over! Aunt Eunice 
made me clear away the dinner, but I’ve 
saved some for you. Oh, Orrin, have you 
heard about poor Viola Prouty? They’re 
afraid she’ll always be helpless, and what 
will they do Their aunt Sophrony can’t 
stay there even all night, with all her 
children and a sick husband, Hiram has 
had to give up his chance at Bracey’s to 
stay with her; there’s only old Mrs, 
Coombs to go in, once in a while. And 
oh, Orrin, Hiram said he wouldao’t have 
taken that place at Bracey’s when you 
had spoken for it if Mr. Bracey hadn’t 
said that he had found there was so much 
work that he should have to have a 
stronger boy than you. Perhaps they’re 
not so bad as we thought—those Prouty’s, 
Orrin—and poor Viola! I don’tsee how I 
could care so much if she did toss her 
head !” 


‘*If we could only do something to 
help, Orrin!’ Persis came, breathless 
with eagerness, into the shed where Orrin 
was chopping wood. There had been a 
heavy fog for days, and looking through 
the shed door one would have thought 
that the world began and ended at Cran- 
berry Island. Orrin feltas if it did. 

‘They are getting up a fair for Viola’s 
benefit—the summer people that were so 
kind to her last year. They’re at Hull’s 
Cove this year, and the fair is going to be 
there. They think people will come from 
Bar Harbor, and they will buy our 
things; if I could only hook a rug in 
time! You remember the one that the 
Bar Harbor lady said was ‘like Daghes- 
tan,’ and gave me ten dollars for it? 
Althea Higgins is going to make a shell 
picture frame.” 

‘* It’s those Prouty’s—worse than ever! 
I wish you’d keep still,” growled Orrin. 

*“‘T thought you felt—different—some- 
how, lately,” stammered Persis, whose 
heart was wrung by Orrin’s dejection. 

‘*That’s all you know about it,” said 
Orrin, gruffly. 

It was two weeks since he had rowed 
off to Dead Man’s Point in Hi Prouty’s 
new boat, and he had not told Persis’‘of it 
yet. There were some things which it 
was not easy to tell Persis. 

“‘T meant to tell you, first of all,” said 
Persis, penitently, ‘‘that I saw Captain 
Hankey this morning, and he is going to 
stop here to-morrow to get your model to 
carry to the World’s Fair. He is sure that 
it will win a prize, and be a great thing 
for you.” 

Orrin leaned on his ax and looked out 
into the fog, into the chilling blankness 
that was like his future. Then he drew 
himself up manfully. 

‘It isn’t going to the World’s Fair. I 
shall send word to Captain Hankey. I 
shall give it to Viola Prouty’s fair. It—it 
isn’t exactly giving; I owe it.” 

** It’s beautiful of you, Orrin !” cried Per- 
sis, with a beaming face. ‘ But I can’t 
help hoping that it won't be sold.” 

It was, however. One of the summer 
visitors to Bar Harbor bought it for his 
son, a boy of a nautical turn, who was 
going home with three miniature canoes 
and a real one andacork model of the old 
‘*Lewiston.” And Viola Prouty had the 
twenty-five dollars that was paid for 
Orrin’s model. 

‘Orrin went ‘‘a-sandin’” with Malviny’s 
husband on his next trip. Persis bore her 
heartache in silence, not liking to say 
much to him about his trials, He had 
only said to her, setting his teeth tightly 
together: ‘‘ Anyhow, I won’t be all lame 
leg.” : 

Malviny’s husband discovered that he 
was worth more than “his keep”; he said 
he was ‘‘clear grit,” and when he went 
on a coasting trip for coal in the fall Orrin 
went with him. 

One day in a counting room, on a coal 
wharf in Boston, he met the boy who had 
become the possessor of his precious 
model. He had seen him on the day when 
he carried it home, and had given him 
anxious charges about the care of it; and 
the boy recognized him at once, 

‘IT wish you’d come home with me to 
dinner, and see my uncle Bob!” he cried. 
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« He’s said no end of times that he should 
like to see the boy that made that yacht. 

Cranberry Island bashfulness clung to 
Orrin. He didn’t feel a strong desire to 
meet “‘Uacle Bob,” but he longed to see 
that yacht, and so after but little urging 
he accepted the invitation. Persis ran 
down to the wharf when she saw Malvi- 
ny’s husband’s vessel coming home, and 
‘when she cauzht sight of Orrin’s face she 
knew that at last something good had 
happened. Orrin was a trifle incoherent. 
*Jt’s the yacht boy, you know. He’s a 
great architect—his uncle, I mean. ['m 
going into his office ; I’ve got to work my 
way. It may be pretty hard, he says, but 
won't I work! There’ll be a chance to 
learn mechanical drawing, architecture, 
yacht designing !” 

Uacle Josh Somes, who had come over 
in his catboat for a load of coal, had a 
nugget of philosophy to fit the occasion. 

Sumetimes things goes so conti’y that 
it seems as if, feeble as you be, you was 
fightin’ all alone; that there wa’nt no 
Proverdunce of God; but jest keep up 
your end of things, like a man, and the 
Lord he'll take care of his’n !” 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Mass. 


PEBBLES. 
Robbins: “I don’t see why they water 


railroad stock.” Higbee: ‘‘ To forma pool, 
of course.”—Truth, 


.... Willis: * You bardly call that aspeak- 
ing likeness of Chauncey Depew.” Wal- 
lace: ‘No; it must have been taken before 
dinner.” —Puck. 

....“* Suppose the word male is taken out 
ofour Constitution soonezor later. Do you 
suppose we’ll ever have a woman Presi- 
dent?” ‘“‘No. No married woman could 
spare the time,.and no single woman would 
confess to the requisite age.””—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....bdwards: “I hear the Brooklyn 
trolley men have sent in a long list of de- 
mands to the companies.” Richards: ‘And 
if the demands are refused I suppose they 
‘woo’t run the cars?” Edwards: ‘‘ Won't. 
runthem? They threaten that they won’t 
stop them.”—Brooklyn Life. 

...““Why don’t you work? You’re an 
able-bodied man,” she asked the tramp. 
“Tam that! I know it well; but I’ve only 
myself to look after, andif I got work I 
might be deprivin’ a man with a wife and 
children of a job, ma’am,”’ the kind-hearted 
wanderer replied.—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Contributor: “I have here an article 





-on ‘What Poets have Said of the Moon.’” 


Editor: ‘“‘ That would interest no one ; but 
if you can give me an authentic account of 
what the moon has said about the poets 

:during the past few thousands of years, I 
would willingly pay you double rates for it.” 
~ it Bi's. 

...“ Uncle Ephriam,” said the police jus- 
tice, ‘the complainant charges you with 
having knocked him down with a white- 
wash brush and emptied a bucket of the 
wash all overhim.” *‘ Yes, sah,’’ answered 
Epbraim; ‘‘I done it, Jedge. He asked 
me if ’possums was fit to eat.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

....Some of the qualifications needed by 
the hardware man are that he should be a 
plane man, possessing hinge enuity; do 
business on the square ; not be a gouge in 
trade; shonld be a tack-tician, an augur- 
nizer, screw-pulous, file-anthro-pick, a good 
“catch” if unmarried, keep a bar stocked 
only with “ nippers”’ acd “ punches,” and 
try to compass his ends so as to retire to 
mower honors in this life.—Hardwure. 


A Bear Movement.— Visitor: “Your 
church is a beauty. That handsome house 
next door is the parsonage, I presume, 
Deacon De Good: “*N—o. Fact is, the 
parsonage is some distance uptown, but we 
inteod to make an offer for one of these 
near-by residences soon.” ‘The price will 
be high, nodoubt.” “Um—I think not. 
We sha’n’t try to buy until after our new 
chimes are put in.”—New York Weekly. 


....[t was a little New Hampshire village 
among the mountains, where the country 
store served as post office, circulating libra- 
Ty, shoe store and everything elsecombined, 
that a Boston lady, glancing over the books, 
inquired, ‘‘Have you Browning?” ‘‘No,” 
said the attendant, somewhat regretfully, 
and not knowing just what kind of anarticle 
Browning might be, ‘‘ wehave not.” Then, 
more brightly: ‘““‘We have blacking and 
blueing, and have a man who does white- 
ing. We occasionally do pinking. Would 
any of these do ?”—Presbytertan Journal. 





«..Mr. Pence, of Colorado, was making 
an eloquent address in the House on Mon- 
day night, on the Tariff bill, and, soaring 
to a bigh oratorical attitude, pointed to the 
House clock, and in a solemn tone ex- 
claimed: “‘ This bill will pass when that 
clock strikes ten.” There was a solemn 
hush that lasted a second or two, when it 
was broken hy a voice on the Republican 
side. “That clock dosen’t strike, Lafe.” 
It was Mercer, of Nebraska, The House col- 
lapsed with laughter, and it was some time 
before Mr. Pence could regain his equilib- 
rium. Pence cornered Mercer at the maén 
door yesterday, afternoon, according to 
The Washington Post, and held him. 
‘Say, Mercer,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got a little 
bill I want you to help me pass. It appro- 
priates a small sum of money, not enough 
to cut any figure in the Treasury balance. 
Will you vote for it?” ‘Certainly,’ said 
Mercer; ‘‘what is it for?” ‘Ob, I want 
the House to buy a striker for that clock,” 
said Pence, sending Mercer across the lobby 
with aslpa on the back.—New York T'rib- 
une. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are inten led for the recreation of 
the youn] reser of nine to ninety. Original enig 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 











153.—RIDDLEs. 


se 
’Tis the quarter of a pound; 
Tis a circle bright and round; 
Men have lost their souls te gain it, 
Some who had could not retain it ; 
Thousands die that one may win it, 
Yet there’s little comfort in it. 
To conclude: when all is done, 
Each of us possesses one. 

2. — 
Come to these open arms, ‘‘and rest 
Thy weary head,” not on “ this breast,” 
But on this back of mine. 
Swayed by the lighest touch at will, 
The springs of all my being thrill 
To “have and hold” thee, éalm and still ; 
So take me, I am thine. MC... 8. 


154.—DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


Across: 1, A letter; 2, a mate: 3, plants 
of the cabbage genus; 4, a seaman; 5, per- 
taining to\a canon; 6, a kind of monomania 
in which the passion for music becomes so 
strong as to derauge the intellectual facul- 
ties; 7, habitations; 8, feels compassion; 
9, assortments; 10, looks (Obs., Wore. 
Supp.); 11, a letter. 

Down: 1, A letter; 2, a furrow; 3, a 
large drinking bowl; 4, canine teeth; 5, 
hard tumors (Worc.); 6, an instrument for 
measuring the amount of salt presentin any 


given solution; 7, assuassives (Obs.); 8, | 


lines that cut others: 9, raves; 10, Chinese 
copper coins; 11, a letter. 
A. F. Hour. 
155.—CHARADE. 
The first is just one-third of whole, 
Aad two’s a third, you'll see ; 
And in the first the whole is found, 
Tho two you’|l find in three. 


Tis stranger still that, while the three 
A part of one you rate— 

A small and unimportant part— 
Tis just five times as great ! 


Now, if you ever want a whole, 
I’ll send one, one two three; 

Or let you two for it a while— 
I deal in them, you see. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





But, if you thought the whole too large, 
Its tail I’d order cleft ; 
For if its head were cut off too, 
Why, nothing would be left! 
MABEL P. 


156.—TRANSPOSITION. 


I have a book, I call it one, 
That’s full of information ; 
A book I do depend upon 
As much as revelation. 
I’m fond of reading what is true, 
In reading I’m persistent, 
And yet this book I’ve ne’er read through, 
Which seems quite inconsistent. 
Perhaps ’tis two of such a mind 
As has some weekly showing, 

A mind perchance not disciplined, 

Or hindered in its growing. 
NELSONIAN. 
157.—SQUARE. 

1, A breviary (obs.); 2, the upper lip 
(obs ); 3, a recaptor ; 4, province of Sicily ; 
5 (bot.), the American puccoon; 6, the 
people of Siena (Cent.); 7 (zool.), green 
woodpeckers. GREEN Woop. 


158.—RIDDLEs. 
k& 
Tho my door opens wide [ never walk out, 
Keeping always inside, unless I’m “ put 
out.” 
2. 
I am that tall creature of whom it is said, 
He makes his best bows without bending 
his head ! 
3. 
Why talk of buildings creeping up the sky, 
And overtopping city tower and steeple, 
While some build more than thirty stories 
high, 
In each of which we find a lot of people! 
4. 
Come all you tramps, and give your weary 
feet a spell, 4 
And find in them the very ease you love so 
well. CHAS. ETLER. 
159.—CHARADE. 


One two of summer sea outspread 
Flash back the tropic sun ; 

One two of sky bend overhead, 
Glassed in the liquid one; 

And white-wioged barks flit in and out, 
With steamers flying fleet, 

But threatened mists of dread and doubt 
Hang over bright complete. 


The sea-breeze murmurs to the shore, 
The land-breeze sadly sighs: 

“* Dissensions gather more and more, 
And clouds of battle rise.’’ 

Blow, breezes, blow, and fling on high, 
Above those murky bars, 2 

The banners of a cloudless sky, 
One two bestrewn with stars! 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, SEPT. 6ru. 


151.—"‘ A history in which every particu- 
lar incident may be true, may on the whole 
be false.” 

152.—A cromonogram matic. 
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FOR DURABILITY,ECONOMY AND F 
GENERAL BLACKING IS UNE F 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 


FOR AN AFTER DINNER SHINE , ORTO 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH. 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES, 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE. 
Morse Bros.Pror’s, CANTON,MASS, 


SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. x 


FOR Bm, CTS. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for am 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an Id 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing. sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face dur‘ng hot weather. 
it is Soid Everywhere. 
For sample, address 


J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, %o é 
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pattern, 
THE FLEMISH, 


as hereon 
illus- 
trated. 











WATERBURY, Conn. 





x ROGERS & BRO.. A. 1. 


The Original and Genuine 


STAR *® BRAND 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATED FLATWARE 
’ which has given perfect satisfaction for half a 

century, and made the name celebrated. — 
Attention is invited to our latest 













We also makea 


complete line ofthe most artistic and 
serviceable Table Ware in a large variety of 

rich and beautiful designs, appropriate for all occasions. 

For Sale by leading Jewelers throughout the country. 





Rogers 


& Brother, 


16 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 6th, 1894.1 

TEAS.—General satisfaction seems to prevail 
among tea merchants over the gradual increase 
of business in their lines, and because of the 
apparent outlook for a future firm market. 
Values are hardening a little, and there aresome 
pretty large deals, Amoy is quoted at 11@13c.; 
Fuchau, 11@23c.; Formosa, 13@45c.; old Japan, 
8@ldc., and new 17@30c. 

COFFEE.—Brazil coffee is dull as heretofore’ 
and values are a iittle weaker. There is a 
moderate demand for mild grades, but the mar- 
ket is a disappointment to holders. Java is 
quoted at 19}¢@27}éc.; Mocha, 4@244gc.; Mara- 
eaibo, 18@2ii¢c.; Laguayra, 184@21}4c., and 
Brazil, 1534@16éc. 

SUGAR.— Refined sugar is quiet, but refiners 
are melting a good deal of stock to fill old orders» 
and the demand upon jobbers for canning pur- 
poses is quite brisk. Granulated is 5c.; cut loaf 
and crushed, 544@55éc.; powdered and cubes, 
544@5 5-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
rules firm at the close at 5@7c. per 1, and 
lambs, 644@9c. per m. Country-dressed hogs 
are higher than last week, closing at 8@9}¢c. per 
® for medium tolight. Country-dressed veals 
are firm at 64@10c., and city-dressed, 744@lic. 
City-dressed beef, native sides, is 644@8¢c, 

PROVISIONS.—The market for all provisions 
is firm, witha fair trade for most goods. Pork 
closes firm, with mess at $15.50@15.75 per bbl.; 
family, $16.25@16.50, and short clear, $15@17. 


. Beef is steady, with family at $10@12; mess, $8@ 


8.50, and extra India mess, $16@18. Beef hams 
are steady at $22 on the spot. Lard has ad- 
vanced considerably, and closes at $9.05 per 100 
Dm. Cut meats are steady, with pickled 
shoulders at 7¢.; bellies, 844@934c., and hams: 
11@1134c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in flouris very 


discou ng, with very few changes. It has 
been h to sell much flour, and prices are dull 
and uninterssting. Holders generally have to 
make the concessions to attract trade. Winter 
mts are $3.056@3.15 per bbl.; city mill patents, 
. .60@2.70 ; spring patents, 
we straights, $3.15@3.25, and clears, $2. 
e. e fiour is fairly active and held higher 
.10 per bbl. Curnmeal is firm at $3.20 
per bl 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat continues quiet 
with | ne changes within narrow limits. The 
strength in corn encourages some sympathetic 
buying; but the free aretenls in the = heavy 
increase in the — in America, and the prom- 
ise of large — ts of spring wheat earlier than 
usual, work steadily against any advance in the 
price. Exporters are taking ve pene waeek, 

and transactions are all of a sm t Jopbing na 
tore. September wheat is quoted at 58c. 

cash red, 55@56c. Trade in corn is unimportan y 
but prices continue to hold firm, with slight oc- 
casional advances. In parts of the West it is 
reported that half the crop has been cut for fod- 
der, and in other places nearly 40 per cent. has 
been ruined. Receipts have oat a much 
to Ly disappointment of man Cash corn is 

: September is quoted at 3; No. 2c 

64 G65e. There is very little strength to oats, 
and what there is comes from sympathy with 
corn. ere is a large increase in the stocks, 
making the visible nearly one that of corn. 

ptember oats are 3 No. 
white, 364@3634c., and. taok white, 
Market is dull and weak for hay, with old onal 
— quoted alike. Prime hay is7 .; No. 

No. 1, 50@70c., and clover mixed, 50@55c. 
} He dull and low, with long rye at 40@55c., 
and short rye and oat, 35@40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
very quiet and dull this week, altho prices have 
hel their own. There is a superabundance of 
nearly all grades on hand, and arrivals are 
large enough to meet all requirements. 
State creameries show the effect _of poor feed 
and bad = ¥ and are dull. Western extra 

; State and tyny eo 
on “b1@W2ec.; thirds to seco 
Te a20C% June make. 18@%c.; State dairy half: 
firkin tubs, 14@22\Ke. ; imitation creamery, 
14@l8c.: Western dairy, lic., and fac- 
tory, 183@l6c. Cheese is high, and = not 
very large, but holders prefer to’ ss 
rather than make concessions. 
creams are 8@10%4c.; small ~ Hy 
fosiee. part skims, 74@8téc.; common “y pod 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—While trade for 
live poultry is pretty — the woes oe are ~4 
large that no ge advance can 
Prices, however, are pretty firm for all —_ 
stocks. Spring —— are lige lcs fowls, 
dueke, soiasoe old rooste’ rs. ee: turke ee ; 

uc . per r, an 

air. ‘Trade is rather dull i dressed pamlery, 

oe is my overabundant. Young turkeys 

13@1 a. pa ib; old, 7@9c. Phi ladelphia 
pe + Hg igaiie.; estern dry-picked, 10@12c.; 
scalded, i0@1ic.; fowls, LI@L%c.; old cocks, 644 
7C.; Long Island and Eastern spring ducks, 
144%@lic.; Western, 6@10c.; Eastern 
The receipts of eggs are liberal, but qual ty is 
r and not much improved. Really e stock 
sfirm. Jersey are 19c. per doz.; State and 
Penoayivania, 1 Western, 16@17%c.; ice- 
house, 15@i6c., and inferiors, $1.75@3 per case. 

FRESH. FRUITS.—Fruits are in very large 
supply, and prices ate ange | dull oma low. 
Choice red apples are firm at $1.50@2 per bbl., 
but nD on "dail a at $1@1.50 and inforiors at 

Soa@tec. Bartlett pears are dull at $1.50@2.50 

r bbl.; oe = are easy, with Seckel at 

50, and common kinds, $@1.75. Plums 

are selling better under lighter —— at $2.50 
@3 per bbl.; 50@75c. per crate, and gene per 
10-1b. basket. Table vartetion are 5@6c. per qt. 
Peaches are a oe firmer, with extra selpotions 
at $1.12@1.25 per basket; best lines, 75c@1, and 
common to a+ be Grapes are still 
lenty, and Fics have not improved much. 
wt Bd ras are 34¢@4c. per Ib., and 
ali black kinds ifemee Muskmelons are low 
and dull unless fancy, quoted at 50c. to $2 per 
= Watermelons are hard to sell at $6@12 per 





PAT iw 


vporaiteds AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are a shade firmer, with Long Island at $1.87@2 
per bbli., and Jerseys, $1.25@1. Sweet potatoes 
are dull and plenty at $1 1.75 per bbl. "Onlons 
for by with ee at ‘ per bbi.; — 
or pic es, $506; ern yellow, $1.50@2; r 
1.75, and Orange Coun nty red, $1@1.37. 
ve mally are $1@3 per bbl. ; squash. $101.50; 
turnips, 75c.@$1 ; tomatoes, 25@46c per box ; cab- 
bages, ye 100; lima beans, 
bag, and string beans, 50@75c. 


THE 








The old plan of cooking 
TO fruit preparatery to 

placing it in jars robs it 
CAN a ot all vitality and deli- 


F R U IT cacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and kee pepe se My fruit fresh 

and firm in its natural 

ing Jams, Jellies, Marmaiades, Pickles, 

Catsu er, ~ Ti it stands ithout an 
ual. Sim: tasteless, harmless, cheap. 

old and fermentation are unknown 


where it is , 
A el X—en 15 _Gallons— 
- = 4 B Bei on rece! meet ot oF 8 of 50 CENTS. 


PRESURYALINR MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 
Agents Wanted. New York. 


“BAKER'S sreaxrast cocoa. 
OPAL TINTS 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 


House Painting 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. 
Send for Sample Card to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO., 


32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. City. 

















OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
830 Fifth Avenue New York. 
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AND GET 
THE GENUINE 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints. suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our eubseribers who feel specially 
interested.) Bm Hh Bit 


LESSONS FROM THE DROUGHT. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 








THE experience of recent years has shown 
conclusively that there is no single draw- 
back to successful agriculture which is at 
all comparable to the lack of sufficient 
moisture. This applies to the very widest 
range of our country and to every branch 
of the business of farming, and the want 
bas become so frequent that now rarely a 
season passes but that some section of con- 
siderable extent suffers severely from 
drought. 

The older generation say that our seasons 
have changed ; scientists say the denuda- 
tion of forest lands has brought about this 
unfortunate condition ; whatever the cause, 
the effect is apparent. Crops are planted, 
money and labor expended in the prepara- 
tion of the soil, good cultivation is given, 
and the season starts off with promise; but 
at some critical point, when every favora- 
ble condition is needed in order to make 
good the promise, the skies become as brass 
and the soil dries until it is only a dust 
heap, and crops wither as tho stricken by a 
plague. Neither the depredations of in- 
sects, nor storm, nor wind, nor frost—not 
all thesé things together, with which the 
farmer has to cont®nd—cause him a loss 
that may be reckoned in comparison with 
this loss from drought. 

This year the midsummer drought has 
been of wide extent throughout the Central 
West. The rainfall during the early spring 
was quite sufficient for all agricultural 
purposes, and the ground continued moist 
long enough to insure a good wheat crop— 
for which farmers were not particularly 
thankful, thinking that a less generous 
crop might have had its compensation in 
the way of better prices. But just as the 
grain began to form on the corn, just at the 
stage when the most abundant and contin- 
uous moisture was needed in order to insure 
acrop, the want of moisture began to be 
felt. ‘Then for weeks the sun shone from an 
unclouded sky, and the soil and the crops 
parched and withered. 

Individual farmers may, and some of 
them do, accomplish much in the way of 
checking and avoiding damage from this 
source ; deep plowing and thorough initial 
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preparation of the soil before planting give 
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the soil a better mechanical power of resist- 
ing drought. Constant and judicious cul- 
tivation, keeping a mulch of finely pulver- 
ized soil always upon the surface adds to 
the capillarity of the soil—the power that 
it has constantly to draw upon the reser- 
voirs of moisture beneath. 

If we go far enough down moisture is 
always present. The tendency is for it 
always to seek the surface. Itisdrawn up 
through successive particles and layers of 
soil, as if each one were a magnet. The par- 
ticles immediately upon the surface, which 
Wave been dried by the sun, take up mois- 
ture from those with which they come in 
contact below. The others repeat this 
process, and it continues indefinitely, so 
long as the mechanical condition is such as 
to permit it. But moisture will be attract- 
ed upward very slowly indeed through an 
unbroken strata of soil, such as forms at 
the bottom of a furrow when land has been 
plowed to just the same depth for successive 
years. It willdo alittle better where the 
soil has been merely broken, but left rough 
and cloddy, and best of all where the 
whole body of the soil is so fine that 
small particles come into immediate con- 
tact with other small particles through- 
out. This may be seen by examining a field 
where fine surface cultivation has been 
practiced. No matter how dry the top may 
be, if you will scratch away a couple of 
inches of the fine mold, some moisture 
will be found beneath it. In proportion as 
the particles on the surface are large or 
cloddy, just in that proportion will you 
have to go deeper to find traces of 
moisture. A very successful potato grower, 
one who never fails to have a profitable 
crop, whether the season is wet or dry 
—altho his crop may vary in amount—has 
learned this lesson and applies it in his 
practice. He found that he wanted fine 
earth not only on the surface, but as deep 
as his plow had gone, so that it would con- 
stantly conserve the moisture throughout 
every inch of the soil in which his crop was 
growing. So having plowed, rolled and 
harrowed, “using every effort that a good 
farmer does, to get his land in proper con- 





dition for planting, he plows once more, 
turning all this fine, mellow earth to the 
bottom, and then repeats the harrowing 
and rolling of the new surface. 

Such preparation would not answer for 
all crops, as for wheat. which needs a more 
firm seed bed than could thus be had. But 
for corn, which sends its roots far afield, 
and for garden crops, which succumb most 
easily to drought, the extra labor would be 
well repaid in such seasons as this has been. 

Market gardeners can hardly afford to 
take any chances on the midsummer 
drought, for its results are even more 
disastrous to them than to farmers, and 
the cost of guarding against it is less. Let 
me illustrate. 

Last autumn two laboring men, good, 
honest workmen at one of the building 
trades, took a wise look ahead and con- 
cluded that the chances for employment 
for the coming year were slight. Not wish- 
ing to be idle they rented a little piece of 
land and began preparing to operate a mar- 
ket garden. They were cautious and wise 
in confining their work to a plot of about 
five acres—very nearly the ideal amount for 
two men to handle. They made extensive 
hotbeds, and in the spring had a fine stock 
of plants and everything started off well. 
Their land was situated so that half of it 
might have been irrigated at an expense of 
not more than fifty dollars, by bringing 
water by troughs from a run some dis- 
tance abuve them. I suggested this, and 
called attention to the fact that some of the 
things that would pay them best in a dry 
season—cueumbers, melons, tomatoes, etc., 
wouldbevery nearly a total loss if adrought 
should come on just as they were fruiting. 
But irrigation was a new idea to them, and 
one which they were not disposed to. take 
up. The result was an abundance. of early” 


peas, beets, onions and cabbage, which sold © 


at alow price because every one else had a 
like abundance, owing to the propitious 
season. Then, of a sudden, they found that 
no new crops were coming on, and they 
could not make up either variety or quan- 
tity that would justify the continuance of 
the daily market By the first of 
July they were ; by the first of 
August their pro garden wasa weed 
patch, and they red from the busi- 
ness in disgust. In the meantime cucum- 
bers in the local market had come to be 
worth fifty cents per dozen; tomatoes, a 
dollar and a half per bushel; onions nearly 
the same; peas and beans not obtainable, 
and even cabbage, that reliance of all gar- 
deners, was scarce and at times none to be 
had at any price. These men could only 
wish they had the produce with which to 
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brought to a realization of the adage that 
“he is furthest from market who has noth. 
ing to sell.” 

A better understanding of proper meth. 
ods of cultivation would have helped them 
out to some extent, but nothing except an 
artificial supply of moisture could have 
made the season a very successful one. 

However much it may be needed, irriga. 
tion is not now practicable for our farmers 
asawhole. The cost of irrigating would be 
greater than any possible yield of staple 
crops would warrant. These will have to 
do the best they can by more thorough 
methods of cultivation, such methods ag 
will enable their crops to resist to the fur. 
thest possible degree the effect of drought, 
But for market gardeners, for small fruit 
growers, and for al! cultivators who are 
practicing intensive agriculture upon small 
areas, there is little question but that irri- 
gation will pay. Water may be had in 
some manner, and at an expense that the 
results will warrant. It may be had by 
lifting with a ram from river or creek, or 
by wind pumps from driven wells. In this 
latter case large tanks should be provided 
in which a supp!y can be kept at all times, 
and subjected to the warmth of the atmos. 
phere before being applied to the growing 
crops. 

Almost all large gardeners, who operate 
on an extensive scale for the purpose of sup- 
plying city markets, have found they cannot 
afford to be without means for irrigating, 
and have artesian wells and wind pumps, 
or steam or naphtha engines for lifting the 
water. Pipes or open sluice boxes are laid 
for the purpose of conducting the water over 
the grounds, where tbey can be laid without 
interfering with cultivation, and further 
distribution is accomplished either by hose 
or by allowing the water to run along the 
furrows, as is done so largely in irrigated 
districts in the West. Smaller gardeners, 
and those who are aiming to supply the 
markets of country towns, are the ones to 
whose attention I wish particularly to call 
this matter now. At present, in such 
places, gardening is a most unstable busi- 
ness. One starts in with good promise, and 
a favorable season or two leads him to think 
he has a well established business. Then 
comes a drought, for which heis totally un- 
prepared, and his year’s work is lost, as 
well as a good share of his former profits. 
He gives up then, and some one else begins 
and repeats the same experience. A little 
forethought, a little money spent in pro- 
viding against the inevitable, would rem- 
edy this. 

FRANELIN, O. 





THE CULTIVATION OF SWAMP- 
LANDS. 





BY H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 





IN a recent number of the American 
Agriculturist Mr. W. T. Niles, Ontario, 
Canada, gives an interesting account of 
how he succeeded in reclaiming a large 
tract of “‘swamplands’”’ by first draining it 
and thereupon burning over the surface 
ground. Now if the lands really consisted 
of ‘‘muck” underlaid with clay, as Mr. 
Niles tells us, he would have been able to 
raise thereon rich crops of grain and grass- 
es,if he had not undertaken to burn over 
the ground, but had, after the drainage and 
the removal of the tree-stumps and roots, 
confined himself to giving the surface 
soil a thorough cultivation with plow and 
harrow. From the statement that upon 
the reclaimed swamp excellent crops of 
barley, oats, peas, celery, onions, timothy 
and Hungarian grasses were raised, and 
that corn grew luxuriantly year after year 
without fertilizers, we may safely conclude 
that this soil is not—as Mr. Niles styles it— 


‘peat ; but that it was actually formed by 


@m.accumulation of those organic and in- 
organic substances which contain the rich- 
est and most lasting plant food, and are 
known by the name of “muck.” These 
lands are prevented from producing tender 
plants by their being completely water 
soaked. They will give the richest crops of 
all kinds of grains and grasses after this 
impediment is eliminated by proper drain- 
age. Certainly when such swamps had 
been covered with trees and shrubs, burn- 
ing over the soil will accelerate the clear- 
ing of the grounds and even enrich them 
by the addition of the ashes; but the long, 
lasting fertility of these very lands is due 
to the favorable mixture of decomposed 
vegetable substances with mineral or in- 
organic matter. 

Quite different is it when swamplands 
are formed of ‘peat’; that is, of the accu- 
mulation of decayed aquatic vegetation. 
This soil formation is usually called a peat- 
bog or moor (moorlands); while the desig- 
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nation of swamplands should be confined 
to those water-soaked grounds which most 
ly, contain muck and are formed by the 
vegetable and mineral deposits of rivers or 
higher situated lands. The peat. in the 
moorlands is formed by the decomposition 
of aquatic plants which, contrary to the 
nature of other plants, have the ability of 
luxuriantly growing in places where the 
flowing waters are dammed up. Soin all 

of our country where once beavers 
were plenty, they built dams across creeks 
and streams. ‘These dams caused long 
backflows covering the lower ground and 
killing trees and bushes which were 
drowned by the stagnant water. The de- 
cayed trees mixed with the débris brought 
by occasional floods, filled the low grounds 
witb mold upon which only aquatic 
plants found root. When these had decayed 
another plant generation grew upon the 
underlying one, and in this way there 
appeared one layer of plants after 
anether, depressing those underneath so 
as to build up acompact, solid mass. This 
plant growth finally reached the surface of 
the waters, thereby offering to other, but not 
very pretentious plants, a chance to settle 
upon its dry top. However, as thissoil con- 
tained not much mineral, but mostly vege- 
table matters, often mixed with humic acid, 
which is so injurious to plant growth, the 
surface soil could ouly support plants of the 
lowest order, such as mosses and the poorer 
grasses, upon which, in the course of time, 
scrub trees and bushes made their appear- 
ance. To reclaim these wild moors there is 
no means by which they may be brought 
into the propet condition for producing 
crops more cheaply and quickly than the 
primitive operation of burning over the sur- 
face soil, of which the writer has exhaust- 
ively treated in Chapter VI, Part II, of the 
book “‘ Forest Planting,’’ published in 1893, 
by the Orange Judd Co. But where land is 
high priced and labor not too costly,there are 
much better methods to bring these infer- 
tile moorlands into a good state of culture. 
For altho the soil by the burning is chemi- 
cally so changed that its obnoxious ingredi- 
ents are destroyed and components favor- 
able for plant growth which formerly were 
locked up in the water-soaked ground are re- 
leased, there will within a few years be mani- 
fest an exhaustion of the surface soil, com- 
pelling the farmer to lower the water table 
and again to burn over new soil, continuing 
this process till the entire moor is consumed 
by fire. To obviate this, great efforts have 
been made in Germany to discover methods 
by which the infertile moorlands could be 
reclaimed without consuming the substance 
of the ground, and these efforts, which ex- 
tend over a period of about forty years, 
have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, 

After the bog has been somewhat leveled, 
s0 asto present a smooth surface, a main 
ditch is dug througa the full length of the 
bog, following the direction indicated by 
the water table, and discharging its con- 
tents at the lowest point of the bog. On both 
sides of this drain the bog is divided (if 
practicable) into rectangular fields or beds 
of about from 80 to 90 feet width, which are 
separated by smaller ditches that discharge 
their contents into the main ditch, the earth 
dugout being thrown over the beds in order 
to fill up cavities in the soil and to increase 
its compactness. The proportion of the 
width of the beds to that of the ditches 
usually is six to one, while the depth of the 
ditches is regulated by the level of the water 
table or ground water. This level should 
remain at least three feet below the sur- 
facesoil. A thin layer of pure sand, from 
five to six inches deep, is placed upon 
the surface soil, thereby changing the too 
Porous peaty ground into a mechanical con- 
dition which fully favors plant growth. As 
for the chemical condition of the bog, there 
isa superabundance of available nitroge- 
nous matter as far down as the peat ex- 
tends ; and when the sand of the surface is 
enriched by some fertilizers, as superphos- 
phate and kali or slag, vegetation is bound 
to prosper upon such lands even during the 
driest and hottest season. For in planning 
out the particulars of the drainage system 
there is not only taken into consideration 
the best way to let off the water, but also 
the means to stop the outflow during the 
dry season, and use it to irrigate the 
parched-up fields. 

in our country we find often near the larg- 
er cities many peat-bogs which are scarcely 
considered worth cultivating; and yet 
if they were treated somewhat in the 
above manner they would produce not 
only rich crops of grain and grasses, but 
also the finest vegetables, without being 
subjected to the great drawbacks which the 
hot season nearly every year entails upon 
the cultivator of the soil, 

New Yor Crry, - = 








WHY APPLES DO NOT PAY. 
BY GEORGE A, COCHRANE. 


THE poor results, in profits, that New 
England farmers realize year after year 
from their apple orchards is not. only a mat- 
ter of frequent comment among themselves, 
but also among dealers at consuming cen- 
ters here and in England. This state of 
things is entirely due to the growers’ indif- 
ference tothe existing state of affairs which 


are of their own creation. Whatis now of 
so little profit could be made the most pro- 
ductive under better management. It was 
not many years ago that New England 
farmers were noted for growing the finest 
Baldwin apple of the continent. whereas 
now.they market the worst, and in the 
most uninviting condition in matter of 
packing and package. 

The primary cause of this condition is 
the neglect shown to old orchards and in 
not planting new ones at more frequent 
intervals. Go in any direction you may, 
the eye meets orchards consisting mostly 
of very old trees that give the most painful 
evidence of neglect of culture. It takes 
credulity to believe they ever had known 
the contact of the pruning knife in their 
development, or the saw in their old age to 
relieve them of their excessive growth of 
wood. A great mistake of many growers 
is in the matter of indiscriminate use of 
barnyard manure. Too free use of this 
causes a loss of fruit and excessive wt 
of wood. Manure should be onlv lightly 
used, and hard-wood ashes or air air-slacked 
lime spread moderately between the trees 
in the fall and spring of the year would 
repay its cost fourfold in the quantity and 
quality of fruit the trees will yield. 

Most of our old orchards now give off 
fruit that is almost worthless from being 
excessively grubby and scabby, which, in 
my opinion, is almost entirely due from the 
roots not having access to alkaline sub- 
stances. 

Fruit trees are like men in the matter of 
their life of productiveness, and there comes 
a period when ry 4 must make room for 
younger growth; therefore, it will be found 
more profitable to growers to spend their 
time in developing new o is instead of 
trying to resuscitate th forty years 
and upward, especially so where they have 
been neglected in the way I have described. 
However, good, healthy old trees should 
not be discarded, as, with free pruning, in- 
side, so as to give plenty of air, and with 
attention to matter of w es or air- 
slacked lime at their roots, they will yield 
more than snfficient for the outlay. 

Having said so much regarding thé trees 
I will endeavor to show the grower how. 

M proper treatment and packing of 
hea)thy. sound fruit, more money is to he 
madefrom apple culture than anvthing 
else he produces onhis farm: and it is won- 
derful how quickly you can awakena man’s 
intelligence through his pocket. At the 
outset I want, it under@tood. that I do not 
advocate the barrel as a proper package to 
use in marketing fine fruit. It is too large 
for one thing, too handy to receeiv careful 
treatment while in transit. and when it 
comes to the freight on its way to market, 
it) only awakens his action of feet instead 
of his brainand hands. This style of pack- 
age has become so general with us in 
America and the indifference as to whether 
the fruit is bruised or not, it will take too 
long a period to change the order of this 
with dealers and consumers here to hope 
for a speedy change to the plan I propose 
for domestic uses, altho there is no doubt 
that eventually the change will come and 
in the direction I am advocating. 

I would propose the using of a package 
somewhat similar to that now used bv the 
Australians, which is a wood box made of 
three-quarter-inch wood for ends.and divi- 
sion pieces, with the sides, top and bottom 
of the box made of one-fourth to three- 
fourths wood ; the two pieces forming the 
ends should be planed, the rest of the wood 
rough sawed : the box, in shape, is the same 
as our light Western egg cases, only thetwo 
compartments should measure just one foot 
square each, inside me*surement, The sides, 
bottom and top should consist of at least 
two pieces each and not more than three. 
They should be nailed with inch wire nails, 
and should not quite meet, say a distance be- 
tween each of one-quarter of aninch. Thisis 
to leave an air space. The fruit should be 
as nearly one size as possible; and remem- 
ber, very large or very small sizes are 
not desirable. Apples about two to three 
inches in diameter are the most inviting 
for table fruit; the fruit must be hand- 
picked and free from bru ‘scabs, grub 
or other blemishes. There is no need of 
facing. All sides must be alike, as buyers 
open side, bottom or top when inspecting. 

h piece of fruit must be wrapped in 
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to accomplish the object in view. On one 
end of the case the packer should stencil 
the name of the apple or mark it with 
heavy pencil. also the initials of the packer 
orsbipper. Fruit buvers soon me ac- 
ented with shippers’ brands, and those 
that are reliable are always in demand and 
frequently bespoken far ahead. 

* For table fruit-colored — are wanted. 
red or yellow tint, crisp or hard meat most 
desirable, soft or any kind of sweet apple 
not wanted. Gravensteins, Northern Spy, 
Baldwin, Duchess of Oldenburg and other 
similar varieties are all good fruit to pack 
in this manner. 

I am prepared to hear, and can fancy I do 
now hear, the average grower exclaim, who 
has read thus far, “‘ This is not practicable 
or profitable, as it involves too much time 
and trouble.” He will in most cases, for a 
while, probably continue in his old style 
and be contented to sell his fruit at a dollar 
@ barrel in the orchard. Those I want to 
press into service in the matter are the 
wemen of the household, as it is light work 
and work which they can perform better 
than men in the matter of selecting and 
packing as weli as in picking. All they 
will have to depend upon the men for is to 
get them the cases, nail them up and attend 
to the shipping. 

The farmer thinks it no trouble to look 
for and gather his eggs, handling them with 
care, so as not to break any ; takes them to 
market and doesn’t average, the yearround. 
twenty cents adozen. I can assure him, if 
he will use the same rare in handling his 
finest apples as he does his eggs, he can net 
more per dozen for his apples, for this Euro- 
pean trade than he does for his eggs. 

At this season of the year, and for two 
months to come, table apples are very scarce 
in England as well as very high, therefore, 
there is a good opportunity to ship such va- 
rieties asthe Duchess of Oldenburg, Graven- 
stein and other similar fall apples. In ex- 
periments I have made in years past, at this 
season of the year, with the Duchess, they 
have netted two to three dollars per case of 
sixty pounds net, when the same kind of 
apples packed in barrels and in the ordinary 
way, only netted one to two dollars, in con- 
sequence of their bad landing condition, 
whereas, every apple in the cases arrived in 

rfect condition and sold for table fruit.— 

assachusetts Ploughman. 
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paper same as are oranges and | and 
with some such paper (newspaper or old 
paper will do). Pack snug, but do not press 
sufficient to bruise, or pack too slack so 
that the fruit will shake about. All this 
is very simple.and packers have only to have 
in mind how Californians pack their fruit 








Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to your burner 
or lamp. 47 “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh,” Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as. a teacup 
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Write to us for catalogue. 





We do landscape gardening, 
and make plans and esti- 
mates for planting. 





We have the finest collection of 
shrubs, from China, Japan, 
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the United States. 
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poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Meda! bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
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OCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAND, 


TADELLA PEN C2 74 St) Av. NEW YORK 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
uMciatee"tatae? Beta. LEE 


patterns 
HUNRY 8, NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street) New York 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 














SARATOGA VICTOR 


THE BEST ALKALINE WATER Il THE WORLD 


Recommendeé by all Leading Physicians for + 

Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
AND ALL 

Stomach and Kidney Troubles. 

BROADWAY, Saratoga Springs, 

54 West Thirtieth Street, New Yerk City. 
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Practical, Every-day 
k Boo 
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“A Word to the Wise is ———___” 


A Little Higher in Price, BUT—! 
We invite Housekeepers to insist. upon being 
supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND. 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ae 


», 
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ORIGINALLY DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED IN 


|i GRANITE, MARBLE & STONE 


‘and set in any part of the United States. 

Work recently executed or now being set includ issions for Hon. Mr. French, of Conn. 

Hon. Mr. Sawyer, of N. H.; Hon. Mr. Rodman, of 'N. C.; Hon. Mr. Harter, of Ohio ; E. C. Stedman; 
Thos. Nelson Page, ete.; and Memorials to Gov. Baldwin, of Mich.; Vice-Admiral Rowan, J.W: 

















oleae 13, 1804, 

























Weber Piano 


fo its pone? 1 bees * ot page te se eatrusted 
and i 
' fi a rraiimncaaet podria 


A a. YORK cir 















“A Fine Figure ” 


is always the result of a perfect-fitting 
corset, which is one of the most import. 
ant items of a woman's dress, 

ae = A: well -fitted, comfortable 
and stylish gown de- 
pends upon the corset, 
and the leading dress- 
», makers, knowing 









Fitting”’ 

\} as being THE corset 
that gives the most satisfactory results. 
_ They are known everywhere, and 
may be seen and purchased at all the 


leading dry goods houses. If not found 
satisfactory, the money will be refunded. 


/ LANGDON & BATCHELLERS 
GENUINE | 





(TRADE MARK) 





THOMSONS CLOVE- PIF TING, 








CHURCH, LODGE, 

















what you want we can supply— 
an easy writing pen. 


ESTERBROOK ae 


26 John Street, N. Y¥. 











RANGES | 
HEATERS 


FINEST: IN THE WORLD. 
De, els 
Sas Pe 





Two GOLD. MEDALS. 





Ht Healt Bs Biscuit. 





FREE, sss recipes tp. 
WATCH-CLOCK, 

greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 

Fi hmeas aperc JOAN TEA COMPANY 
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Mulholland, late Collector of the Port . : PARLOR, 
f N. Y., etc., ete. : PEWS 
ex Ye JAMB = 
, Cs ; imei §6Opera Chairs 
Send for “ae Pepa 19 ARMINE. ST 7 yee 
ed hand-book for wor ; | ab promfield 
to be set this season. JYIEw Yorn Bones, 
ec oe 
IEEE 


HATHORN SPRINGS, 


SARATOGA. N.Y. 





Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints - $6 50 
Per Case of 2 Dozen Quarts - $4 00 


| Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 


4 or Jersev City. 








w. & 8. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD ci 1 
shila Starches 


John St., New Yore and 
th Lone St.. Chicago. 


MANUFACTTRERS OF 
PUMPS 


Byes. Street Washers, 


WathiaWeandes in 1832 
Highest warded 
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by the ‘Galverss rsal Ex- 
gat on at Paris, France, ip 
; Austria, 1 in 1873, 
tennial Betibition, 
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Tux INDEPENDERT Press, 41 and 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR Futon StRExz. 














